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^0 tt^e idUQ. 

Most Gracious Sovereign ! 

The following Treatise, which is designed to show 
the advantages we enjoy by the gospel revelation, 
is with great humility addressed to your Sacred 
Majesty. To this the author was encouraged by 
the favourable notice your Majesty, when Prince 
of Wales, was pleased to take of a book he former- 
ly published with an intention to serve the Chris- 
tian cause, and which you so far honoured with 
your princely approbation, as^to send a considerable 
number of them to America, at your own expence. 
So early a proof of your Majesty's zeal for Christiani- 
ty afforded pleasing prospects, that when you should 
ascend the throne of your ancestors, you would 
make religion the object of your royal care, and 
both patronize it by your authority, and adorn it 
by your example. 

The Divine Providence has now placed your 
Majesty at the head of one of the most powerful and 
flourishing nations in the world, and put it in your 
power to give illustrious proofs of your concern for 
the honour of God, and your regard to the happi- 
ness of mankind, by promoting the valuable inter- 
ests of piety, virtue, and useful learning ; which is 
the most likely way to draw down a blessing from 
heaven upon your Majesty's person and govern* 
ment, and to advance and secure the true glory and 
prosperity of your people. 

When a king who has no earthly superior, pre- 
serves a just sense of his own subjection to the 
King of kings, and whilst he receives the homage 
of his subjects who are his fellow-creatures, is him- 
self careful with an unfeigned devotion to pay his 
duty to the great Creator and Lord of all, to whom 
he must be accountable for his conduct ; when he 
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maintains a purity and regularity of manners amidst 
the most specious allurements of a tempting world ; 
this forms a character which derives a glory to the 
greatest monarch, far superior to all the splendours 
of royal magnificence. 

It is a thing which cannot reasonably be denied, 
that religion, rightly understood and practised, 
strengthens the sacred ties between sovereigns and 
their subjects. It tends to render kings just and 
equal in their administrations, the fathers of their 
people, and the guardians of their liberties ; and to 
render the people loyal and obedient, ready with 
the greatest fidelity and chearfulness to yield all 
due subjection and allegiance; and at the same 
time it has a manifest tendency to spread good 
order and harmony, and to promote the practice of 
ihose virtues which have the greatest influence on 
public as well as private happiness. 

That this may be the blessing of your Ma]esty» 
and these nations — that wisdom and righteous- 
ness may be the stability of your throne, and that 
your Majesty may long reign in the hearts of a 
happy and united people — that the knowledge 
and practice of true vital Christianity may flourish 
under your auspicious government — and that 
these nations may continue in the possession and 
due improvement of their civil and religious privi- 
leges^ under Princes of your Majesty's illustrious 
line to the latest generations ; is the ardent prayer 
of all your Majesty's faithful subjects, and^ in a 
particular manner, of, 

May it please your Majesty, 

Your Majesty's most dutiful, most obedient, 

and mo^ devoted Subject and Servant, 

JOHN LELAND. 

Dublin, 25th Dec, 1763. 
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As I am iiiUy persuaded that the Christian Revdation^ con- 
udoing the excellency of its doctrines, the purity of its precepts, 
and the power of those motives whereby the practice of them is 
enforced, and especially its exceeding great and precious pro- 
mises, and the glorious and sublime hopes which good men are 
thereby raised unto, is one of the choicest gifts of heaven to man- 
lond, 80 I think no man can be better employed than in endea- 
vouring to display its advantages to the world, and defend it 
against the opposition of gainsayers. This is what I have honest- 
ly intended in several books formerly published on that subject i* 
and which, I trust, have not been altogether without their use* 
It was however neither my intention nor inclination, considering 
niy years and growing infirmities, to engage any farther in this 
^ of service. But some person8,f to whose judgment and 
authority I owe great deference, urged me sometime ago to re- 
view the books I had written, and out of them to form a treatise 
in which the arguments in favour of Revelation might be digested 
into a regular series, and considered both separately and in their 
y«Di connection and harmony, together with a refutation of the 
principal objections. And that to make this the easier I might 
freely make use of my own sentiments and expressions formerly 
published, and transcribe them into this new work. Some pro- 
gress was made in this design, but after a while it was laid aside. 
For I could not satisfy myself to put a work upon the public, 

* Against Morgan, Tindal, Christianity not founded on Argument, &c. &c« 
t Late Lord Bishop of London Dr. Sherlock; Dr. Wilson, Prebendary of 
"Westminister; and others. 
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idiidi Bhonld be little more than an extract or abridgment of 
wbat I bad he/Bate puUished, tbong^ in another form. As this 
hoirever occaiioiied my turning my diongfats again to the con- 
troversy between the Christians and Deists» it gave rise to the 
fblloinng treatise. I fomid, upon considering this subject, that 
the ablest of those who have attempted to maintain the ddstical 
cause in a way of reason and argument (for I do not speak of 
those ^o have contented themsdves with some ill-placed jest 
and ridicule^ and with repeating stale and trifling objections 
iHuch have been finequently answered and exposed) have placed 
dieir chief strength in asserting the absolute sufficiency of natural 
reason, left merely to its own force, without any higher assist- 
ance, to answer aU the purposes of religion and happiness. They 
w—infin that even the bulk of mankind need no odier or better 
guide; and particulariy, that die common reason implanted in 
all men does of itself make the dearest discoveries of the unity, 
perfections, and attribntes of God, of his providence and govern- 
ment of the world, of the whole of moral duty in its just extent, 
and c^a future state of retribudons: that these which are the 
main arddes in which all religion principally consists, are natu- 
rally known to all mankind ; so that an extraordinary Reveladon 
fiom God is perfecdy needless ; and therefore we may jusdy con- 
clude, that no sudi Reveladon was ever given, since, in that 
case, it could answer no valuiriUe end at alL This indeed would 
not follow. For if we should allow that those main articles of 
what is usually called Natural Reh'gion, are what all men are 
aUe clearly to discern of themsdves, by their own natural light, 
without instrucdon, yet sbce all that make proper reflecdons 
upon their own state must be consdous that they have in many 
instances transgressed the law of God, and diereby exposed 
themselves to his just displeasure, they might still stand in great 
need of a Divine Reveladon, to instruct them upon what t&rms 
he is willing to restore his bffimding creatures to his grace and 
finrour, and how &r he will think fit to reward their sincere 
diough imperfect obedience. In this view, a Reveladon from 
God, declaring the methods of his wisdom and love for our re* 
oovery, and his gradous purposes towards pmitent returning sin- 
ners, and publishing the glad ddings of pardon and salvadon 
upon such terms as he seeth fit to appoint and require, would be 
an advantage we cannot be suffidendy thankful for. But if be- 
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ndes thu, it can be aide to appetr, that mankind aland in great 
need of Divine Revelation to guide and imtnict them aright, even 
in the main articles of what ia usually called Natural ReUgion, 
the cause of deism, as ftr as it can be formed into a consistent 
system, exclusive of all Revelation, iUls to the ground. I am 
very aensible that they who take upon them the character of 
Ddsts, are &t from being agreed in those artieles of reiigiou, die 
dsamass of which, when arguing against the necessity or useful- 
ness <ti Divine Revelation, they eflEect mightily to extol: and 
that there is too much reason to think, that one of the principal 
sources of those prejudices many of them have entertained against 
the ChrisUan Revelation is its settmg those principles, and their 
just and natural consequences, in too clear and strong a light- 
But aince, the better to carry on their attacks against Revealed 
Religion, they put on an appearance of believing both the neces- 
sity and importance of those principles, and their being univer- 
sally obvious to all mankind, even to them that never had the 
benefit of Divine Revelation ; this led me to make an inquiry in- 
to the state of religion in the ancient heathen world, especially 
in those nations which are accounted to have been the most learn- 
ed and. civilized, and among whom there were many persons 
that made the highest pretensions to learning and philosophy* 
This inquiry cost me a laborious search. For though this sub- 
ject has been treated of by others, and I have endeavoured to 
profit by their labours, yet I did not think proper to rely entirely 
upon them, but, as &r as I was able, examined every thing my- 
self ; and where, in a few instances, I had not an opportunity of 
consulting the originals, but depended upon the quotations made 
by others, I have referred the reader to the authors from whom I 
took them. 

The result of my inquiries is contained in the following work ; 
in which I first propose to represent the state of religion in the 
Gentile world, with respect to that which lies at the foundation 
of all religion, the knowledge and worship of the one true God, 
in opposition to idolatry and polytheism. 2dly, To consider what 
notions they had of moral duty, taken in its just extent : a thing 
of the highest importance to mankind. Sdly, To take a view of 
the notions which obtained among them of a future state of re- 
wards and punishments ; which is also a point of vast consequence 
to the cause of religion and virtue in the world. Under these 
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several heads I do not pretend to argue from speculative hjrpo- 
theses coaceming the supposed powers of fauman nature ; or to 
afiirm that it is not possible for any man, by the mere force of 
his own reason, to attain to any rational persuasion of these 
dbiiigs ; but I proceed upon fact and experience, which will help 
us to form the truest judgment in this matter, and, will show us 
what we are to expect from human reason, if left merely to its 
own unassisted force, in the present state of mankind. The en- 
quiry is earned on to the time of our Saviour's coming, and the 
issue of my researches, as far as my own particular judgment 
and persuasion is concerned, has been to produce in me a full 
oonviction of €tie great need mankind stood in of an extraordin- 
ary Divine Revelation, even with regard to those that are ac- 
counted the clearest as well as the most important articles of 
what is usuafly called Natural Religion ; and to inspire me with 
the highest tiiankfulness to God for the Gospel Revelation , 
which has set these things in the most glorious light. This is 
wfiat I Kave endeavoured to show ; and if what I shall ofier on 
those heads can be any way instrumental to excite the same sen- 
thnents and afiections in others, atid to heighten their esteem for 
the Christian Revelation as contained in the Holy Scriptures, and 
to make them more careful to improve it to the excellent pur- 
poses for which it was manifestly designed, I shall not grudge the 
pains t have taken, but shall count myself happier than any world- 
ly stdvantages could make me. 

This work has grown upon my hands much beyond my original 
intention. Bat when I was once engaged upon this subject, I 
was not willing to treat it in a slight and superficial manner; and 
yet several things are laid aside which I had prepared, and which 
would have enlarged it still more. The materials of the first part 
were alone sufficient to fill a large volume ; and therefore I de- 
signed to publish it separately. But iBome judidous friends were 
of opinion, that it would l)e better to lay the whole before the 
public in one view. This I have ventured to do, voluminous as 
it is, and hope the importance of the subject, as well as the great 
extent of it, will be admitted as an apology. To the whole is 
fixed a Preliminary Discourse on Natural and Revealed Religion, 
which I believe will not be thought an improper Introduction to 
a work of this nature. 
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i 
lo treating of the subject proposed, I have sometimes foimd 

mjself obliged Jto differ from persons, for whose learning and judg- 
ment I have a great regard. And though I am not <(Mn8cious to 
myself of having made aAj wilful misrepresentations of things, 
yet it is very probable that, in the c6urse of so Jong a work, I *^ •" 
have committed mistakes, which will need the indulgence of 4ho '. 
reader. 
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As a book of this kind must unavoidably contain a great num- 
ber of quotations, I have not thought it necessary in every in- 
stance to give the words in the original language, though I have" 
frequently done so ; but have, to the best of my ability, always 
given a faithful account of their sense. Great care has beei^ 
taken to make the references to the quotations particular and 
exact, that any man who pleases m'ay the more easily have it in 
his power to examine and compare them. 

After I had brought the following work near to a coBclusion, 
I. met with a book written by (he latot learned Dr. ArchiBild 
Campbell, Professor of Divinity and Ecclesiastical History in the 
Univexsity of St. Andrews, wfiich 1 had not seen before, enti» 
tied, ** The Necessity of Revelation : or, an Enquiry into the ex-' 
<< tent of Human Powers with respect to Matters of Religion ; 
<« especially those two fundamental articles, thi) Being of God, 
«and the ImmDrtaliCy of the Soul.".. Published in 1739. As 
the design of this treatise* seems in some measure to coincide with 
what I had in view, I read it over with great care, and must do 
him the justice to say that he has trf i^ed his subject with great 
learning and diligence. But the method he makes use of is so 
differaet from that which I have pursued, that the one does not 
interfere with the other ; nor has" it occasioned any alteration in 
the plan which I had formed. I have, however,, in several places, 
added marginal notes referring to the Doctor's book, either where 
I thought it contained a fuller illustration of what I have more 
briefly hinted at^ or where, as sometimes has been the case, I 
happened to differ fren^ that learned writer. * 

Not to detain the reader any longer, the plan of the following 
worleis briefly this : — 

That there was an original revelation communicated to man- 
kind in the earliest ages, for leading them to the knowledge of 
God and religion, some vestiges of which continued long among 

Vol. I. b 
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the attitDS : Chat, io process of time, through the Diligence and 
corruptioo of mankind, religion, in its main articles, and parti- 
cularly in wbak rela(ed to the knowledge and worship of the one 
true God, became, in a great measure, defaced, and overwhelmed 

. with the grossest superstitions and idolatries : that this was the 
state of things even in the most polite and civilized nations, and 
all the aids of learning and philosophy were ineffectual and vain : 
that therefore there was great need of a new divine revelation 
from heaven, to set the great principles of religion in the most 

^^blear and convincing light, and to. enforce them upon mankind 

* i)j,a divine authority, in a manner suited to their vast import- 

• aale : that accordingly it pleased God to do this by the Chris- 
[ lian rrvdatioo, whiob was fitted and designed to be published to 

aO Mankind, and was aecooipanied with aU the evidences of a 
divine original which were proper to procure its reception in 
the world : that to prepare the way for this, there had been an 
esteaordinary revelatioD several i^es before, which, though im* 
■Kdiatdy pronalgated to a particular people, was, in several les- 
: pects, of use to other nations, fo^ checking the pr<^;ress of id<d- 
, 'Ittij and polytheism, wob^ preserving the knowledge and worship 
^ the iw true God in the world, when it seemed in danger of 
heiag catinyiished, 

Fftwa all which it appeals, that God never left himr Jf with- 
out witness among men : tnat his dispenaations towards mankind 
luLve been oanduct.d with great wisdom, righteousness, and good- 
ness ; and that we, who hspe the favour of God, enjoy the bene- 
fit of the last ^nd most perfect revelation of the divine will 
iHiidi was ever made to mankind, are ander the highest obliga- 
tions to receive it with die profMndest veneration, with the most 
onfeigned gratitude and thankful admiration to the Divine Good- 
ness, and to endeavour to make the best use and improvement 
of it. 
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rupted in the ruder and more illiterate than in the politer aget. The arts and 
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NATURAL AND REVEALED RELIGION. 
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Religion, in its true notion, necessarily supposes and in- 
cludes an intercourse between God and man : i, e. on God's 
party discoveries and manifestations of himself and his perfec- 
tions, and of his will with regard to the duties he requireth : 
and, on man's parf, a capacity and readiness to receive and 
improve those discoveries, and to conform to all the signifi- 
cations of the divine will. For it is an undeniable principle, 
that whatsoever plainly appeareth to be the mind and will of 
God, in whatever way we come to know it, we are indispen- 
sably obliged to observe. And there are two ways by which 
God may be supposed to manifest himself and his will to 
mankind, — ^by his works and by his word. 

Accordingly, religion has been usually distributed into na- 
tural and revealed. These are not two essentially different 
religions, much less contrary or contradictory to one another: 
for as both are supposed to come from God, who is truth it- 
self, there must be a harmony between them : nor yet are 
they entirely the same, and only differing in the manner of 
communication. For though all true revealed religion must 
be really consistent with, and contain nothing contrary to, 
the clear light of nature and reason, yet it may discover and 
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reveal several things relative to truth and duty, which that 
light, if left to itself, could not have discovered at all, or not 
with suflScient clearness and certainty. These, therefore, are 
not to be set in opposition : nor is the one of them designed 
to exclude the other. And, in fact, God manifested himself 
in both these ways from the beginning; so that it may, vnth 
the greatest justness and propriety, be said, that he hath never 
left himself without witness among men. Happy would it 
have been for them, if they had been careful to make a right 
use and improvement of those discoveries ! 



SECTION I. 



OF NATURAL RELIGION. 



ThS word natural religion has been taken in various ac- 
ceptations. Some, by natural religion, understand every 
thing in religion, with regard to truth and duty, which, when 
once discovered, may be clearly shown to have a real founda- 
tion in the nature and relations of thin^, and which unpre- 
judiced reason will approve, when fairly proposed and set in a 
proper light. And, accordingly, very fair and goodly schemes 
of natural religion have been drawn up by Christian philoso- 
phers and divines, in which they have comprehended a con- 
siderable part of what is contained in the Scripture revelation: 
e. g. the important truths and principles relating to the exis- 
tence, the unity, the perfections, and attributes of God, his 
governing providence and moral administration, the worship 
that is due to him, the law that is given to mankind, or the 
whole of moral duty in its just extent, as relating to God, our 
neigiibours, and ourselves, the rewards and punishments of 
a future state, and other articles nearly connected with these, 
or dependant upon them. And after having taken great pains 
to show that all this is perfectly agreeable to sound reason, 
and founded in the nature of things, they have honoured the 
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whple with the name of nutural religion. It cannot be denied, 
that it is a real and great service to religion, to show that the 
main principles and duties of it are what right reason must 
approve, And no small praise is certainly due to those who 
haye set themselves to demonstrate this with great clearness 
and force of argument 

But it does not follow, that because these things, when 
once clearly discovered, may be proved to be agreeable to 
reason, and to have a real foundation in the nature of thhigs, 
that therefore reason alone, in the present state of mankmd, 
if left to itself, without higher assistance, would merely, by 
its own force, have discovered all these things with their gen- 
uine consequences, and have applied them to their proper 
uses, for directing men in the true knowledge and practice 
of religion. It is a just observation of that great man, Mr* 
Locke, that ** a great many things which we have been 
<^ bred up in the belief of from our cradles (and are notions 
^< grown ^miliar, and, as it were, natural to us under the 
" gospel) we take for unquestionable truths, and easily de* 
" moDstrable, without considering how long we might have 
" been in doubt or ignorance of them, had revelation been 
" silent"* And he had said before, that *• every one may ' 
<< observe a great many truths, which he receives at first from 
<' others, and readily affirms to be consonant to reason, which 
<< he would have found it hard, and perhaps beyond his 
<< strength, to have discovered himself. Native and original 
<' truth is not so easily wrought out of the mine, as we, who 
^^ have it ready dug and fashioned to our hands, are apt to 
" imagine."f To the same purpose the learned Dr. Clarke 
observes, that ^^ it is one thing to see that these rules of 
<* life^ which are before-hand plainly and particularly laid 
<^ before us, are perfectly agreeable to, reason, and another 
*^ thing to find out these rules merely by the light of reason, 



• Xiocke's Reasonableness of Chrlstiamtyy in his Works, v(d. II. p. 535, ed. 5. 
f Ibid. p. 532. 
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** without their having been firet any otherwise known.'** 
Accordingly, some able and strenuous assertors of natural re- 
ligion, or the law of nature, though they contend that it is 
founded in the nature of things, and agreeable to right rea- 
son, yet derive the original promulgation of it from divine 
revelation. Puffendorf observes, that " it is very probable 
** that God taught the first men the chief heads of natural 
<^ law, which were afterwards preserved and spread among 
<* their descendants by means of education and custom : yet 
^* this does not hinder, but that the knowledge of these laws 
** may be called natural, inasmuch ns the truth and certainty 
<< of them may be discovered in a way of reasoning, and in 
*^ the use of that reason which is natural to all men/' Puff- 
end, de Jure Nat. et Gent lib. II. c. iii. sect. 20. According 
to this account, natural religion, or the law of nature, is not 
so called because it was originally discovered by natural rea- 
son, but because, when once made known, it is what the 
reason of mankind, duly exercised, approves, as founded in 
truth and nature. 

Natural religion, in the sense now explained, is very con- 
sistent with the supposition of an extraordinary divine reve- 
lation, both to discover and promulgate it at first, and to re- 
establish and confirm it, when, through the corruption of 
mankind, the important principles and duties of it were fal- 
len into such darkness and obscurity, and so confounded with 
pernicious errors and obscure mixtures, that there needed an 
extraordinary assistance to recover men to the right know- 
ledge and practice of it. 

There are others who take natural religion in a sense 
which is absolutely exclusive of all extraordinary revelation, 
and in direct opposition to it By natural religion they un- 
derstand that religion which men discover in the sole exer- 
cise of their natural faculties and powers, without any other 



• Sec Dr. Clarke's Discourse on Nat. and Rev. Religion, proposition viii. 
p. 515 edit. 7. 
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hi^er asaistance. And tbey discard all pretences to ex* 
Cxtiordinary revelation, as the effects of enthusiasm or impos- 
ture. It is in this sense, that those who call themselves Deists 
Y-anderstand natural religion, which they highly extol as the 
oly trae religion, the only discovery of truth and duty which 
be safely. depended upon; and which comprehends the 
hole of what is necessary to be known and done, in order 
the obtaining the favour of God, and attaining true hap- 
iness. But they who take natural religion in this sense are 
entirely agreed in their scheme. 
The ablest advocates for natural religion, as opposed to 
^revelation, assert it to be perfectly clear and obvious to the 
-^hole human race, and that it is what all men have a natural 
Icnowledge of. They argue, that since religion equally con- 
<:erneth all mankind, the wisdom and goodness of God require 
that it should be actually known to all. That since God has 
given the brutes natural instincts, which guide them certain- 
ly and infallibly to answer the proper end of their being, 
much more must it be supposed that he hath furnished all 
men with infallible means to direct them to religion and hap- 
piness. Thus it is that Lord Herbert frequently argues; 
and on this foundation it is that he asserts, that God hath 
imprinted on the minds of all men innate ideas of the main 
principles of religion and morality. And Dr. Tindal fre- 
quently represents it, as if there was a clear universal light 
shining into the minds of all men, and discovering to them 
the whole of what is necessary for them to know, believe, 
and practise ; and which cannot be made clearer to any man 
by an external extraordinary revelation, than it is naturally 
to all men without it. This is the principle which lies at the 
foundation of his celebrated book, entitled, ^< Christianity 
as Old as the Creation," and which runs through the whole 
of that boasted performance. And it is, indeed, the only 
principle on which the scheme of those gentlemen, who pre- 
tend that an extraordinary revelation is absolutely needless 
and useless, can be consistently supported. This last men- 
tioned author often talks as if what is called the law, or re- 
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ligicHi of nature, was a perfect scheme of religion and moral- 
ity^ &irly drawn on the mind and heart of every man, in such 
a manner that it is not possible for any man to mistake it. 
And he carries it so far as to affirm, that even the most illiter- 
ate of the human race, and who cannot so much as read in 
the mother tongue, have naturally and necessarily a clear 
and intimate perception of the whole of religion and their 
duty. And it will be easily owned, that there is no need of 
an extraordinary revelation to teach men what they all natu- 
rally and necessarily know. Nor, indeed, upon that supposi- 
tion, is there the least need of instructions of any kind, 
whether by word or writing: and the best way would be (as 
this gentleman himself sometimes intimates) to leave all men 
entirely to themselves, and to the pure simple dictates of na- 
ture. This way of talking may, perhaps, appear fair and 
plausible in speculation. It seems to make a beautifol repre- 
sentation of the dignity of our species, and of the universal 
goodness of God to the whole human race. But, when 
brought to the test of fact and experience, it appears to be a 
visionary scheme, no way answering to the truth and reality 
of the case in the present state of human nature. And one 
would be apt to wonder, how such a representation could be 
made to pass upon any man, that has the least knowledge of 
the world, or of the history of mankind. It supposes reli- 
gion^ in its true nature and in its just extent, to be naturally 
known to all men ; so that they cannot mistake it : and ycft 
nothing is more certain and undeniable, from the history of 
mankind in all ages, than that they have mistaken it in its 
important principles and obligations : and that, in order to 
their having a right sense and discernment of those principles 
and obligations, they stand in great need of particular in- 
struction and information. It is evident, in fact, that where 
no care is taken to instruct men, they have scarce any notion 
of religion at all, but are sunk into the grossest ignorance and 
barbarism : and, accordingly, the wisest men in all ages have 
been sensible of the great advantage and necessity of educa- 
tion and instruction. Plutarch, in his treatise, De Liberis Edu- 
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caod. goes so far as to affimii that ^< nature^ without learmng 
<<or instruction, is a blind thing;" rj fjkv fwu^ aviy fmQiicmg 
nfXk* And, in his treatise, De Auditione, he says, 
<< Woe can have access to the soul through many parts of the 
^< body, but virtue can lay hold of a young man only by his 
*^ears,"f by which he receives instruction. Plato, in his 
sixth book of laws, after having said, that man, if, with a 
good natural disposition, he happens to have the advantage 
of right instruction and education, becomes a most divine and 
gentle animal, adds, that, if he be not sufficiently or proper- 
ly educated, he is the wildest and most untractable of all 
earthly animals, dy^oitrarov mad (p-jsi ytj, :^ The philosophers 
frequently complain of the ignorance and stupidity of the 
generality of mankind: and this, even when they speak of the 
people of Athens and Rome, who were undoubtedly the most 
knowing and civilized among the heathen nations. And they 
would certainly have thought it a very strange hypothesis to 
suppose, that every man, even the meanest of the vulgar, is 
naturally so knowing in religion and morals, as to stand in 
fio need of farther instruction either from God or man. § 

Sensible of the inconveniencies of this scheme, others, by 
natural religion, understand not merely that which is natu- 
rally and necessarily known to all men, but that which rea- 
son, duly exercised and improved, is able, by its own natu- 
ral force, to discover, without the assistance of extraordinary 
revelation. And as to this, it is a question not easy to be 
resolved, what is the utmost possibility of human reason, or 
how &r our natural faculties, without any higher assistance, 
may possibly carry us, when raised to the highest degree of 
improvement of which they are naturally capable. Nor is it 



• Pbitarch Oper. Tom. ii. p. 2. B. Edit. Frsnoof. 1620. 

f TMd. >. 58. A. 

f ^at. Oper. p. 61^. D. Sdit. Ficin. Lugd. 1590. 

§ I have dsewhefe more tai^y tthown ibe vbnirdity- of this scheme. Anmver 
to CkrisHamty as Old as the CreaHon, veL I. especkdly chap. ▼. See also the 
▼lew of llie deistical writers^ vol. I. p. 49, et seq. edit. 5, 
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a question: of mocb ^^.ttnoe there arev^BfUiylUiigs,: which 
cannot be aaid to be''abaoIuteIyjJK>Ye ^r^eh of hiunan 
capacity^ which yet very few of the human race wauld ever 
come to know-without particular information. The pcenepit 
question, as far as natural religion is concerned in i$« i% how 
ftr the bulk of mankind, taking them as they are in the pr^ 
sent state of the world and of human nature^ immersed in 
flesh and sense, with all their appetites and passions about 
them, and amidst the many avocations, businesses, .and.cares 
in which they are involved, can ordinarily arrive, in matters 
of religion, by the mere force of their own nattrral pow^fb, 
without any farther assistance or instruction : If we shcfiild 
suppose that some persons of strong reason and extraordiaary 
judgment and sagacity, were capable, by the mere force of 
their own reason and studious researches, to make ont for 
themselves a system of religion and morals, in all its main 
principles and duties, yet this would not reach the case of 
the generality of mankind, who have neither capacity^ ttOr 
leisure, nor inclination, for profound enquiries. Nor. 66uld 
these wise men pretend to a »ii&cient authority for imposing 
their own sentiments as laws to mankind. Or, if the pec^e 
should be brought to pay an implicit regard to their dictates, 
here would a way be opened for what those gentlemen, who 
set up for the patrons of natural. reUgioq, in opposition to re- 
velation, so much dread, priestcraft, and the impositions of 
designing men.* 



* It may. not be amiss bare to produce tba ackuowledgmeBt of an ingenious 

autbor, who cannot be 8uq[»ectod of being prejudiced in favour of revelidkm, and 

has taken pains to oonvtnoe the world of the contrary. ** Tbey" saiUi h% << who 

<< would judge uprightly of the strength of buman reason, in matters of jnofality 

. <^ and religion, under tbe present corrupt and degenerate state of mankind, 

^ ought to take their estimate from those parts of the world, wbifgi.aev^er bad 

J *'. the benefit of revelation : and this, perb24>8^ may make them less.ecmMCird> of 

i « themselves, jand more thankful to God dot tbe light of the go^eL" Jle asks, 

.. ' « if the rdigion of nature^ under tbe present depravity andcorruptifla.-of man- 

"kind, was written with .suffident strength and dean^ upoi^fivciy. mirnVbeart, 

why might not a Chinese orlodiaH draw up aa good .«.s|r|(^m oS mduial n^- 

gion as a Christian, and why have we neveumi^ wit^ aoytu^^?/ s-Aadhftadds, 
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But whhoat entering into a nice specnlative disquitition, 
4SoooemiDg the powen and ebflities of haman reason in mat- 
of rdigioit, independent of all revelation, the tarestand 
way of judging it from fact and experience. It is 
-ftherefore of great moment, for the decision of this point, to 
«nqiure what it is that homan reason hath actually done this 
^myt when left merely to its own force, without any cxtraor- 
dfiuury amtance.* And this cannot be judged of 'from 

^* laft ai tdw Ooofadat, ZomaHer, Fkto^ SoentOi or tbe greatat maraliit that 
^ 99m fiMd witboot die light of lerdatioo, and it wiU appear, that their beefe 
** ay a te P i of morality were intermixed and blended with mudi supentitioa, and 
^ flo manj gross absurdities as quite eluded and defeated the main design of 
« iSmb." Thasame antbor obserres, that ** at the time of Christ's coming into 

* Ifca worid^ mankind in general were in a ststa of grass ignormnca and darfcncas 
** with respect to the true knowledge of God, and of themselves, and of all those 
^ moral relations and obligations we stand in to the Supreme Beings and to one 

•• flBOther."— That <* thejr were under great uncertainties concerning a ftitore 

* attti^ and' the cu u ceru of dirina Fhyvidence in the goremment of tha 
iPorUU— -Hurt ** oor Satiour'a doctrines on these heads, though they be die 

^ tma and genuine dictates of nature and reason, when he had set them in a pro- 
* per lig^t^ jet wen such as the people never would have known without such an 
^ inamiftnr^ and sodi means and opportunities of knowledge.** And that it doth 
not fsUflnry that <* because these are natural truths, and moral obligations, thcra- 
** Ibre llicre coold be no need of revelation to discover them ; as the books of 
<* EncBd and Newton's Principia contain natural truths^ and sudi as ara neccs- 
" sarilj founded in the reason of things^ and yet none but a fool or a madman 
*< wonld say» that he could have informed himsslf in these matten as well without 
tt them.'* Dr. Morgao'a Moral Philosopher, voL I. p. 143, 144» 145. 
* A ^nrj learned writer, who will not allow that any tingle person of the human 
r, in fact, arrived at the right knowledge of God, merely by the natural 
of his own rational powers, without foreign instruction and assistance^ yet 
does not cany it so fiv as to affirm, that it is not possible for any noan to do sa 
TlftataiiMii^ thai ** in examining how far mankind are able^ of tfacmselve% to ex. 
** tend their knowledge of religious matters, we must all along mean the bulk of 
** waiikimi, and only regard the common powers of homan nature^ as fbey may, 

* poaAI|^ be employed and exertad by the individuah of oor spades in the oom- 
"* •on cifcomstances of human life i sothat although one man, or soma few men, 

* in arfs or that age or place of the world, should happen, by some lucky junctureb 

* froaione step to another, to come at length to show themselves able to discover 
** the being and perfections of God, the immortality of the soul, and other artkles 
** of naftnral religion, yet this uncommon event can never be accounted a feir 
<* standard, whereby to judge of the common powers and abilities of the bulk of 
'^ mankind.* Campbell's Necessity of Revelation, p^ 64. He expresses himself 
tatfaeaamaparposaip. 66, and 72. 
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any systens feriitied by persons that live Id ages and countries 
which have enjoyed the light Of diifine revelation« and where 
its discoyerie^, 4oCtrine% lind laws, have been received and 
edtertained; since in this case it may reasonably be supposed, 
that they have borrowed light from revelation, though they 
are not willing to acknowledge it^ or may not themselves be 
sensible of it. And therefore systems drawn up by our mo- 
dem admirers of natural religion in Christian countries^ can- 
not be brought in proof of the force of unassisted reason in 
matters of religion. And the same may be said of those Pa- 
gan philosophers who lived after Christianity had made some 
progress in the world. 

Nor can the sufficiency of the light of natural reason, lefl 
merely to itself, without the aids of revelation, be regularly 
argued from the systems of the ancient philosophers, law- 
givers, and moralists, who lived before the Christian revela- 
tion was published ; except it can be shown, that they them- 
selves derived the religious and moral principles which they 
taught, solely and entirely from the researches and disquisi- 
tions of their own reason, and disclaimed their having had 
any assistance, with regard to those truths and principles, 
from tradition or divine instruction. And it is no hard mat- 
ter to show by testimonies from the most celebrated ancients, 
that this was not the case, nor was it what they assumed to 
themselves* It is a thing well known, that the most admired 
philosophers of Greece did not pretend to set up merely on 
their own stock, but travelled into Egypt, and different parts 
of the East, to improve their knowledge by conversation with 
the sages of those countries ; who themselves professed to have 
derived their knowledge, not merely from the disquisitions of 
their own reason, but from a higher source, from very an- 
cient traditions, to which for the most part they assigned a 
divine original. And indeed, supposing an original revela- 
tion to have been communicated to the first parents and an- 
cestors of the human race, which (I shall show) there is great 
reason to believe, the most considerable vestiges of it were to 
be expected in the eastern nations, which lay nearest to the 

2 
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sett of the first men ; and from whieh the rest of th^ world 
luui AAr knowled^ of religioii and letters. To this it may 
fce added, that the most celebrated and sagacious of the an- 
^dent {riiilosopherB made pathetical complaints of human dark- 
sieas and ignorance, and the great difficulties they met with 
in searching after truth. Many of them were sensible of the 
^reat need there was of a divine instruction and assistance, 
-fofr enlightening and directing mankind in matters of religion 
jmd tbeir duty.^ So that no argument can be justly drawn 
firom the wise men and philosophers among the ancients, to 
ahow tiiat the knowledge of what is asqaliy called natural re- 
ligion, in its just extent, is wholly and originally owing to 
the fierce of human reason, exclusive of all divine revelation. 
And perhiips it woold not be easy to mention any nations, 
among whom any true knowledge of religion has been pre- 
served^ ooocerning which we can be assured, that they never 
had any benefit from the light of divine revelation ; and that 
the principles of religious truth and duty, which were to be 
found among them, were originally the mere product of na- 
tural reason, without any higher assistance. Several things 
may be observed amongst them, which seem to be the re- 
mains ot an ancient universal tradition, or primeval religion, 
derived from the remotest antiquity, and which, probably^ 
had their original source in divine revelation, thou^, in 
process of time, it was greatly altered and corrupted. This 
is (mly mentioned here, but will be more fully considered in 
die sequd of this treatise, 

SECT. II. 

OF REVEALED RELIGION. ' 

Bt revealed religion is commonly understood that knowledge 
of leB^on, which was originally communicated from God to 

* XbUu|Mrtiai)sflyflix>wnin Dr.CUike'sDucoufWof Natu^ 
Beligton, p. 304^ et se^. and in Dk. Ellis's « Knowledge of Divine Things firom 
^ Revelation, not from Nature or Reason.** 
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AMD 3b a^ wiiy of txtrtordinary reeelatioBi for imtmcliBg 
Ihtia iaiMpatant rdigious truth, and directing and eog^f^ 
*^ig tbem (o.tbe practice of their duty. In a generd tengOy 
ill truth, and the manilestation of it, may be said to cmm 
bom God, even that whieh i«)e ditcover in the ordinaiy me 
of those rational <fifecu}tieft' which he hathgiveil as. But wlieft 
ve. spieak of - revealed religion; as distinguished from that 
whidi; ja'i|sei;sliy called natural, it is to be understood of tiuit 
knowledge of Teligion, which was originally communicatod ia 
aACQctraordinary and supernatural way. And such a tenib^ 
tion ihust either be by an iaiioediate infallible idspfratkn^'or 
lUunination of every- particular person, for enlightening ttid 
directing him in the knowledge and practice of religion )'^ 
bf God's making an extraordinary discovery of himsdf 'tod 
of'Jiis will to eome person or persons, to be by theai ctmittrtt- 
nkated to ol(hersin his name* In the former case, it tecMilcl 
not be properly called extraordinary i^velation : for if it #iM*i 
a. universal infallible lights impiEirted to every single perstt^ 
in every nation and efery age,* fromr the beginning of th^ 
world, it would be as common and familiar to every ciiitt^ 
the ^common light of reason, and by being univ^sal would 
ceaae to beeactraordinary. That this is possible to the diviM 
pom^tf cannot be doubted ; but it is evident, in iact, that tide 
in^not theway which it hath pleased the divine wisdom -to tdee 
vidh mankindi For if - every man were inspire witK tlitf 
ktio^rledg^ of religion in a way of immediate in&llible i^da- 
titm^ it' ^uld n6t ' possibly have happened, that the most bf 
mankind^ iQ.aUjEigejS, have been involved in darkness and err 
ror, and have fallen into a gross ignorance of true religion) 
af;|4vii^o. the most absurd superstitions and idolatriest^^ . JIf 
tbecefore,. there be such a thing as revealed religion i if ^ it 
hAlth' pleased God to make discoveries of his will to manld[6d 
if^& regard to religious truth and duty, in a way of exiiimr 
^Qf^^SJi^yj^h^oUf-rrthe most natural way, and that whidi iabosi 
SttcoDunodated to the present state of mankind, seetas iSffhi 
this; that the revelation should be imparted to some ^efioii 
or persons, to be by then^ commumcate4 A9^ ^^?)!^J9!> 




sBcxw^nO or ektbausd bblioiov. IS 

imHM*; at die lame time fnniiafaiDg them with mffiiaeiit 

pp0ofii aad credentialii to show that they were indeed fciU 

and ioipired by him ; and that the doctrinee and lam thqf 

fmMifth to the worid m hia Bamei^ were really and originally 

<ximBiiuii€ated by revelation from him. For ia thia metiiod 

tKhere m sufficient proof given to satiafy well ditpoied mind% 

«uid provision is made for instructing meib if it be not their 

^nm tuiksf in the knowledge of religion, and engaging them 

-to .tbe ^practice of the duties it requireth: and at tbosanm 

^■uno» there is room for the exercise of reasooi for examine 

-ticm and inquiry into the nature of the evicfenoe^ and for the 

trial of men's sincerity and diligencei of their impartial love of 

-trnthf and openness to receive it 

With regard to revelation as now eaqplained, several qaes- 
^tioi^a arise, which deserve to be considered. The first relatia 
to the possibility d it. The second to the usefulness and ex- 
pediency, or even necessity of it, in tbe present state of man- 
luad. The third rekitee to the proo& and evidences, whereby 
31 may be shown, that such a revelation hath been actually 
giv^ik 

That God can, if he thinks fit, make a revelation of himself 
and his will to men, in an extraordinary way, different from 
the, discoveries made by men themselves io the mere natnrel 
aod: mrdipary use of their own rational faculties and powers^ 
appears, to me to be so evident, thati donot seehow any man 
that bdieves a God and a providence^ can reasonably deny it 
For if the power of God-be almighty, it must extend to wbal^ 



* Wbcb we speak of the revelation's being communicated to oUieny bfiidaa 

wild originally and immediately received it from God, this is to be iiadv. 

epoSLof tiie iwitter of that rsfclation, or the doctrines and laws whidiare timt i^ 

walad.. For. though the inspiration itseli^ considered as an act of God upoa Iha 

vmdg h a personal thing, and cannot be communicated by the person who reciifHi 

it to cthcrsy yet the doctrines and laws he thus receives firom God, may be by Ite 

flaiiuyiikalud to others by word and writing, as readily as if he hadrecciTed tbaoi 

^llw oidinary and natnxal way. And they to whom they are thoa oommttnicatai^ 

^ 9t>Uged. to receive them ab of divine authority, in propordon to the proofs and 

evidences whicih are given them, that the person that delivered them was indeed 

MBt of Gbd/tkid received them by revelation from him. 
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foerer doth not imply a contmdiction, which cannot be pre- 
tMided in this case. We cannot distinctly explain the origin 
af our ideas, or the way in which they are excited or impressed 
on the human mind. But we know that these ways are very 
various. And can it be supposed, that the Author of our 
beings hath it not in his power to commanieate ideas to our 
minds, for instructing and informing us in what it nearly con- 
oerneth us to know ? Our not being able clearly to explain 
the manner in which this is done, is no just objection against 
it . For this we have the acknowledgment of a noble and 
ingenious writer, who is of a distinguished rank among' the 
oppoaers of revelation. He observes, that ** an extraordinary 
^ action of God upon the human mind, which the word inspira- 
*^ tion 10 now used to denote, is not more inconceivable than 
<^ the ordinary action of mind on body, or body on mind.'' 
•And that ** it is impeitinent to deny the existence of any 
.^ phenomenon, merely because we cannot account for it.*^* 

And as^it cannot reasonably be denied, that God can, if he sees 
fitt communicate bis will to men in a way of extraordinary re- 
velation, so he can do it in such a manner, as to give those to 
whom this revelation is originally and immediately made, a 
fiiU and certain assurance of its being a true divine revelation. 
This naturally follows upon the former. For to suppose that 
God can communicate his will in a way of extraordinary reve- 
lation^ and yet is not able to give a sufficient assurance to the 
person or persons to whom be thus reveals his will, that the 
jevelation comes from him, is evidently absurd and contra- 
dictory. It is, in effect, to say, that he can reveal his will, but 
has no way of making men know that he does so: which is a 
most unreasonable limitation of the divine power and wisdoni.f 
He that pretends to pronounce that this is impossible, is boimd 
to show where the impossibility of it lies. If men, like ou)*- 
adivesy can communicate their thoughts by speech or language 



• Lord Bolingbroke's Woiks, voL II. p. 468. edit. 4ta. 
f See concerniog thk^ Answer to ChiifitiaBity as Old as the Creation, vol. II. 
chap.i.p.S» 4. SdediU 
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in such a way bb that we may certainly know who it is thaj^ 
speaks to usy it would be a strange thing to affirm^ that God| 
on supposition of his communicating his mind and will to ai^ 
person or persons in a way of extraordinary revelatioui has do 
way of causing them to know, that it is hCf and no other, tbaifc 
makes this discovery to them. The ingenious author of tli0 
Moral Philosopher was sensible of thia He expressly graiHSr. 
that ^^ God may communicate and convey spiritual and diviot 
<* trnthi either mediately or immediately as he thinks fit j either 
'< by the superior strength and extent of men's own natural 
<< fEUSuldes, or by any more immediate supernatural illuminap 
<< tion." And again, that ^^ God may reveal or discover truth 
<< to the mind in a way superior to what is common and nato- 
*^ ral»" And he owns, that ^* immediate inspiration or reveltf- 
<< tion from God may communicate a certainty to the man thus 
'* immediately inspired, equal to that which ariseth from a 
<^ mathemadcal demonstration."* Though he will not aUow, 
that the knowledge of such truth can go any farther upon di* 
vine authority, or as a matter of divine fiuth, than to the per- 
son or persons thus inspired, or to whom the revelation is 
immediately made. 

. This leads me to another observation on this subject; and 
that is, that God can commission those to whom he has made 
an extraordinary revelation of his will, to communicate to 
others what they have received from him, and can furnish 
them with such credentials of their divine mission, as are suf- 
ficient to prove that he sent them, and that the doctrines and 
laws they deliver in his name, were indeed received from God. 
It must be acknowledged, that though the persons to whom 
the original revelation was made, were ever so sure that it is 
a true divine revelation, and that they received it firom God ; 
their being certain of it is no assurance to others, except they 
be able to give some farther proofs and evidences, which may 
be sufficient to show the justness of their pretensions. It is 
true, that if they appear from their whole conduct and cha- 

* Moral Philosopher, toI. I. page 82, 87, 84. and vol. IT. p. 44, 45. 
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vkb smpernataral gift9»; and enaUe them td^grrB expcHntpn^ 

dip(io^of iuiuro oontiQgent events, which' n<» humdn ^tfgtooitf 

cpii)dr .foresees and which yet shall be accomplished in tile 

]^roper season. That 'God can, in hi^ inexhaustible power 

and wisdoio, by ihese'and other methods, signify to the worid 

that h? 9ent diem, and give a divine attestation to the doc^ 

trinea and laws delivered by them, in his name, no man, tfant 

has jufit notions of the Deity, can consistently deny. -A 

writ^9 who has distinguished himself in opposition to Beve^ 

latiQn,,hafi thought fit to own, that <* when men are sinik 

^< into gross ignorance and error, and are greatly vitiated ia 

^^ their affections and passions, then God may (forany reasoiH 

^-ixS^ys he, that T can see to the contrary) kindly interpose >by 

^^'Sk special application of his power and providence, and reveal 

^< tfO men such useful truths as otherwise they might be igno- 

f f raiU oi, or might not attend to ; and also lay before them 

t< liocb rales of life as they ought to walk by, and likewiae 

^*^ press tl^eir obedience with proper motives, and thereby load 

<^ them to repentance and reformation." This seems to be a 

^[j}^^c9ioce«sion ; but he endeavours, as far as in him lies, to 

ill^^der it ineffectual by adding, << but then that it is so, and 

<^^wben It is so, wiU, in the nature of the jthmg, be a matter 

f^- of doubt and disputation/** And elsewhere he confidently 

affinnSf that "in what way soever God communicateth knofW^ 

^^ Ifdge to men, it must always be a matter of uncertfunty 

^^whethjBr the revelation be divine or not : and that we fa«V« 

^^ no r^ulo to judge, or from which we can with certainty diB* 



*'m proof of doctrines and precepts that are consistent with reason, and for the 
''ItaiiNir of €rod and itie godd of mankind, ought to determine men to beliieVe 
**tniSL nccifQ Utem.". Sdbeme Af. Literal Fropbecy considered, p. 361, i328.^ Mi^ 
Wookton aays, '' I believe it will be granted, on all hands, that the restoring a 
" pcnoa indtapatablj dead toiife, is a stupendous miracle ; and that Iwo qr three 
** nch miracles, well attested and credibly reported, are enough to conciliate ^e 
* biSel^ th^t the adthor of them was a divine agent, and investecT with the power 
^M Ood.** See his 5th piscourse on Mlrpdes, p. S, And Spinosa is said to have 
oedared that, if he could believe that the resurrectioa of Xiazarus was really 
^^itKight, as It is related, he would give up his systenj. . 
'*- Chnbb's PoBthmnoos Works, voL I. p. 292, 298. 
Vol. I, r« 
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" tinguishy divine revelation from delusion."* The plain 
meaning of which is this, that if we should suppose, which is 
the case this author himself puts, both that men stand in need 
of an extraordinary revelation from God, and that God sees 
fit to interpose, by a special application of his power and pro- 
vidence, to grant such a revelation, yet he has it not in his 
power to effect this kind design, or to make it known to the 
world tkat he really gives such a revelation, though his good- 
ness should incline him to do so, and the circumstances of 
mankind should require it. This seems to me to be, in effect, 
an entering a protest against the Almighty, and a declaring 
beforehand, that let him do what he can to assure us of his 
having given such a revelation of his will, we are resolved 
not to believe it. 

Another thing which ought to be observed upon this sub- 
ject is, that not only they who live in the age when the reve- 
lation was first published to the world, may have such proofi 
of it as may be sufficient to convince them of its divine autho- 
rity and original, but that it may be transmitted with such 
evidence to those that live in succeeding ages, as may lay them 
under an obligation to receive and submit to it, as a revelation 
from God. Supposing doctrines and laws to have been ori- 
ginally communicated in a way of extraordinary revelation, 
all that would be necessary to render that revelation useful to 
distant ages and n§tions would be, that the doctrines and laws, 
which are the subject matter of this revelation, together with 
an authentic account of the proofs and evidences by which the 
divine original and authority of that revelation was attested 
and confirmed, should be faithfully transmitted to succeeding 
generations. In this case, those to whom it is thus trans^ 
mitted, enjoy the benefit of that revelation, and may be said 
to have the light of it, as really, though not so immeiiiately, 
communicated to them, as if they had lived in the age when 
it was first given. It must be acknowledged that oral tradi- 
tion is not a very sure conveyance. But it is manifest that 



• Chubb's Po6thumou8 Worksi toL II. p. 5. 
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writbgs may be transmitted with such a degree of evidence, 
as to leave no room for reasonable doubt This is the most 
simple and natural way of propagating the knowledge of re- 
vdatioli to succeeding ages. If, therefore, that revelation 
had any original authority, then, on supposition that those of 
nicceeding generations have sufficient evidence to assure them 
of its having been safely transmitted, it is really of as divine 
authority to them, as it was to those to whom it was first pub- 
lished, and they are obliged to receive and submit to it, as 
sacb: since, on this supposition, they have those very doc- 
trines and laws in their hands, which were originally commu- 
nicated by divine revelation, and have also a sufficient assur- 
ance of the truth of those extraordinary facts and evidences, 
by which it was originally attested and confirmed. No man 
is able to show, that there is any thing absurd in this suppo- 
sition. And it may be, and has often been, clearly proved, 
that what is here supposed as possible, is actually fact, with 
regard to the revelation contained in the Holy Scriptures: 
and that we have greater evidence of the safe transmission of 
those sacred writings, without any general and material cor- 
ruption and alteration, than we have concerning other books, 
the genuineness of which is universally acknowledged. 

I know of nothing which can be objected against this, but 
the uncertainty of moral evidence, and the fallibility of histo- 
rical human testimony. It is easy to declaim plausibly on this 
subject ; but allowing all that can be reasonably alleged to 
show that it is often fallacious, and not to be depended upon, 
it cannot be denied that this kind of evidence may be, and 
frequently is, so circumstanced, that the man would scarce be 
thought in his senses that should seriously deny or doubt of 
it It is by moral evidence, and the testimony of fallible men, 
capable of deceiving and being deceived, that a man, who has 
never been at Paris or Rome, knows that there are such cities, 
and yet he can no more reasonably doubt of it than if he had 
seen them with his own eyes. It is by moral evidence that 
ve have all our laws and records, and the assurance of any 
past facts. And yet is there any man of sense, that does not 
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as certainly believe many facts which were done, in former 
ages, as he believes any event that has happened of late years, 
and within his own memory ? It is manifest that the Author of 
biir beings, and the wise Governor of the world, designed that 
a great part of our knowledge should come in this way, and 
that we should be governed and determined by this kind of 
evidence and testimony in mdny cases of great importance* 
The necessity we are under of doing this ariseth from the very 
frame of our nature, and the constitution of things, and from 
the circumstances in which we are placed in the worlds and 
consequently from the will and appointment of God himself. 
Why then should it be thought absurd to suppose, that he 
should so order it, that our knowledge of some important 
matters relating to religion should also come in this way of 
Conveyance ? If God has been pleased, in a former age, to 
make a revelation of his will to mankind, designed for the use 
not only of that but of succeeding ages ; and if this revela- 
tion, with its doctrines and laws, be transmitted to us, in that 
way of conveyance which we ourselves should count unques-* 
tionable in other cases, and with as much evidence as we could 
reasonably expect, supposing a revelation to have been really 
given in past ages ; and if we have as much assurance of the 
extraordinary facts whereby it was originally attested, as we 
could fairly expect concerning any past facts, supposing those 
bets to have been really done ; God may justly require us to 
receive and submit to that revelation. And he that receives 
it upon that evidence, acts a wise and good part, becoming a 
reasonable being and moral agent. To demand that God 
should continually send new revelations to assure us of his 
having formerly given us a well-attested revelation, and should 
cause the same facts to be done over again for our conviction, 
would be the most unreasonable thing in the world. At that 
rate, those extraordinary facts must be repeated, in every age, 
in every nation, and for the satis&ction of every single person ; 
for one hath as much right to demand it as another ; and, by 
being thus common, they would cease to be extraordinary : 
and this very thing would hinder the effect. Miracles are not 
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to be maltiplied without necessity. Nor can it be reasonably 
supposed, that God will interpose, in an extraordinary way, to 
assure us of past facts, when the ordinary is sufficient, and 
irfaen they come to us with as great evidence as the nature of 
the thing will admit of, and which we ourselves should count 
sufficient, in any other case. 

What has been offered may be of use to remove some pre- 
judices against revelation in general, and to show that there is 
no absurdity in supposing that there may be such a thing as 
revealed religion. 

But although it cannot reasonably be denied, that God 
can, if he pleases, make an extraordinary revelation of his 
will, accompanied with sufficient evidence to convince those 
to whom it is made known of its divine authority, yet it can- 
not be supposed that he would do this, if it were of no real use 
or advantage to mankind. For it is not reasonable to believe 
that an infinitely wise God would take such an extraordinary 
method, if there were no necessity for it, and if it would an- 
swer no valuable end at all. 

The next thing, therefore, to be considered, after having 
shown that an extraordinary revelation from God is possibly 
is the great usefulness and advantage of divine revelation, and 
the need there is of it, in the present state of mankind, for 
supporting and promoting the interests of religion and virtue 
in the world. And there are several considerations, from 
which it may be justly concluded, that a well-attested revela- 
tion from God would be of great advantage, and a signal in- 
stance of the divine grace and goodness towards us. 

It may be of great use even with regard to those truths and 
principles which lie at the foundation of all religion ; such as 
Ae truths relating to the excellent and unparalleled nature, 
fte perfections and attributess of the one supreme God. The 
generality of mankind seem not to be well qualified to pursue 
these truths, and deduce them from clear and certain princi- 
ples, in an orderly chain of argumentation. They are so taken 
up with their worldly concernments, and carried off by a va- 
riety of pleasures and cares, so entangled in sensible and ma- 
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terial objects, that, if left merely to themselves, there is little 
likelihood of their forming right ideas of things spiritual and 
invisible. It is generally by education and instruction that 
these principles first enter into their minds ; and, where they 
have not been taught or instructed, they know little or nothing 
about them. And even as to persons of philosophical minds, 
who apply themselves to abstract inquiries, and professedly 
search into the nature of things, how apt they are, when trust- 
ing merely to the powers of their own reason, to form wrong 
notions of the Deity, and how strangely bewildered in their 
inquiries on this subject, the following book will afford many 
melancholy proofs. A noble author, who is an avowed patron 
of natural religion as opposed to revelation, tells us, that 
^ Theists will concur in ascribing all possible perfections to 
•^ the Supreme Being :" but then he adds, that " they will 
** always differ when they descend into any detail, and pre- 
** tend to be particular about them f as they have always dif- 
•* fered in their notions of those perfections."* 1 think, there- 
fore, it cannot reasonably be denied, that a true divine reve* 
lation might be of great use for giving men a more clear and 
certain knowledge of that most adorable Being, and his glo- 
rious attributes, than they would otherwise have attained to, 
and for preventing or rectifying those errors they might be 
apt to fall into, in matters of such importance, and which 
are so far above our reach. For who so fit to declare his own 
nature and perfections, as far as it is proper and needful for 
us to know them, as God himself? And it is what one would 
think every real and well-disposed Theist should earnestly 
wish for, that God would be graciously pleased to make such 
a clear and express revelation of himself and his perfections, 
as might direct men in forming just and worthy notions of 
the Divinity, especially of what it most nearly concerneth us 
to know, his moral attributes. 

Another matter of great importance, in which a divine 
revelation might be of eminent use, relateth to the providence 

* Boliogbroke's Works, voL V. p. 255, 4to. 
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of God. If left merely to our own reasonings and conjec- 
tures, many doubts might arise in our minds, whether that 
infinitely glorious Majesty, who is exalted above our highest 
conceptions, would concern himself about such inconsiderable 
beings as we are, or any of the things relating to us. And 
as there are many who are uneasy at the thoughts of God's 
exercising a continual inspection over our actions, this would 
naturally bias them to lay hold on any pretence for rejecting 
it. But if God should condescend, by an express revelation, 
confirmed by sufficient evidence, to assure us of his concern 
for the individuals of the human race ; that he takes cogni- 
zance of their actions, and orders the events relating to them ; 
this would be the most effectual way to dispel their doubts, to 
strike bad men with a wholesome fear, and to inspire the good 
and virtuous with a cheerful hope, an entire resignation, and 
a steady affiance. 

That some kind of religious worship and homage ought to 
be rendered to God by his reasonable creatures, seems to be 
a dictate of reason and nature. But what kind of worship 
will be most acceptable to the Supreme Being, and what rites 
are most proper to be made use of, in his service, unassisted 
reason cannot pretend positively and with certainty to deter- 
mine. Even with respect to the offering up prayers to God for 
the things we stand in need of, which is that part of religious 
worship in which mankind seem to have been most generally 
agreed,* bow far this might b^ proper, or consistent with the 
veneration we owe his sovereign greatness and majesty, might 
be matter of doubt and scruple, without some signification of 
his will concerning it. And accordingly some persons, who 
have made great pretensions to wisdom, and a regard to the 
law of nature, have endeavoured to set aside this part of our 
duty. But if God should^ by an express revelation, appoint 
the rites of his own worship, and show men what kind of ser- 
yice he doth require, and will accept ; if he should not only 



* This seems to have been part of the primitive religion derived from the first 
parents of the human race, and which was originally owing to divine revelation. 
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allow, but commaDd them to o£fer up their prayers and suf^^Ii- 
cations to him, and give them directions for the right p^m- 
formance of this duty, encouraging them to it by the ou^M 
gracious promises; this would certainly, to all who belie^^€ 
and receive such a revelation, be a great satisfaction and aid- 
vantage. 

The doctrine of the immortality of the soul, and a future 
state of retributions, is of mighty importance to mankind; and 
the natural and moral arguments to prove it are of no small 
weight ; but yet there are several things to be opposed to theoi) 
which weaken the evidence, and may minister ground of 
suspicion and doubt, if considered merely on the foot of 
natural reason. And accordingly some of the most eminent 
ancient philosophers either denied it, or expressed themselves 
doubtfully and waveringly concerning it. And though the 
general principle, that God will, at one time or other, either 
here or hereafter, reward good men, and punish the wicked, is 
very agreeable to right reason ; yet, with regard to several par- 
ticulars comprehended under this general principle, and upon 
which the right use and application of it in a great measure 
depend, the unassisted light of reason can give us litde infor- 
mation. But, if God himself should, by a well-attested revelar 
tion, assure us, that death shall not put an utter end to our 
being ; that this present life is only the first stage of our exist- 
ence; that we shall be raised again from the dead, and that 
God will call all men to an account, and reward or punish 
them in a future state, acccording to their behaviour in this ; 
and should also signify to us the nature of those rewards and 
punishments, and the qualifications of the persons on whom 
they shall be conferred or inflicted ; this must needs be of high 
advantage, and tend to give us satisfaction, in a point of 
considerable importance, for encouraging men to the prac- 
tice of virtue, and deterring them from vice and wickedness. 

The light of nature and reason may give us some general 
ground of hope, that God will show mercy to sinners upon 
their repentance and amendment : but how far this mercy 
shall extend ; whether he will pardon all manner of sins, even 
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tltose of the most heinous kind, frequently repeated and long 
^ • persisted in, barely upon repentance and amendment ; and 
^ whether bis pardon in that case will be only a mitigation or 
^ i^ission of the threatened penalty, without a full restitution 
^1 ^^ grace and favour ; and how far he will reward an obedience 
attended with failures and defects; these things might create 
anxious doubts and perplexities to seriotis and thoughtful 
loinds. Especially when it is further considered, that reason 
leadeth us to regard God as just as well as merciful, a wise and 
righteous goyiernor, who will therefore exercise his pardoning 
mercy m such a way as seemeth most fit to his rectoral wis^ 
dom, and will best answer the ends of moral government. 
And of this such short-sighted creatures as we are cannot 
pretend to be competent judges. It must, therefore, be a 
mighty advantage to be assured, by express revelation from 
God, what the terms are upon which he will receive his guilty 
offending creatures to his grace and favour ; that he will grant 
them a full pardon of all their iniquities, though they may 
have been very great and heinous, upon their true repentance 
and reformation ; that he will not only deliver them from the 
penalties they had incurred by their sins, but will confer upon 
them the most glorious privileges and benefits ; and that he 
will reward their dutiful and sincere obedience, though imper- 
fect, and falling short of what the law in strictness requires, 
with eternal life and happiness. This must be an unspeakable 
satisfaction to creatures conscious to themselves of many fail- 
ures and defects. And it must also give them great comfort 
and encouragement to be assured, by express promises from 
God^ that if they use their own earnest endeavours, in the per- 
formance of their duty, he will grant them the gracious as- 
sistances of his Holy Spirit, when, from a sense of their own 
weakness, they humbly apply to him for them. To have these 
things ascertained to us by a divine authority and testimony, 
must needs have a great tendency to fill the hearts of good 
men with a pious confidence and joy, and to animate them to 
a persevering diligence and constancy in well doing, amidst 

Vol. I. D 
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the many difficulties and temptations to which they are 
posed, in this present state. 

With respect to moral obligations, as comprehending th^ 
duties we owe to God, our neighbours, and ourselves, what- 
ever certainty we might have of the grounds of those obliga— — 
lions in general, yet we might be greatly at a loss, if lefil^ 
merely to our unassisted reason, as to the particular laws and 
duties comprehended under those general rules. There may 
be duties which seem to be agreeable to reason, and yet can- 
not be clearly proved, by arguments from the nature of the 
thing, to be necessarily obligatory. There may be such ob- 
jections brought against them, and with some appearance of 
reason, as may very much weaken the force and influence of 
them ; especially if, as is often the case, a strong appetite, or 
apparent worldly interest, happens to be on the other side. 
But a divine revelation, determining our duty in those in- 
stances, would soon decide the point, and give those laws and 
duties a weight and force which would over-rule the contrary 
pretences. And I may appeal to the common sense of man- 
kind, whether a clear and positive revelation from God, de- 
claring what it is that he requireth of us with respect to the 
particulars of our duty, would not be a vast advantage : and 
whether, in that case, men would not come far more easily and 
certainly to the knowledge of their duty, than if they were 
lefl to collect it, every man for himself from the reasons and 
fitnesses of things ; or from what he might take to be the dic- 
tates of his own nature, and conducive to his own happiness ; 
as to which, through the prevalence of appetites and passions, 
men are very apt to pass wrong judgments ; or from the rea- 
sonings of philosophers and moralists, who are far from 
agreeing in their sentiments; or, if they did, are not to 
be absolutely depended upon, and have no authority to 
make their sentiments pass for laws obligatory upon man- 
kind. 

The last thing I shall here observe, with regard to the use- 
ulness or necessity of divine revelation is, that there may be 

7 
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several things, which it may be of great advantage to us to 
knowi which yet are of such a nature, that we could not pre- 
tend at all to discover them merely by the force of our own 
reason; as being things that do not lie within our reach, or 
^hich depend upon the free counsels of God. It is evident 
that in such cases a divine revelation is the only means of dis- 
covery : and our certainty rises in proportion to the proofs and 
evidences we have that it is a divine testimony. 

These several considerations are sufficient to show that a 
true divine revelation, supposing God to give it to the world, 
would be of great advantage : and that there is great need of 
k in the present state of mankind. And where such a reve- 
lation is given, and there is sufficient proof of its divine 
authority, it ought to be received with the profoundest sub« 
mission and veneration, and with the highest thankfulness. 
But we are to take this along with us, that divine revelation 
is not designed to supersede the use of our own reason, or to 
render the exercise of it needless, but to guide^ improve, and 
perfect it. 

Revelation is far from discarding or weakening any argu- 
ment that can be justly brought from reason, in proof of any 
truths relating to religion or morality ; but adds to them the 
attestation of a divine authority or testimony, which must 
needs be of great weight. This both gives a farther degree 
of certainty with regard to those things which are in some de- 
gree discoverable by the light of reason, and furnlsheth a suf- 
ficient ground of assent, with respect to those things which 
bare unassisted reason, if left to itself, could not have dis- 
covered, and which yet it may be of use to us to know. 

By the common consent of mankind, a competent au- 
thority is, in many cases, a good and proper medium to as- 
sure us of the truth of things. And to believe upon the 
credit of such an authority and testimony is so far from be- 
ing a renouncing our reason, as some have pretended, that, 
on the contrary, it .is what reason and good sense require, 
and to refuse it would be to act an absurd and unreasonable 
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part * And particularly supposing an extraordinary revels— 
tion from God, and that of this we are convinced by sufficient 
proof, it is very reasonable to receive what is there revealec?^ 
upon the authority of the revealer. And indeed it would be 
a contradiction to believe it to be a revelation from God, and 
yet refuse our assent to it : since it is a most evident principle, 
that as God is incapable of deceiving or being deceived^ what- 
soever he hath revealed must be true. 

That God hath made a revelation of his will to men, bath 
been the gene;*al sense of mankind in all ages and nations. 
This might have been originally owing to a tradition of some 
extraordinary revelation or revelations really communicated 
in the earliest times, to the first ancestors of the human race ; 
from whom it was transmitted to their descendants, though, 
in process of time, in a* great measure corrupted and lost. 
Oi^ at least it shows that men have generally thought that a 
revelation from God to men was both possible and probable ; 
and that this was agreeable to the ideas they had formed of 
the wisdom and goodness of God, and of his concern for 
mankind. It also shows, that they were sensible of the need 
they stood in of such extraordinary discoveries from God, to 
instruct and direct them in the knowledge of his will and their 
duty. It must be owned, indeed, that this notion of an in- 
tercourse between God and men, in a way of extraordinary re- 
velation, has given occasion to impostures and delusions; that 
it has induced men of warm imaginations to take their own 
reveries, the workings of their distempered brain and fancies, 
for divine inspirations ; and that artful impostors have taken 
advantage from it to put their own inventions upon the peo- 
ple for divine discoveries and injunctions ; in order to answer 
the ends of their ambition and avarice, and to erect a tyranny 
over the minds and consciences of men. This has opened a 



• Sec concerning this, Answer to Christianity as Old as the Creation, vol. II. 
chap. I. p. 1 7. et seq. edit. 2d. 
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large field for declamation. But it affords no reasonable pre- 
sumption, that there never was a true revelation given from 
i God to men. All that can be fairly concluded from it is, that 
^ the best apd most .excellent things may be perverted and 
f abused by the folly and wickedness of men. The same way 
of arguing has been employed by Atheists, to show that man- 
l^ind had better be without any religion at all ; and that there 
is DO way of preventing or curing the mischiefs of superstition, 
but by denying a God and a providence. And it might as plausi- 
bly be pretended, that all kinds of civil government and polity 
ought to be rejected, and that it would be better for mankind, 
that there were no civil government at all. And yet I believe 
every considerate and impartial person will be of opinion, that 
all the mischiefs which have ever arisen from the abuse of reli- 
gion and civil government, fall vastly short of the evils of Athe- 
ism and universal anarchy ; wliich would bring along with them 
a dissolution of all order, and of the strongest bands of society ; 
and would produce such a scene of confusion and licentious- 
ness, that a wise and good man would be apt to prefer non- 
existence before it.* 



* Cotta in Cicero has, in like manner, with great eloquence, displayed the 
mischiefs of reason, and has endeavoured to show that It would be better for 
mankind to be without it ; and that if the gods had intended to do them harm, 
they could not haye given them a worse thing. De Nat. Deor. 1. S. cap. zxvi. et 
seq. et cap. xxxii. The sum of what be there offers to show that reason is not 
the gift of God, is because of the abuse that has been made of it. And whereas 
it might be said that there are some who mske a good use of their reason, he an^ 
swers that these are very few ; and it cannot be supposed that God would only 
consult the welfare, or provide for the benefit of a few. If he did it for any, he 
would do it for all.« ^* Si mens voluntasque divina idcirco consuluit hominibui^ 
** quod lis est largita rationem, iis solis consuluit, quos bona ratione donavit : quos 
** videmus, si modo ulli sint, esse perpaucos. Non placet autem paucis a Diis 
*' immortalibus esse consultum : Sequitur ergo ut nemini consultum sit.'* Ibid 
cap. xxvii. p. 319. It is after the same manner that some have argued, that, if the 
benefit of divine revelation were given to any, it must be given equally to all ; 
and since it is manifest it is not given to all, this shows it is not given to any. 
This certainly would be thought a very absurd way of talking in any other case. 
It by no means follows, that because some persons or nations seem to be advan- 
tageously distinguished above others, by having better means of religious or moral 
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Besides, it must be considered, that these gentlemen who 
make this objection against the osefubiess of divine revelatioDi 
do not believe that there ever was a real divine revelation giyen 
to mankind. They cannot, therefore, justly argue from the 
mischiefs which they mention, and take so much pains to ex- 
aggerate, that a real and well-attested revelation would be of 
no use or benefit to the world ! Since, upon their supposition, 
the mischief was only owing to falsely pretended ones. And 
I cannot well see what method these gentlemen could take to 
prevent it. If they themselves should set up for instructors 
of the people, what security could we have that in that case 
they would not come in time to act the priests, and take ad- 
vantage to impose upon the ignorance and credulity of man- 
kind for answering their own political and interested views? 
Much of that false religion that is in the world has been 
owing to men, who, in reality, had no religion at all. And it 
may justly be afiirmed that a real divine revelation, published 
for the use of mankind, and confirmed by sufficient evidence, 
would, if duly attended to, be the best and most effectual pr&. 
servative against the abuses and mischiefs arising from falsely 
pretended ones. This would be the most likely means to fur- 
nish the people with just notions of religion, and to rescue 
them from that ignorance which exposes them to imposture 
and delusion, and tends to render them a prey to artful and 
designing men. And it is certain, in fact, that, in those parts 
of the world, where the Christian revelation, as contained in 
the holy Scriptures, is most generally received and spread 
among the people, the great principles of what is usually 
called natural religion are most generally believed, and best 
understood : and, at the same time, the people, by being 
acquainted with the holy Scriptures, are the least liable to be 
imposed upon by superstition and priestcraft.* It is a thing 



improvement, therefore they are to deny or slight their own advantages, and not 
acknowledge them as the gifls and blessings of divine providence, nor be thankful 
to God fi>r them. 

* This is what I have endeavoured particularly to show : Answer to Chris- 
as Old as the Creation, voL I. chap. iz. 
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not to be contested, that what abuses have been or are found 
among professed Christians, have not been owing to their ad- 
herence to that revelation, but to their deviations from it. And 
the best and most effectual remedy against those abuses and 
corruptions, would be to keep close to the original rule of 
faith and practice laid down in those sacred writings. 

The considerations which have been offered are sufficient to 
show the possibility of an extraordinary revelation froip God 
to men ; and also, that such a revelation would be of great use, 
and is very needful in the present state of mankind, for lead- 
ing them to the knowledge and practice of religion. And 
whosoever duly considers this, will be apt to conclude, from 
the goodness of God and the necessities of mankind, that God 
hath not left men at all times destitute of such a valuable help 
for maintaining true religion in the world, and engaging them 
to the practice of piety and virtue. And accordingly it pleased 
God, in his great goodness, to communicate the knowledge of 
religion, in its main fundamental principles, to the first parents 
and ancestors of the human race, to be by them transmitted to 
their posterity. This primitive religion becamegreatly corrupted 
in the succeeding ages, especially in what related to the know- 
ledge and worship of the one true God : and the nations were 
generally fallen into the most gross idolatry and polytheism. 
God might justly have left mankind without any further ex- 
traordinary discoveries of his will ; but he saw fit, in his great 
wisdom and goodness, to grant a new revelation, which was 
particularly designed to establish, by the most amazing exer- 
tions and displays of his divine power and majesty, the sove- 
reign glory and dominion of the only true supreme God, in 
opposition to all idol deities : as also to give a system of writ* 
ten laws, enforced by his divine authority, containing the chief 
duties of morality in plain and express precepts : and likewise 
to keep up the faith and hope of that great Saviour of man- 
kind, who had been promised from the beginning, and to pre- 
pare the way for his coming by a Series of illustrious prophe- 
cies. This revelation, though immediately given to a particu- 
lar people, was intended to be of use to other nations ; and 
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reaUy was so, in seyeral respects, for preserving some knoir- 
ledge of true religion in the world, when it seemed to be in a 
great measure defaced and lost. This was succeeded, at the 
distance of several ages, by the most complete and perfect dis- 
pensation of religion that ever the world saw, and which was 
brought by tl)at glorious and divine Person, whose coming had 
been so long promised and foretold, and who actually accom- 
plished all tliegreat things which had been spoken of him by the 
ancient prophets. By means of this revelation, the knowledge 
and worship of the one true God came to be restored amoi^ 
the nations, which had been sunk in idolatry and polytheisin 
for many ages : the best and noblest ideas are there given of 
God, and of the spiritual worship to be rendered to him : pre- 
cepts of the purest morality are published to mankind, setting 
the whole of our duty before us, in its just extent: the most 
wonderful displays are made of the exceeding riches of the 
divine grace and mercy towards perishing sinners of the ho* 
man race; and the gracious terms and glorious promises of the 
new covenant are placed in the clearest light. The most ex* 
press assurances are given us of a future state of retributions, 
some imperfect notions of which had long continued among 
the nations, but at length, through the corruption of man- 
kind, and the false subtleties of men pretending to wisdom and 
philosophy, had been almost entirely defaced. The future 
punishments* of the obstinately wicked and impenitent are 
strongly asserted, and the fullest discoveries made of a blessed 
resurrection, and of eternal life and felicity for good men, 
as the reward of their sincere though imperfect obedience. 

These several dispensations yield mutual light and support 
to one another. The same scheme of religion for substance 
is carried through them all, but is especially completed in the 
last. This which comes nearest toour own times, and wasaccom- 
panied with a fulness of evidence proportioned to its vast im- 
portance, gives an illustrious attestation to the preceding dis- 
pensations. And as each of them have distinct evidences of 
their own, so there is a conjunct evidence arising from the 
harmony of them when compared together, which exhibiteth 
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a pleasing view of the divine wisdom and goodness towards 
nunkind. 

It is not my design at present to enter upon a particular 
consideration of the proofs that are brought for the divine 
aathority of the Jewish and Christian revelation; both of which 
refer to and confirm the original revelation made to mankind 
from the beginning. This has been done by many learned 
pens with great strength of reason and argument; and I have, 
on some former occasions, contributed my endeavours this 
way.* Little has been opposed to the arguments which have 
been offered on this subject, but suspicions and presumptions, 
and often gross misrepresentations and rude ridicule ; or such 
particular difficulties and objections as do not affect the main 
of the evidence. Nor have I met with any thing, that could 
deserve the name of a fair and direct attempt, to invalidate 
the evidence of the extraordinary and important facts, by 
which the di^e original and authority of those revelations is 
attested and established. The principal thing on which the 
adversaries of religion seem to rely, is the supposed sufficiency 
of human reason, when left merely to its own unassisted force 
and strength, for all the purposes of religion ; fix>m whence 
it is inferred, that an extraordinary revelation is entirely 
needless and useless. But how little foundation there is for 
this pretence^ I propose to show from undeniable fact and ex- 
perieace, in the ensuing treatise. 



* Seethe Answer to Christianity es Old as the Creation, vol. II. especially 
the nz fint chapters. See also the Divine Authority ^f the Old and New Tes- 
tament asserted, vol. L The sanie subject is also treated in several parts of 
tbe View«f the Deistical writers. And an abstract of the whole may be seen in 
fite Summary of the Evidences for Christianity, at the latter end of that work. 
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PART I. 



RELATING TO THE KNOWLEDGE AND WORSHIP OF THE ONE 

TRUE GOD. 



CHAP. I. 

Mntt t>t hit original contiiiution emd the design of his CretUoTf a rdigious creature* 
Not left at his first formatum to work out a scheme of rdigionjbr himself It is 
reasonable to suppose^ and confirmed by the most ancient accounts, that the Amoto- 
ledge of religion was communicated to the first parents of the human race by a 
revelation Jrom God : and from them derived to their descendants. God made 
farther discoveries of his wiU to Noah, the second father tf mankind* Tradition 
the diuf way if conveying the knowl^ge of religion in those early ages. 

That man is a religious creature, that is, capable of reli- 
gion, and designed for it, is apparent to any one who 
makes due reflections upon the frame of the human nature.* 
By religion, I understand the duty which reasonable creaturies 

II ■ • _ - ■ - ■ 

* When we say a man is a religious creature, we do not mean that every man 
is bom with an actual knowledge of religion and its main principles, which is con* 
tnry to evident fact and experience i but with faculties capable of attaining to it 
b; reflection and proper instruction. 
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owe to God, their Creator and Benefactor, their sovereij 
Lord and chiefest good. It is manifest, from observation an 
experience, that men have faculties capable of contemplatin. 
the great Author cf their beings, and Lord cf the universe, ofl 
adoring his perfections, and of acting from a regard to hi^ 
authority, and in obedience to his laws. The inferior animalsB 
seem to be well £ttod for the various functions and €ap]ejV MD\ m 
of the sensitive life t but there is nothing in them from whictfc^ 
we can conclude that they are capable of forming any notions^ 
of God, or of the obligations of religion. If there have been 
people among whom scarce any traces of religion can be fomad, 
yet still they have faculties, which, if duly improved, render 
them capable of being instructed in it« But who will under- 
take to instruct the brutes in the knowledge of God, and in 
the principles and precepts of religion and morality ? 

This seems then to be one remarkable proof of the snperi(»r 
excellency of man above the other creatures in this lower 
world. From whence it- follows, that he is designed propor- 
tionably for a more excellent end, and for a higher faappiness. 
Since it is evident*, in faet, that man- is capable of rising iti hi*- 
Aought», when duly instructed, above the sensible ebjeds 
which are before his eyes, to the invisible Author of natsr^ thr 
supreme and absolutely perfect Being; and of eontenaplfttk^,. 
loving, adoring, obeying him; it may be justly conehid^ 
^t this was the principal end for which he was desigaed^^ 
as bnng the worthiest employment of his noblest powers*^ And 
to suppose this to be a principal end of his being, and what 
he was originally made and designed for^ and yet that he h^ 
under no obligation to answer that end^ is too absurd and 
inconsistent to be admitted. Man indeed hath a fleshly part 
and animal powers, in common with the inferior creatureSf ty 
which he is fitted for relishing and enjoying sensible good, bdt 
as he hath also a mind within him, which is undoubtedly the 
noblest part of his constitution^ his principal end and highest 
happiness must be judged o^ from the highest and most exed* 
lent part of his nature : and in which his proper distinietioii 
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^md preeminence above the inferior animals doth principally 

consist. 

These several observations lead us to consider man as de* 
mgaed and formed for religion* If there be a relation be- 
tween God and man^ distinct from the relation men bear to 
one another, (and this is as certain as it is that God ^steth, 
and that man is a dependent creature, and the sul:gect of the 
divine government:) then there must be duties arising from the 
tfh&cm men bear to God, distinct from the duties they owe 
to their fellow-creatures. And if it is the will of God that 
they dumld act correspondendy to the relations they bear to 
one another, we are led, by the soundest maxims of reason 
and good sense, to maintain that it is his will that they should 
act conformably to the relations they bear to him« To sup- 
pose a rational creature, a moral agent, to be obliged to have 
a regard to his fellow creatures, beings of the same species with 
himself and to be under no obligation to have any regard to 
Us Maker, the God and Father of all, would bea manifest irre- 
gdarity and deformity in the moral system. As nothing can 
be nuxe absurd and contrary to truth and reason, than*to 
doiy that there is a God; so nothing can be more unbecoming 
m f^ional creature, than to live as without God in the world, 
aad to show no more regard to him than if there was no such 
Beiiig. 

Nor ia it any valid objection against this, that God is infi- 
aitely hippy in himself, and therefore standeth not in need of 
any homage or duty we can render to him, and is not capa- 
Ue of reoeivtng any benefit from our services. For this 
would be to make the very perfection and excellency of his 
nature^ and the greatness of his majesty and dominion, an ar- 
gjomeot for n^lecting him, and showing no r^ard to him at 
alL Gocf s being perfectly happy in himself is no reason for 
Itts not requiring of his reasonable creatures, such duties as 
die nature of things, and the relation between him and them, 
make it fit for him to require, and for them to perform* And 
what can be in itself more fit and reasonable, and more agree* 
sible to the rules of order, than that reasonable beings, who 
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derive their existence and faculties, and all the blessings thej 
enjoy from God, and whom he hath made capable of contem- 
plating, serving, and adoring him, should render him that re- 
ligious veneration and {submission, that love and gratitude^ 
that adoration and obedience, which is most justly due to ihek 
Creator, Preserver, and Benefactor, the Parent and luord d 
the universe ? 

To what hath been offered concerning religion in general, 
it may not be improper to add the suffrage of two noble 
writers of great abilities, and who were certainly no friends to 
superstition. The one is the Earl of Shaftesbury, who says, 
** Man is not only bom to virtue, friendship, honesty, and 
<< faith, but to religion, piety, and a generous surrender of his- 
<< mind to what happens from the supreme cause or order of 
" things, which he acknowledges entirely just and perfect."* 
The other is the late Lord Bolingbroke, who acknowledges 
that ** man is a religious as well as social creature, made to 
*^ know and adore his Creator, to discover and obey his will. 
" Greater powers of reason and means of improvement 

** have been measured out to us than to other animals, that 
^* we might be able to fulfil the superior purposes of our des- 
" tination, whereof religion is undoubtedly the chief — and 
'* that in these the elevation and pre-eminence of our species 
*^ over the inferior animals consists."f 

As certain therefore as it is that man had an intelligent and 
wise Author of his being,:|: so certainly may we conclude that 
he originally formed and designed him for religion. And if 
so, it is reasonable to think, that whenever he formed man, he 



* Characterist. voL III. p. 224. edit. 5. 

f Bolingbroke's Works, vol. V. p. 470. See also ibid. p. 540, 59Q, 591. edit. 
4to. 

I A celebrated writer hath justly observed, that there cannot be a greater alv 
surdity than to suppose beings, who have reason and intelh'gence, to proceed from 
a blind unintelligent cause. C*eux qui ont dit qu*une fatalite aveugle a produit 
totts les effets que nous voyons dans le monde, ont dit une grande absurdity. Ctor 
quelle plus grande absurdil^ qu*une fatalite aveugle, qui auroit produit des «tros 
intelligens ? L*£spirit des Loix. vo], I. chap. i. in the beginning. 
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put him at his first creation into an immediate capacity of 
answering this end of his being, and entering on a lite of re- 
ligion. Two suppositions may be here made, one of which 
must unavoidably be admitted. Either it must be said, that 
^od at his first formation only gave him faculties and powers 
^bereby he is capable of religion, but left him entirely to him- 
self to acquire the knowledge of religion and his duty, by the 
niere force of liis own unassisted reason and experience : or, 
it must be supposed, that the wise Author of his being, at his 
first creation, communicated to him such a knowledge of re- 
ligion, as enabled him immediately to know his Maker, and 
the duty required of him : in which case it cannot be denied, 
that the first notions and discoveries of religion came to the 
parents of the human race by immediate revelation from God 
himself. 

The former of these suppositions appears to me very im- 
probable, and not consistent with the best ideas we can form 
of the wisdom and goodness of God, and the care he must 
be supposed to exercise towards man at his first creation. It 
is most reasonable to suppose, that the first man (and the ar- 
gument will equally hold, whether we suppose one or more 
men to have been originally created) was formed in an adult 
state : for to have brought him into the world in a state of 
infancy, and left him to himself without any one to take care 
of him, or any parents to nourish and support him, would 
have been to expose him destitute and helpless to certain mi- 
sery and death. And if he was first formed in an adult state, 
it is not reasonable to think that so noble a creature, endued 
by bis Maker with such excellent faculties, capable, if duly 
instructed, of attaining to a high degree of knowledge, should 
be thrust out into the World, like a huge overgrown infant, 
perfect indeed in his bodily form and constitution, but with a 
mind utterly unfurnished ; having sensible ideas and appetites 
to fit him for a brutal life, like the inferior animals, but desti- 
tute of that knowledge and those ideas, which were necessary 
to enable him to answer the higher purposes of his destination. 
And what made his . case more particular and different from 
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that of those who were afterwards bom into the world, he had 
no human parents, nor instructors of his own species^ whii^ 
i$ the ordinary way by which men, in the present states ro* 
ceive the first rudiments of knowledge. 

If it be said he might soon, by the force of his own reasom 
and the exercise of his intellectual faculties, acquire a sufficient 
knowledge of God, and of his duty, and consequently of true 
religion, as far as it was necessary for him to know it : I an- 
swer, that though the main principles of all religion, especially 
those relating to the existence, the unity, the perfections, and 
providence of God, when once clearly proposed to the hu* 
man mind, with their proper proofs and evidences, and tho* 
roughly examined and enquired into, are perfectly agreeable 
to the most improved reason and understanding of man, yet 
it can hardly be supposed, that the first man or men, if left 
to themselves without any instruction or information, would 
have been able to have formed, in a short time, a right scheme 
of religion for themselves, founded upon those principles* 
The arguing the being, the unity, and attributes of God 
from the works of nature, and the harmony and order of 
the universe^ by a chain of reasonings and deductions, seems 
to be a task not very fit for the first of men, when mde 
and uncultivated. It is an observation of the Baron de 
Montesquieu, that << the law which imprinted the idea of aCrea* 
^< tor, and prescribes our duty to him, is the first of natural lawi 
<< in dignity and importance, but not in the order of laws«r— 
** It is clear, that, in the state of nature, man's first ideas would 
'* not be of a speculative kind : be would first think how to 
^^ preserve his own being, before he searched into the orl^nal 
<< of his being." I think this must be allowed, supposing 
man, at his first formation, to have been left merely to himarif 
without instruction. It would probably have been a long time 
before he raised his thoughts to things spiritual and invisible^ 
and attained to such a knowledge and contemplation of the 
works of nature, as to have inferred from thence the necesHnry 
existence of the one only true God, and his infinite perfeo- 
tion& So that to have I^ him to himself in the drcnmsCaBoee 
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he was th^i in, to find oat all truths moral and divine, which 
it ooncemed him to know, merely by his own reason, without 
fiuther instruction, would have been to have left him for a lon^ 
time after his first formation without the knowledge of Gkxt 
and divine things, without reUgion, and consequently incapa- 
Ue of living up to the highest end of his being. Supposing the 
first man or men to have been mere savages, it might have 
been ages before they came to a right knowledge of religion, 
or to form just ideas concerning it Or, if man at his first 
creation be supposed to have had an excellent understanding 
and powers of reason, yet if his mind at his first formation 
had been without any ideas but what he gradually acquired, 
he must have been a long time before he attained to the know- 
ledge of divine and invisible things, or could form a lan- 
guage capable of expressing and .communicating those 



Though I am far from approving the account given hjr 

Mr. Hume of the original of religion, yet I cannot help 

thinking there is a great deal of force in what that ingenious 

writer says, to show that the first men in the earliest ages did 

not come to the knowledge of the existence and perfections 

of God by rational disquisitions and deductions firom the works 

of nature. He observes that, ^^ if men had been left to them- 

** selves, and the natuml progress of the human mind, they 

^ conld not at first stretgh their conceptions to that perfect 

*' Being, who bestowed order on the whole £rame of nature. 

*^ The mind rises gradually from the inferior to the superior 

^* -*as nothing couid disturb the natural progress of thought, 

<« but : some obvious and invincible argument, which might 

c< immediately lead the mind into the pure principles of The* 

^^ism, and make it overleap, at one bound, the vast interval 

^ which is interposed between the human and divine nature. 

^' I allow," continues he, *^ that the order and frame of the uni* 



* If we suppose man to have been created at first with innate ideas of God 
iod reBgioo; this is, in effect, to acknowledge that God revealed them to him, and 
tbtt bcm him his knowledge of religion was derived. 

Vou I. F 
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<* verse, wib&i accurately examined, affords soch an aigii- 
^ ment; yet I can never think that this conaderatioQ oould 
« have any inflnence on mankind, when they formed their first 
^ notions of rdigion. — A necessitous animal, pressed with no* 
<< merous wants and passions, has no leisure to admire the 
<* gular bee of nature, and to make inquiries into the 
** of the course of things."* 

Particularly with r^;ard to that great principle of true re- 
ligion, the unity of God, or that there is one only God and 
Father of all, this is not so easily demonstrable, as neoessarily 
to engage the assent of the first men, untutored in learning 
and philosophy. That the works of nature, which we behold^ 
owed their original to wisdom and contrivance, and to some 
intelligent cause or causes, and were not the mere effects €^ 
xdiance, or a blind unintelligent nature, may seem clear, when 
duly proposed, to a common sound understanding : but wbe» 
ther there might not be more causes and authors of the several 
parts of the universe than one, to the mere natural reason 
of men, who have made no great progress in metaphysical in- 
quiries, is not so evident Mr. Hume indeed urges, that 
*' were men led into the apprehensions of invisible intelligent 
'< power, by a contemplation of the works of nature, they 
^^ could never possibly entertain any conceptions, but of one 
<< simple Being, who bestowed existence and order on this vast 
<< machine^ and adjusted all its parts according to one rq^olar 
'< plan, or connected system." But, upon this suppositicm, the 
person who forms this conclusion must be able to regard this 
vast universe as a well connected system, one stupendous mar- 
chine^ all the parts of which areadmirably adjusted to one ano- 
ther, so as to constitute one r^ular orderly harmonious whcde. 
And this is a point which requires much more knowle^e, 
more extensive disquisitions and views, than generally &11 to 



* Hume's Dissertation on the Natuiml History of ReligioD, p. 5, 6. ; yet he owns 
that, " when the contemplation is so fiv enlarged^ asto contemplate the first rise of 
** this visible system, we most adopt with the aUoBgest ooniiclion the idea of i 
^ intelligent came or autbor." Ibid. p. 119. 
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the share of the bulk of mankind, or than those have leisure 
or capacity to attend to, who are not accustomed to abstracted 
metaphysical q)eculations. If men were left merely to them- 
selves without any other guide, they might be apt to imagine 
a multiplicity of causes and authors ,* and that the most con- 
spicuous parts of the universe, which they might suppose to 
be distinct worlds, had different authors and architects. 
Lord Bolingbroke observes that, " though the first men could 
** doubt no more that there is some cause of the world, than 
** that the world itself existed, yet, in consequence of this 
** great event, and of the surprize, ignorance, and inexperi- 
^^ ^ice of mankind, there must have been much doubt and 
•• uncertainty concerning the first cause — the variety of phe- 
** nomena which struck their senses would lead them to ima- 
** gine a variety of causes."* 

It is probable, frohi what has been said, that the first men 
did not acquire the knowledge of God and religion by the 
mere force of their own reason. And since it may be justly 
laid down as a principle, that man was originally formed and 
brought into the world by a wise and good as well as all- 
powerfiil Author, it is congruous to suppose, that he made dis- 
coveries of himself and of his will to his yet innocent crea- 
ture ; and furnished him immediately with ideas of the things 
which it most nearly concerned him to know ; especially of 
those things, which lie at the foundation of all religion, and 
without some notion of which he could not be in a proper ca- 
pacity to answer the chief end of his being. Such are the im- 
portant truths relating to the existence and attributes of God, 
the creation of the world, his governing providence, his being 
a rewarder of those that faithfully serve and obey him, and a 
puufsher of evil doers \ which supposes his having given a 
law to mankind for the rule of their obedience* And indeed 
this necessarily follows from God's having made man a moral 



• Bolingbroke's Works, vol. III. p. 255, 259, 260. edit. 4to. And he ex« 
p rcmj himself to the same purpose, vol. IV. p. 21. 

I 
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agents capable of being govtsrned by laws. And as a law is 
not obligatory, unless promulgated, and made known, it i» 
reasonable to believe, that when God first placed man in the 
world, he made a plain declaration of the duty required of 
him, and did not leave him, at his first coming into the world» 
to collect his duty merely in a way of reasoning from the na* 
tore, and fitness, and relations of things. This was a work 
for which, through want of knowledge, observation, and ex- 
perience, he could not be supposed to be well qualified, except 
God should extraordinarily interpose for his instruction. 

This, which in speculation is a most reasonable hypothesia, 
appears, from the account given by Moses, to have been true 
in fact. His historjf, abstracting from his authority as an in- 
spired writer, of which yet we have sufficient proof, contains 
the best and most authentic relation of the first age of 
the world which is any where to be met with. The account 
he gives of the origin of the human race from a first pair, 
one man and one woman, both of them created by God in 
an adult state, endued with knowledge and language, imme- 
diately capable of conversing with their Maker and with one 
another, is worthy of God, and honourable to mankind. It is 
infinitely superior to the mean and senseless accounts of the 
origination of mankind given by the ancient Egyptians, ac- 
cording to Diodorus, and afterwards by the Epicureans, and 
others who call themselves philosophers. The history Moses 
gives us of the first ages of the world before the fiood, is very 
short : but it sufficiently appears from it, that the first parents 
of the human race were brought into the world, not in a 
helpless infant state, but in a state of maturity, placed in a 
happy situation, and in advantageous circumstances for pre- 
serving their purity and innocence: and that to supply their 
want of observation and experience, God w^ pleased, in his 
great goodness, to favour them with extraordinary notices and 
significations of his will and of their duty. Some few particu- 
lars are mentioned, which show that God made discoveries of 
himself to our first parents, and gave them laws. Of this kind 
was God's blessing and s^ctifying the Sabbath day. This 
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supposes that he communicated to our first parents the know- 
ledga of the creation of the world, of which this was designed 
to be a solemn memorial: that the heavens and heavenly 
bodies^ the earth and all things that are therein, and particu- 
larly their own bodies and sotds, as well as all other animals, 
were the productions of his power, wisdom, and goodness* A 
most important point of knowledge this ! And which included 
in it the belief and acknowledgement of the existence, the per* 
fections, and attributes of the one true God, the supreme and 
absolutely perfect Being. Moses also gives an account of the 
early institution of marriage^ and law concerning it, which, 
though represeqted as spoken by Adam, yet, considering how 
soon this happened after the creation, and how little know- 
ledge he could then have attained to by his own experience, 
must have been divinely revealed to him : especially since it 
contained directions in this matter, which were to be a rule to 
future ages. He also informs us, that there was a particular 
law given to our first parents concerning their not eating the 
forbidden firuit, which, whatever objections some have made 
against it, was very properly suited to the condition and cir- 
cumstances in which they were then constituted.* He ao* 



* I have elsewhere yiodicated the Mosaic account of man's original dignity 
and of bis fall, against the objections advanced by Dr. Tiodal and others. An. 
swer to Christianity as Old as the Creation, toI. II. cap. zt. And as to the parti- 
enlar injunction which Moses tells us was laid upon our first parents by way of 
trial of their obedience, it is no hard matter to show, that it had nothing in it un- 
becoming the supreme wisdom and goodness. For since God was pleased to const!, 
ftute man lord of this inferior creation, and had given him so lai^ a grant, and so 
many advantages, it was manifestly proper that he should require some particular 
iBstainoe of homage and fealty, to be^a memorial to man of his dependence, and 
an acknowledgement on his part that he was under the dominion of a higher 
Lord, to vrhom he owed the most absolute subjection and obedience. And what 
pioperer instance of homage could there be in the circumstances man was then 
in, than his being obliged, in obedience to the divine command, to abstain from 
one or more of the delicious fruits of paradise ? It pleased Ood to insist only 
npon his abstaining from one, at the same time that he indulged him in a fiill 
fiberty as to all the rest. And this served both as an act of homage to the supreme 
Lord, from whose bountiful grant he held paradise and all its enjo3rments, and 
also fitted to teach our first parents a noble and useful lesson of abstinence 
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quaints us with the declaration and effects of the divine dis- 
pleasure against them for their disobedience, and the original 
promise made to them to keep them from sinking under de8-< 
pondency: the true meaning and design of which was no 
doubt more distinctly explained* to our first parents, than is 
mentioned in that short account. By it God gave them to 
understand that, though they had suffered themselves to be 
drawn into sin and disobedience by the tempter, he woold, in 
his great goodness, provide a glorious deliverer, who was to 
proceed from the woman, to break the power of the enemy 
that had tempted them, and to rescue them from the miseries 
and ruins they had brought upon themselves by their apos« 
tacy. And it may be reasonably supposed, that they had 
hopes given them, that though they and their posterity were 
still to be subject to many evils and to temporal death, as the 
effects and punishments of sin, yet upon their repentance and 
sincere obedience, they were to be raised to abetter life. And 
accordingly the hope of pardoning mercy, and the expectatioQ 
of a 'future state, seem to have obtained from the beginning, 
and to have spread generally among mankind in the earliest 
ages, by a most ancient tradition, as I shall have occasion to 
show afterwards. And this is best accounted for by supposing 
it to have been part of the primitive religion, derived from the 
first parents of the human race, who had it by immediate re- 
velation from God himself. 

That there was an intercourse between God and man in the 
first ages, and that he then communicated to men the disco- 



and self-4enia], one of the most necessary lessons in a state of probatbn ; and 
of unreserved submission to God*s authority and will, and an implicit resignatioA- 
to the supreme wisdom and goodness. It tended to habituate them to keep their 
sensitive appetite in a due subjection to the law of reason ; to take them off fkom 
a too close attachment to inferior sensible good, and to engage them to place their 
highest happiness in God alone : and finally, to keep their desire after knowledge 
within just bounds, so as to be content with knowing what was really proper and 
useful for them to know, and not presume to pry with an unwarrantable curioni^ 
into things which did not belong to them, and which God had not thought fit to 
reveal. See the View of the Deistical Writers, vol. II. p. 144, 145, 5d. edit. 
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veries of his will, farther appears from what is related con- 
ceming Cain and Abel: as also from the high encomium 
given of Enoch, that he walked with God, and the distingaish- 
itig reward conferred upon him for his piety, which exhibited 
A s^isible proof of a future state. 

As there is great reason to think that God communicated 
the knowledge of the fundamental principles of religion and 
mora} obligations to the first parents of the human race ; so if 
this were the case, it is rational to conclude that they must 
have been led, both by a sense of duty and by inclination^ 
to communicate that knowledge to their posterity. For it ap- 
pears from the original constitution of the human nature, and 
was probably enforced by an express divine command, that 
the Author of our beings designed, that parents should en« 
deavour to instruct their children; this being the ordinary in- 
let to the first rudiments of knowledge, especially with respect 
to the main principles of religion, and the duties of morality. 
And the first of the human mce, who came immediately out 
of the hands of God, must have had an authority this way^ 
which none of those of succeeding generations, in the ordin- 
ary course of things, could have. The world was just made, 
the creation fresh in memory, and the communications of God 
to men frequent and sensible. Nor could their children have 
the least just grounds to suspect the veracity of their informa- 
tion, or that they had any intention to impose upon them* 
They needed none of those credentials, which were afterwards 
necessary, when there had been false pretences to revelation in 
opposition to the true. They delivered what they themselves 
knew to be true, and what they had received from God; and 
it must have come from them with ^a peculiar weight, and 
ought to have been received with great veneration and an en- 
tire credit* And the long lives of the first man and his im- 
mediate descendants * gave them a singular advantage for 



* Josepfaos speackiDg of the long lives of men in ihe first ages, as recorded by 
Hoies, concludes with saying — << I have for witness all those that bate written 
•Qtiquities both among Greeks and Barbarians." He particularly mentions 
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WBii iiiUKy and Swd 000 jcan wiui fhwr ca uk €Md 
he woold, DodsnbCy be part iuilaili careM tt> get a 
■miialioo (a tbe inkibaI pnnc^plo <■ if iigaiii QenwEsred tD 
thefintpareiitiflf bimIiiiI WcBi^ytliaeC 
CCTiriiMlr, that he lecmcd wtataoefgr Acre vas of 
portaaoe in die #i^ i^n pramtife lefigioiL And 
a gre e ab le to tfaedhine wndom and goodnea^ ai mil as to 
die aocuuiils given os bj Mflie% lo sippoBc^ diat God, who 
in so extraoidinarf a manofr dirtingwdied him, and anrad 
him firem die nmrenal ddoge^ made fivther d iacoi t ai c i cf 
himself and of his wiB to Noah, to be bj him eomn mn ica t ed 
to his descendants. And this maj be jnttlj regarded as a 
second promidgation of id^;ion in its main principles lo die 
whole hnman race. The ddoge itsdi^ die memory of which 
oooU not be soon fiirgoCten,^ must hare had a great influence 



Bfanctlio and Eenmn*, MoiduH, Hmianif, HicreDjvos tbe Egjplini, ihnw wfas 
coDpoicd the Fhceaidaa hhiarj, Heaod afao^ mtd Hccatsos aad HcQmucib mA 
AoHflaos. Aad boidcs Ume, Epboras aod Nkolaas rdate that the «^niti lived 
a tfaoaiaDd jeaix JoKph. Ardueoloi^ L L cap 3. 3Ir. Whistoe, in a noie upon 
ikk pawag e is bii EngHsh traoslatkm of Josepfans obKrres, diat he might ham 
addad Vano, who made that ioqnirj, what the teason was that the •^r^rvita are 
auppoied to have Utad a thomand jcan^ 

* There u DO one fact, oonsidcriiig its great antiquity, which comes to OS better 
attcHed than the tmifenal dduge. Joiepbos quotes Berosos die Chaldcaq. 
Hietoojmos the Egjrptiaa, who wrote tbe Fhoeniciaa antiqoitiea^ Nioolaiis of 
Damatcufl, and Mnateaa : and adds that agreat manj more make mentioa of tiie 
•ame. Joiepb. obi supra. Tbe tradition of it bath spread through the wocld^ 
and is presenred in the memory of all nations : in tbe continent of America as 
watt as Ana, in tbe East and West Indies, among tbe Africans and Europeans. 
8ca Barnetti Telluris Tbcor. Sacra, L i cap. 5. See also Testimonies to 
(bis purpose collected by Grotius De Verit. Relig. Christ. L L sect. 16. and by 
tbe Ictmtd author of Revelation Eiamined with Candour, Part I. Dissert. 13; 14. 
And indeed there are many things in the present constitution of the earth, which 
show that such a flood there bath been, and that the whole earth was coTeted 
with it« 
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to impress mea's minds with a sense of religion and its obliga- 
tions. Xt must have strengthened their fuith in God, who 
made the earth at first, and placed man upon it, and who by 
this stupendous event showed that he had power, if he pleas- 
ed, to destroy it. It gave men a sensible proof that he is the 
JLord of nature, and hath a sovereign dominion over it, and 
over all the elements; that his providence concerneth itself 
with men and their actions; that he is a hater of vice and 
wickedness, and a punisher of evil doers, and is a lover and re- 
warder of righteousness, and delivereth those from the greatest 
evils, that love and serve him in sincerity. It cannot be reason- 
ably doubted, that Noah, both when he was in the ark, where 
he had leisure and opportunity, and after he came out of it, took 
care to instruct his children and descendants in those heads of re- 
ligion which he himself had received; particularly those relat- 
ing to the knowledge and worship of the one true God, the 
creation of the world, the providence of God as a rewarder 
and punisher, the laws he hath given to mankind, and a fu- 
ture state: some notions of which were, by tradition, generally 
spread among the nations. 

The ages immediately following the flood cannot be sup- 
posed to have been ages of learning and philosophy. It is well 
observed by a learned writer, that ^< the manner of life men 
<* led in the ages next following the dispersion, and the p^ess- 
<* ing necessities they were under, occasioned their making a 
" very slow progress in the sciences." * As the wide earth was 
before them^ it may naturally be supposed that many of them, 
would wander about seeking proper habitations; some of 
whom would remove to countries far distant from their first 
settlement, and fall by degrees into a rude and savage kind 
of life. They had little leisure or inclination for sublime 
speculations. The arts and sciences known before the flood 
wwe generally lost with the inventors of them, and those that 
exercised them ; yet still some remains of religion, some no* 
tbns of a Deity, of a providence, of a future state, and of the 



* 0e rOiigine dei Loix, des Arts, ct dcs Sciences, torn. i. p. 596, 397. 
Vol. I. G 
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moral difierences of things, were generally preserved, eren in 
those parts which became wild and savage. Itoannot well be 
supposed that, in their circumstances, they attained to a notion 
of these things in a way of reasoning and argument* And 
therefore it can be attributed to nothing so probably as the 
remains of an ancfent universal tradition derived from the first 
ancestors of the human race: and which the heads of families 
that proceeded frAn Noah, and who had received those prin- 
ciples from him, carried into the several regions of their dis- 
persion. 

Here it may be proper to take notice of a remarkable pas- 
sage of Plato in the beginning of his third book of laws. He 
speaks of a destruction which happened to men by a flood, 
and from which very few escaped; who were shepherds, and 
abode on the tops of mountains, and became the seed of a new 
generation. He says that cities, civil polities, and govern- 
ments, together with the knowledge of arts, having been lost 
and perished in the confusion, the succeeding generations of 
men were for a long time ignorant: that they followed the 
customs and manners of their ancestors, especially in what re- 
lated to religion and the gods; and that they gradually form- 
ed themselves into societies, and had the most ancient men 
among them, and the heads of their families, for their leaders 
and governors. 

I think there are here manifest traces of the universal de- 
luge. The account he gives of it cannot well be applied to a 
particular inundation, confined to Attica, Thessaly, or Greece, 
as were those of Deucalion or Ogyges; though the Greeks af- 
ter their manner blended and confounded them with the tra- 
ditions they had received concerning the Noachic deluge. Plar 
to speaks of a flood which extended to the greatest part of 
mankind. And he supposes, that those who remained after 
the deluge still retained something of the customs and religion 
of their fathers, which they transmitted to their posterity. 
He intimates that there were traditions of this in his time, and 
introduces the account with this question, <^ Do the ancient 
** traditions seem to you to have any truth in them?' To 
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which he answers in the affirmative. But in this, as well as 
other instances, the primitive traditions were very much alter- 
ed and corrupted among the Greeks, and were kept more 
pure and distinct in some other nations: of which the testi- 
monies of Berosus in his Chaldean antiquities and of Lucian 
in his treatise, De Dea Syria, are remarkable instances ; whose 
traditionary accounts concerning the flood are in several re- 
spects agreeable to tliat which is given by Moses. 

It may reasonably be supposed, that in those parts of the 
world which were first peopled after the flood, and which 
were nearest the place where the first restorers of the human 
race chose to reside, what remained of arts or knowledge, 
after the universal shipwreck, were chiefly to be found. There 
also it might be expected that the greatest vestiges of the an- 
ciait religion might be traced, as being nearest the fountain 
head. And they that were aflierwards scattered to distant 
parts would be apt sooner to lapse into ignorance and bar- 
barism. The best remains of ancient history agree in this 
with the Mosaical accounts; that in the eastern parts of the 
world, that is, where Neah and his family first settled after the 
flood, societies and civil polities were first formed, cities built, 
and arts cultivated* The East was the source of knowledge^ 
from whence it was communicated to the western parts of 
the world. There the most precious remains of ancient tra^- 
didon were to be found. Thither the most celebrated Greek 
philosophers afterwards travelled in quest of science, or the 
knowledge of things divine and human. And thither the law- 
givers had recourse^ in order to their being instructed in laws 
and civil polity. 

It is a thing well known, that the wisdofn of the East con- 
nsted much in teaching and delivering ancient traditions. 
IHodorus Siculus has a remarkable passage concerning the 
different ways of philosophizing among the Chaldeans (and it 
holdeth equally of other eastern nations) and the Greeks. 
He observes that the former did not give a loose to their in- 
vention, as the Greeks did; but were for adhering to the tenets 
derived by tradition firom their ancient wise men. And in- 
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deed this was the oldest way of philosophizing among tlie 
Greeks themselves. The learned Dr. Thomas Burnet baa 
observed, that the traditionary philosophy, which did not de- 
pend upon reasoning and the investigation of causes, but upon 
the primitive doctrine delivered by tradition from their fathers, 
seems to have continued among the Greeks, lower than the 
times of the Trojan war. " Durasse mihi videtur ultra Trojana 
<< tempora pbilosophia traditiva, quae ratiociniis, et causarom 
^'explicatione nonnitebatur, sed alterius generis et ori^nis, doc- 
^* trina primigenia et ^ar^a'm^doruJ* Archaeol. Philos. L L cap« 
6. The same learned author, in the 14th chapter of that 
book which treats De Origine Philosophise Barbaricar, 
speaking of the ancient sages and philosophers among the 
Egyptians, Chaldeans, Phoenicians, Ethiopians, Arabians^ 
Indians, says, ^^ they never showed an inventive genius, so as to 
xaake it probable that they owed the things they taught to the 
force of their own reason." It was not the manner of the an* 
cients to form systems and theories, and to demonstrate their 
doctrine by causes and effects. They delivered their tenets 
simply, not in a way of argumentation, but as what ought to 
be received by the learners or hearers upon the authority of 
the wise men, without doubting or disputing. He instances 
in the doctrine of the formation of the world out of a chaos, 
and the conflagration or destruction of the world by fire^ both 
which spread generally among the ancients, but without as* 
signing any reasons to confirm them.*' He thinks, therefore^ 



* I shaU afterwards take notice of the tradition about the origin of the earth 
from a chaos. As to the conflagration of the world, it was a doctrine of the high* 
est antiquity. It was constantly maintained by the Stoics, but they were not the 
authors of it. It was taught before them by Heraclitus, Empedocles, and oth«*i» 
And it probably came to the Greeks from the Egyptians and Phoanicians. Zcb9 
himscU^ the father of the Stoics, was of Phoenician origin. The Egyptians, as 
Plato informs xxs, held successive destructions of the world by deluges and cmi* 
flagnHioni. Thus they joined the traditions of the first destruction of the world 
by water, and the last which shaU be by fire, together, mixing the traditiotw, ali4 
supposing those destructions to return at certain periods. The poets have likewise 
preserved the ancient tradition of the conflagration of the world, as might be shown 
from Sophocles, LucretiaB, Ovid, Locan, &e. The Brahmins also in India hare 
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that these and other things wliich were generally received, 

were probably owing to an ancient tradition derived from 

Noah: or they might be a part of the traditions derived to 

Noah from the antediluvian patriarchs, and which were 

originally communicated, by divine revelation, to the first 

btber of mankind. 

The latter Greeks, who had a high opinion of their own 
wiidom, were loath to own, that they derived any part of their 
knowledge from the Barbarians, as they called all other na- 
tions but themselves. Diogenes Laertius blames those who 
presumed to say, that philosophy had its rise among the bar* 
bariansy and affirms, that they ignorantly applied to the bar- 
barians what the Greeks themselves had rightly done and in- 
Tented. His prejudice in favour of the Greeks carries him so 
&r as to say, that from them not only philosophy, but the hu- 
man race, had its original. Laert. in Prooem. Segm. 3. And 
yet it is a thing certain, and universally acknowledged, and 
whkh appears from his own accounts, that the most cele- 
brated among the ancient philosophers travelled into the east- 
' em countries, Chaldea, Phoenicia, Egypt, Persia, and some 
of them as far as India, to converse with the wise men (5f those 
joatioiis for their improvement in knowledge. A long cata- 
logue is given by Diodorus Siculns of those of them that tra- 
^fdled into Egypt, who had it from the Eg}rptian priests. 
Plato» in his Epinomis, acknowledges that the Greeks learned 
many things from the barbarians, though he asserts that 
they improved what they thus borrowed, and made it better, 
espedally in what related to the worship of the gods.* That 



held, from the most ancient times, and still hold, that the world shall be destroyed 
bj fire. See Burnetts Telluris Theor. Sacr. 1. iii. cap. 2. and his Archaeol. l.ii. Ap- 
pendix. This tradition, like many others, was altered and corrupted, especially by 
those who, like the Stoics, supposed periodical conflagrations and renovations of the 
world; and some of them carried it so far as to maintain, that after such conflagra- 
tions, the whole series both of persons and things should be restored exactly in 
the same condition it was in before, and the same actions done over again. Orig, 
Gont. Cels. 1. Y. p. 245. 

• Flat Oper. p. 705. Edit Ficin. Lugd. 159a 
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great philosopher himself spent several years in Egypt among 
the Egyptian priests, as Pythagoras, of whom he was a great 
admirer, had done before. And it has been often observed, 
that there are many things in his writings which he learned 
in the East ; and that from thence he seems to have borrowed 
some of his sublimest notions, though he probably embellish- 
ed, and added to them by the force of his own genius. There 
are several passages in his works, in which he represents the- 
ological truths, as having been derived, not merely from the 
reasonings of philosophers, but from ancient and venerable 
traditions, which were looked upon as of divine original, 
though he sometimes intimates that they were mixed with 
fables. Eusebius, and others of the &thers contend, that all 
the knowledge of divine things among the Greeks came ori- 
ginally from the Hebrews. But this seems to be carrying k 
too far. Some of those things may well be supposed to have 
been the remains of ancient tradition, derived not merely frony 
the Hebrews, or the Mosaic and prophetical writings, but 
from the patriarchal ages ; some vestiges of which continued, 
for a long time, especially among the eastern nations. 

The several considerations which have been mentioned, 
make it highly probable that religion first entered into the 
world by divine revelation : that it was not merely the restdt 
of men's own unassisted reason, or the effect of learning and 
philosophy, which had made little progress in those early 
ages : but owed its original to a revelation communicated from 
God to the first parents of the human race. From them it 
was delivered down by tradition to their descendants : though^ 
in process of time, it became greatly obscured, and corrupted 
with impure mixtures. 
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CHAP. II. 

Thefim region of mankind toas not idolatri/f but the knowledge and worship of the 
one true God. Some vestiges of which may he traced up to the most ancient times- 
A IrodMofi of the creation of the world continued long among the nations. The 
notion of one supreme God was never entirely extinguished in the Pagan world; 
but his true worship was in a great measure lost and confounded amidst a muUi' 
plidty of idol deities. 

From the account which hath been given in the preced* 
ing chapter, it may be fairly concluded, that not idolatry, but 
the worship of the one true God, was the first religion of 
mankind. But this deserves to be more distinctly considered, 
as it is what some are not willing to allow. Mr. Hume, in his 
Dissertation on the Natural History of Religion, having endea- 
voured to show that the first men were not qualified to find 
out the existence and perfections of God, the sole Creator of 
the oniverse, by reasoning from the works of nature^ draws 
this x^onclusion from it, that Theism was not the first religion 
of the human race. " If," says he, " we consider the improve- 
*^ ments of human society, from rude beginnings to a state of 
^' greater perfection, polytheism and idolatry was, and neces- 
<* sarily most have been, the first and most ancient religion of 
«c mankind." p. 4. And again he pronounces it '^ impossible 
<< that Theism could, from reasoning, have been the primary 
" religion of the human race."* Ibid. p. 9. But his argu- 
ment does not prove that Theism, or the acknowledgment 
and worship of one God, was not the religion of the first ages; 
it only shows that it was not the mere result of their own 
reasonings: and therefore if it obtained among them, it must 
have been owing to a divine revelation originally communi- 
cated to the first men. And this was the case in fact / He 
supposes, in the passage above quoted from him, to which 
others might be added, that it was impossible that men, in the 



* Lord Bolingbroke is of the same opinion. See his Works, vol. TIL p. ^SS, 
260, 
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first ages of the worjd, should, if left to themselves in the cu*- 
cumstances they were in, have any other religion than idolatry; 
and he asserts, tliat they were left to themselves accordingly, 
and therefore were necessarily idolaters* But I can hardly con- 
ceive a greater absurdity, than to imagine that a wise and 
good God, the parent of mankind, should place them in such 
circumstances at their first formation, and for many ages after- 
wards, that they must unavoidably either have no reh'gion at 
all, or a false one; so that it was absolutely impossible for them 
not to be idolaters and polytheists* This seems to me to cast 
the most unworthy reflections on divine providence. It is&r 
more rational to suppose that, through the divine goodness, 
the first parents and ancestors of the human race had a know- 
ledge of religion in its main fundamental principles, commnni- 
cated to them from God himself, at their first coming into 
the world, to put them into an immediate capacity of know- 
ing and adoring their Maker. For in this case, if they, or 
their descendants afterwards, fell into polytheism and iddlatry, 
it was their own fault; wholly owing to themselves, and not 
chargeable on divine providence; since there was an original 
revelation granted them, which they had it in their power, 
and were under the strongest obligations to transmit pure to 
their posterity.* But the supposing mankind at their first 



• The account which Mr. Hume himself gives of the origin of reh'gion among 
mankind is very extraordinary. He acknowledgcth that *' there is a consent of 
« mankind, almost uniTersal, in the belief that there is an invisible iatclligeiit 
<< power in the world.'* But he gives no sufficient account, how there came to 
be such a general consent of mankind in this belief. He never takes the least no- 
tice of a divine revelation as having given rise to it: nor will he allow that th^ 
first ideas of religion arose from the contemplation of the works of nature for 
which he thinks the first men, in the circumstances thej were in, wera by no HMtna 
9uali£ed. Whence then dolh he suppose the first notions of religion to ha.^^ fra* 
ceeded? It is "from men*s examining into the various and contrary events of 
*• human life, and in this disorderly scene, with eyes still more disordered and as. 
" tonished, they see the first obscure traces of divinity.** Dissert, on the Nat 
Hist, of Religion, p. 15, 14, 15. A goodly account this of the first original of the 
idea of God and reh'gion among mankind! It is true, that when men hare once 
formed a notion of invisible intelligent powers, they might be apt to attribute to 
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to have been constituted ia such circumstances, 
diatit was impossible for them to know ahd worship the one 
trote 6q3| the Maker and Lord of the universe: that is, to ful- 
fil Ab principal end of their being; and that idolatry and poly- 
ilieism was the necessary result of the state they were at first 
pEa6iMl and long continued in; this is laying the blame of their 
fiilse religion and polytheism, not upon themselves, but upon 
Odd, and making him the proper author of it. The hypo« 
thesis, therefore, that polytheism and idolatry was not the 
firdt original religion of mankind, biit only the corruption of 
it^ is &r more agreeable to reason, and more consistent with 
the best notions we can form of the wisdom and goodness of 
divine Providence. 

And this, which is most agreeable to reason, is also most 
confixrmable to the best accounts which are given iis of the 
ancient state of mankind. Mr. Hume, indeed, appeals to fact, 
that ^^ all mankind, a very few excepted,'were idolaters from the 
'* {beginning, and continued so till 1700 years ago; and that 
<* the firther we mount up into antiquity, the more we find 
^ mankind plunged into idolatry: no marks or symptoms of a 
** more perfect religion." But if by idolatry he means, which 
seems to be what he intends by it, that mankind, from the be- 
giiming of the world, were absolutely without any knowledge 
or ]^otion of the one supreme God, his assertion is not true. 



such powers, those events which 'they could not otherwise account for. But the 
mere tensideration of the fortuitous accidents, as be calls them, of human life, and 
whidi they might be apt to attribute to chance, could not give them the first no- 
tiim #f aoperior invisible power ; nor doth it at ail account for this notion's having 
been almoyt universal among mankind, as he owns it to have been. According 
to his scheme, Elves and Fairies, to which he comparcth the heathen deities, must 
bave been the first gods of the human race. Whereas it appeareth from the best 
aMnHts of (he most ancient times, that the worship of the one true God, the Cre- 
ator of faeaven and earth, was the first religioa of mankind, and that the first idol- 
atry, or deviation, from the primitive religion, was the worship of heaven and the 
heavenly bodies; to which they were led by their admiration of them, and by con. 
sidering their splendour, and influence on this lower world. Mr. Hume's account 
of the origin of relij^on among mankind is founded in his own imagination, with- 
out any authority or reason to support it. 
Vol. I. H 
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A notion of a supreme Deity dontinned for a long time among 
the idolatrous heathens themselves, and never was entirdy ex- 
tinguished, though greatly obscured and corrupted. And 
the same may be observed concerning many of those whom 
Mr. Hume calls the savage tribes of America: and indeed 
idolatry, in its first beginning, was not an utter casting off the 
knowledge and worship of the one true God, but the worship- 
ping him in a superstitious manner, and the joining widi hkn, 
under various pretences, other objects of worship, to whom at 
first they rendered an inferior degree of religious respect, but 
at length came to render them that divine adoration which 
was only due to the Supreme. 

The most authentic history of the first ages of the world, 
as hath been already hinted, is that of Moses, who is the 
most ancient historian, and the most to be depended upon of 
any now extant. For as to the extravagant antiquities of the 
Chaldeans, the Egyptians, and Chinese, the fabulousness and 
absurdity of them has been often sufiiciently exposed, and has 
been so very lately, by the learned and ingenious Mr. Goguet, 
in his 3d Dissertation at the end of his 3d tome, De TOrigine 
des Loix, des Arts, et des Sciences. And from the account 
given by Moses it appeareth, that the worship of the one true 
Crod was the religion of the first ancestors of the human rac^ 
and that idolatry and polytheism came in afterwards. And 
the farther the nations were removed from the earliest ages, 
the more they degenerated from the primitive religion ; and 
the ancient and original traditions became more and more 
corrupted. 

The nations which made the greatest figure in the most 
ancient times were the Assyrians and Chaldeans, the Persians, 
Phoenicians, Arabians, and Egyptians; and there is great 
reason to think, that among all or most of these the worship 
of the one true God was preserved for some ages after the 
flood.* To these might be added the ancient Chinese, ac- 

* See Shuckford*s Connect, of Sacred and Profane History, toU i. p. 282, Scd 
30>. et seq. / 
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cording to theaooounts given of them by F. Matthew Ricciasy 
«nd others, and especially by F. Le Compte, in his Memoirs 
of China. This last mentioned author affirms, that the peo- 
ple of China preserved the knowledge and worship of the one 
^nie Godv the Lord of heaven and earth, and the purity of 
xeligion among them, for two thousand years. And it must 
be owned, that there are some passages in the most ancient 
Chinese books, which, taken in the most obvious sense^ seem 
to fiivour this hypothesis. But as this is contradicted by the, 
Chinese themselves, who give a different account of the true 
sense of those books, as well as by some learned Christians 
weU versed in the Chinese language and literature,* I shall 
not lay any great stress upon it. As to the ancient Persians, 
they seem to have been adorers of the one true God in the 
earliest times. Dr. Hyde thinks they learned this from 
Noah, and their great progenitors, Shem and £lam : and that 
though they afterwards fell into Sabiism, or the worship of 
the heavenly bodies, yet they still retained the knowledge and 
worship of the supreme Deity, and that religion, in several 



* Tbe propositions in Le Compters Memoirs relating to the ancient religion of 
the CSiinese, were censured by the Superiors of the Seminary of Foreign Missions 
at Paras ttid afterwards by the Faculty of Divinity there, in their deckions of Oct. 
IStb, 1700. Some of the Jesuits themselves have also given different accounts of 
the ancient religion of China ; particularly F. Nicholas Longobardi, who lived 
many years in China, and was well acquainted with their books and learning. 
The reader may consult his treatise on this subject, which takes up the whole fifth 
book of F. Navarette*s Account of the Empire of China. See also Millar's History 
of the Propag. of Christ, vol. ii. p. 281, 282, edit 5d. As to my own sentiments 
in this matter, it seems to me not improbable, that tbe Chinese, as well as the Per- 
sian^ and some other eastern nations, had some knowledge of the one true God 
among them io the most ancient times; especially as their first rulers and law- 
gifan seem to have been among the earliest descendants of Noah. But there is 
reason to think that their religion soon began to be corrupted, and that they early 
im into the worship of the heaven, the earth, the elements, the mountains, rivers, 
and other parts of nature ; to which, at least considered as animated by the spirits 
they sappoaed to be intimately united to them and inseparable from them, they 
oflTered sacrifices, from a very remote antiquity. This, I think, may be fairly ga- 
thered from the acknowledgments of some of those who are willing to give the 
most favourable accounts of them* See the^Scientia Sinensis Latind ezposita, pub- 
lished by four Jesuits, lib. ii. p. 51. Paris, 1687. 
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reelects, was leas cormpted among them than among many 
other of the Gentile nations.^ The Chaldeans and Anyrians 
seem to have been among the first oormpters of the true an* 
cient religion. It is intimated, Josh. xxtw. 8. that Terah^ 
Abraham's fieUher, and even Abraham himself had been in- 
fected with their idolatries. *< Thus saith the Lord God^ 
** yoor Others dwelt on the other side of the flood," that is, of 
the river Euphrates, ^<in old time: Terah, the fiuher of 
<< Abraham, and the fether of Nachor, and they" (by whom 
we are probably to understand Terah, Abraham, and Nachor) 
<* served other gods." It can scarce be supposed, that they 
were so far corrupted, as entirely to lay aside the knowledge 
and adoration of the one supreme God. But they paid also 
an inferior kind of worship to other deities; from whi^ 
however, they afterwards reformed, and, according to a tradi- 
tion still current among the eastern nations, Abraham endea- 
voured to promote a reformation among the Chaldeans. Sutf 
if what is said of this matter in the book of Judith can be de- 
pended on, the Chaldeans cast them out ; so that they wer^ 
obliged to flee into Mesopotamia, where they sojourned many 
days, f From thence, after Terah's death, Abraham, by di- 
vine commandment, removed into Canaan. But still. some ofT 
his brother Nachor's family remained in Mesopotamia. And 
near two hundred years after this, by the account which » 
given us of Laban and his family, it appears, that the know- 
ledge and worship of the one true God was still retained iqi. 
those parts, though mixed with some superstitious and idola— 



* There is a noble passage concemiog God produced by Eusebius, Praep* 
Evangel, lib. i. cap. 10. p. 42. A. from a book ascribed to Zoroaster. If this pas- 
sage be genuine, and that this Zoroaster was of so great antiquity as some sup» 
pose him to have been, he lived early in the'patriarchal times, and may be sup* 
posed to have preserved considerable remains of the ancient primitive religion, as 
being not far from the fountain head. Or, if he was as late as the reign of Da- 
rius Hybtaspesy where Dr. Hyde, after the Persian and Arabian historians, peaces 
bimi he derived his notions of God, as well as some other ports of bis religion, 
from the Mosaic and prophetical writings, as that very learned writer has shown. 

f Judith, chap. v. ver. 6, 7, 8. 
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trout* usagei. As to the Fhoemcians and Canaanitei^ it most 
be acknowledged, that they were over-ran with idolatry anj^ 
polytheism in the days of Moses : but 400 years before, when 
Abraham sojourned among them, no traces of idolatry are to 
be found in the account given of them in the Mosaic history. 
The contrary rather appeareth from what is said of Melchis&- 
dec, a Jdng in that country, who was also a priest of the 
Most High God, and to whom Abraham himself showed 
great respect, and gave the tenth part of the spoils he had 
taken. Abimelech, who was likewise a king in Canaan about 
the same time, seems to have had a knowledge of the true 
God, and to have been a worshipper of him. Nor is there 
the least hint of any difference between Abraham and the in- 
habitants of those parts, on the account of religion, or any 
disturbance given him on that bead. He seems rather to 
have been regarded among them as a prophet of the Most 
High, and a person much in the favour of God. The same 
may be observed with r^ard to the treatment he met with 
firom Pharaoh and the Egyptians, It does not appear, that 
they .were. as yet infected with those idolatries, fpr which they 
became afterwards so famous. And it seems by what is said 
of Pharaoh, that be was not absolutely a stranger to the true 
religion. And probably it was not entirely corrupted in the 
times of Joseph, as may be gathered from the particular re- 
spect he showed to their priests, and from his marrying a 
priest's daughter. And if what we are told of the ancient in- 
habitants of Thebais is to be depended upon, they seem to 
have preserved for a long time the primitive religion, as con- 
sisting in the worship of the one God, the Creator of the 
world, whom they worshipped under the name of Kneph, 
when the other pai*ts of Egypt were over-run with idolatry. * 
Of the ancient religion of the Arabians, the book of Job, who 
live^ after the days of Abraham, is a noble monument It 
abounds with the sublimest notions of the Divinity, and which 



* Plut De Isid. et Osir. oper. torn. ii. p. 359. D. Euseb. Prsep. Enmgel. lib. 
iii. cap. 11. p. 115. 
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are there represented as delivered down from persons of great 
antiquity : though it is also there intimated, that the idolatrous 
worship of the heavenly bodies was then beginning to be in- 
troduced in those parts.* 

I would observe, by the way, that it may be collected from 
the Mosaic accounts, that Gtxl was pleased to manifest him* 
self on several occasions to particular persons, in those ancient 
times, as appears not only from the instances of Abraham, 
Isaac, f Jacob, and Joseph, but of Abimelech, Pharaoh, La* 
ban, and others. And there are several passages in the an- 
cient book of Job, which show that it was no unusual thing in 
those days for God to favour the sincere adorers of the Deity 
with extraordinary discoveries of his will, for their direction 
and guidance, and for preserving a sense and knowledge of re- 
ligion among men.:|: And it may reasonably be supposed 
that it was so, not only in those countries where Job and his 
friends lived, but among other nations in those early times, 
where there were good and pious persons, fearers of Grod, and 
workers of righteousness. And thus probably it continued, 
till, by their increasing idolatries and impieties, 4he nations 
rendered themselves utterly unworthy of those divine com- 
munications, and were in God's just judgment left to walk in 
their own ways. It was probably some traditionary accounts 
of these things which gave reputation to oracles : though this^ 
as well as other advantages they had enjoyed, was greatly 
abused to superstition. 

The learned Dr. Shuckford observes, that there continued, 
for a long time among the nations, usages which show that 



* See the Antiquity of the Book of Job Vindicated, in the second Dissertation aft 
the end of the first tome De TOrigine des Loiz, des Arts, &c 

f We are told, that Rebecca went to *' inquire of the Lord*' concerning the 
children which struggled in her womb : which seems to show that tfa^e was at 
that time in Canaan a prophet or prophets distinct from Abraham and Isaacs to 
whom persons might have recourse to know the will of God. And accordingly 
the answer she received contained a signal prophecy. Gen. xxt. 22, 23. 

\ Job iv. 12—20. xxxiii. 14, 15, &c 
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theft had been an ancient universal religion^ several traces of 
which appeared in the rites and ceremonies which were ob* 
serred in religious worship. Such was the custom of sacri- 
ficeS) expiatory and precatory, both the sacrifices of animals,* 
and the oblations of wine, oil, and the fruits and products of 
the earth ; altars were erected, and pillars, such as that set up 
by Jacob, who poured oil upon it, and thereby consecrated it 
lo God* These and other things which were in use among 
ibe patriarchs, obtained also among the Gentiles, and were 
probably intended originally to the honour of the true God, 
but afterwards transferred to idol deities.f 

To this some learned persons have added, that the seventh 
day seems for a long time to have been distinguished among 
llie nations, and to have had a peculiar sacredness ascribed to 
i^X^t ^^* Selden indeed has taken great pains to show that 
^fae seventh day mentioned by Pagan writers is to be under- 
stood of the seventh day of the month : and that there is no 
proof of the religious observance of the seventh day of the 
^%7eek among the ancient Gentiles. Yet it is plain from that 
"^ery learned writer's own accounts, that there was a particular 
:a-^ard paid by them to the number seven, and that the num- 
Veering days by weeks, consisting of seven days, was of great 
antiqaitf , especially amongst the eastern nations. § And I 
^hink a more probable account cannot be given of it, than 
that it was originally derived from a tradition of the history 
of the creation, and of a seventh day set apart, by divine ap- 



* It appears from the instances of Cain and Abel, and aflerwards of Noah, the 
seoood father of mankind, that sacrifices were made use of as a rite of religious 
wordnp from the first ages. And its having spread so universally among tilie na- 
tioM cm uaace be any other way accounted for, than by a roost ancient and ge- 
uaX tradition derived from the first of the human race. And good reasons may 
becfferad to make it probable, that it was not their own invention, but owed its ori- 
pQal to a divine institution. 

t Sbiickfofd*s Connect, of Sacred and Profane History, vol. i. p. 301, et seq. 

I Euaeb. Frsp. EvangeL lib. xiii. cap. 19 et 15. 

§ Selden De Jure Nat. et Gent. lib. iii. the 17th and following chapters to the 
end of that book. 
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^^vimmmU in commemoratioii of it : though, like other aiH 
<<^M tniiiicions, it came in process of time to be n^^eded, 
iim) llie true original design of it lost and forgotten. It can- 
n\>t be denied, however, that there remained for many ages 
mnong the nations, some remarkable vestiges of the history of 
the creation. It was generally believed, both that the world 
had a beginning, and that it was made out of a chads or dis- 
orderly mass. This is agreeable to the account given by 
Moses : not that the nations generally took it from his writ- 
ings, but from a tradition derived from the first ages.* For, 
as Dr. Burnet observes, the remembrance of their original 
was still in a manner fresh in the most ancient times : *< The 
** higher one goes," says the learned Mons. Goguet, ** towards 
<' the ages nearest the creation, the more we find of thevisi- 
<< ble traces of this great truth, which the invention and teme- 
** rity of man in vain attempted to deface .''f And that some 
notion of this continued for a long time among the Grentile^ 
might be shown from several testimonies. The learned Dr. 
Hyde observes, concerning the ancient Persians, that from 
times immemorial they had some knowledge of the history of 
the creation : and to this he attributes their having retained 
more of the knowledge of the true religion than many other 
nations .:|: Strabo informs us from Megasthenes, concerning 
the Indian Brahmins, who were remarkable for their adhe- 
rence to ancient traditions which they had received from thdr 
ancestors, that they believed the world had a beginning, and 
shall be destroyed, and that God made and governs it; and 
that the world was originally formed out of water. And in 
this he represents them as agreeing with the Greeks. § That 
very ancient Greek poet, Linus, wrote a poem on the cosmogo- 



* Concerning the antiquityand universality of this tradition, seeBumet*8 Arch- 
«eologia, lib. ii. cap. i. and his Telluris Theoria Sacra, lib. i. cap. 4. et lib. ii^ cup* 
7. See also Grot. De Verit. Relig. Christ, lib. i. sect. 16. 

f De rOrigine des Loix, des Arts, &c. torn. ii. p. 451, 452. 

t Hyde Hist. Vet. Persar. cap. iii. p. 81 . 

§ Strabo, Ii?. xt. p. 1040. Edit. Amstel. 
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niBf or generation of the world, which he began thus, as Dio- 
genes I4iertiu8 informs us, 

** There was a time when all things rose at once." 

And from him Laertius thinks Anaxagoras took his notion^ 
that all things were mixed together, and Mind came and put 
tbem in order.* Those philosophers who endeavoured to ac- 
count for the origin of things merely from material and me- 
dbanical causes, without ihe intervention of an intelligent cause 
and author, and the poets who turned the cosmogonia, or ac- 
count of the production of the world, into a theogonia, or an 
account of the generation of the gods, and confounded the 
one with the other, were the great depravers of the ancient 
tradition. Yet traces of it still remained among the people^ 
and even among the poets and mythologists themselves ; a re- 
markable instance of which we have in Ovid, who formed his 
Metamorphoses upon ancient traditions, and the received my- 
thology. He begins his work with an acccount of the for- 
mation of the world out of a chaos, and has many things so 
agreeable to what Moses has said of it, that one would be apt 
to think that either he himself, or the authors whom he fol- 
lowedi had seen or heard of the Mosaic account of the crea-^ 
tion ; which, as appears from Longinus and others, the Pa- 
gans were not unacquainted with. But, supposing this to 
have been the case, he would not have made use of it in such 
a work as the Metamorphoses, if it had not been agreeable 
to the ancient received traditions* And it is observable, that 
he gives it a Pagan turn. And though he supposes one God 
to have been the great agent in the formation of the world, yet 

be at the same time supposes a plurality of deities, and seems 

to be at a loss which of them to ascribe it to. 
Besides what has been said of the tradition of the creation 

of the world, it may be observed, that some notion of a 

supreme Deity was generally preserved among the nations. 



* Laert. in Procemio» Segm. 4. 
Vol. I. I 






ail 

atteriy eztiiignuiicd in die Figpn wodd; aid tkk k a fcither 
pirrMif of the nmsanm a£ jn ancaent nnrvcnai religion wliidi 
tukd ckvtMneA from the beghmki^ There are leircnl 
migen m heathen writiss which iipicafcut the bdief and 
kticm\ed^rnneot of a Defer as haring been derived faj a 
cnfMOmt trariidoo finom die moBt remote antkpntj. The 
anchor of the book De Mondo^ among die works of AiistD> 
He, cslla it ^ a certain andcnt traifitkin or doctrine derifed 
^ ti> all men from their fiohers." 'A^x!*^ ^ ^^^ n' m*E«; 
4^b^ 4ij^'n^iffM^* And before hun Pbtoi, speaking of God* s 
baling the beginning, the end, and the middle of diingi^ 
and being always accompanied with justice to ponish those 
that tran^e» the dirine law, represents this as what aoMiatt 
tradition, • m^jami aj7«^ testifies^f And Plutarch, in hig 
ireati^e^ De Itid. et Qsir. qpeaking of the opinion, that the 
world is not apbeld or carried aboot by chance, witfaoot 
flmderstanding, or reason, or a goremor, representeth it as 
an opinion ci the utmost antiquity, co^GMraXflUK 3d|a, which had 
not its original from any known author, ni? a^/ifl a^tMrtnv v^tny- 
ia, and was generslAj spread among the Greeks and Barbs- 
rians«:{ The most ancient l^;islators were not the inventors 
of it ; but finding the notion of a divinity among the people^ 
made a^e of it to give a greater authority to their laws and 
inttitutions. It may be traced up, as was before observed, 
to the first parents of the human race, to whom it was com- 
municated by the wise and benign Author of their beings. 
And when once this principle was thus communicated, the 
standing evidences of a Deity, open to the view of mankind, 
in all ages, in his wonderful works, must have contributed to 
keep up the idea of it among the nations. And though ft 
roust be acknowledged, that they did not make that use of 
those discoveries which they might and ought to have done. 



* Df Mundo, cap. vi. Aristot Oper. torn. L p. 6ia Edit. Paris, 162a 
t Hat. de Leg. lib. IV. Oper. p. 600. G. Edit. Lugd. 1590. 
t Plut. Oper. torn. II. p. 569. B. Edit. Francof. 1620. 
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yet Ae woib of God, which were continually before their 
eyei^ had nndoabtedly a tendency to preserve some impres- 
sions c^ a Deity upon their minds, which could never be 
absolately erased. I shall produce a few testimonies to this 
parpose among many which mi^t be mentioned. Zeleucus, 
the Locrian, in his celebrated Procemium or Preface to his 
Laws, saith, that <<a1I those who inhabit the city and country 
^ ought first of all to be persuaded of the existence of the 
*^ gods, especially when they look up to heaven, and contem- 
** plate the world, and the orderly and beautiful disposition 
'* of things. For these are not the works of chance or of 
** men. And that they ought to worship and honour them, 
^* as the authors of all the real good things which befal us."* 
** It is easy," saith Clinias, the Cretan, one of Plato-s dia- 
logists, in his tenth book of laws, ^ to prove this truth, that 
** there are gods." And when the Athenian Hospes asks, 
** How is it proved?' he answers, ** In the first place, the 
*• earth, the sun, the stars, and rSi, ^{tfi/reccvra, the whole com- 
<* pIe»on and constitution of things, the well-ordered variety 
<* of seasons, distinguished by years and months, show it : as 
<< also the consent of both Greeks and Barbarians, who all 
^ agree that there are gods."f Cicero has many passages 
concerning the proofs of a Deity, as being obvious from the 
works of nature. " Who," says he, " is so blind, that when 
^ he looks up to the heavens, does not perceive tliat there are 
gods?" <<Quis est tarn caecus, qui cum suspcxerit in coelos, 
" non esse Deos sentiat ?"J And in his Proem or Introduction 
tohis Laws, he represents him as not worthy of the name of a 
** man, whom the orderly courses of the stars, the vicissitudes 



* This excellent fragment has been preserved to us by Stobaeus. Serm. XIII. 
Ilw reader may see it at large quoted and elegantly translated by the learned 
nSbot of the Divine Legation of Moses : who has also well vindicated the ge. 
inuaeDess of it against the objections of a famous critic. Div. Leg. vol. I. book 
ii* sect Sd. p. 113, et srq. et 1 27, 1 38. 4th edit. 

t Plato De Leg. Vh, x. Open p. 664. Ficin. Edit. Lugd. 1590. 

t Orat Haruspic* Respons. n. 9. 
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/<^ of days and nighty the distributions and temperature of llie 
<< seasons, and the various things produced out of the ettrA 
*i for our use and enjoyment, do not compel to be gratefid?" 
^* Quern vero astrorum ordines, ^uem dierum et noctium Ti- 
*^ dssitudines, quem niensium temperatio, quemque ea qmr 
^^ gignuntur nobis ad fruendum, non gratum esse cogant, hone 
** hominem omnino numerare qui deceat ?"* And elsewbeic^ 
liaving mentioned several of the works of nature and provi- 
idence, he asks, << How is it possible for us when we bdiold 
** these and numberless other things of the same kiad, to 
^^ entertain a doubt, but that there presideth over them some 
** maker of so great a work, if these things had a beginnings 
^< or a moderator and governor, ii^ as Aristotle supposes, 
** they existed from eternity." " Haec igitur et alia innumenh 
^< bilia cum cernimus, possumusne dubitare quin his prasflit 
** aliquis vel effector, si hsec nata sunt ut Platoni videtur, vel A 
^< semper fuerint, ut Aristoteli placet, moderator tanti opens et 
^* muneris ?"f Plutarch, in his treatise, De Placit. Fhilos, lib. 
I. cap. vi. reckons the observation of the heavenly bodies, their 
influences, the harmony of their motions, and th^ eflfects 
which they produce, to be one of the principal things which 
had led men into the notion of a Deity : though it must be 
owned, that he there speaks of men's acknowledging a number 
of gods ; among which he reckons the heaven, the earthy the 
sun, moon, and stars.:]: I think it appears with great evidence 
from the several passages which have been produced, to which 
others might be added, that in the heathen world men were 
sensible of the force of the argument which is drawn fiom 
the beauty and order of the works of nature^ to the exist^ct 
and perfections of a Deity. But it is to be observed, that 
though they generally agreed that the formation of things 
was not owing to chance; yet in most of the passages here 



• De Legib. lib. II. cap. vii. p. 95, 96. Edit. Davis, 2d. 
t TuscuL QusBst. lib. I. cap. xxyIH. p. «8. Edit. Davis, 4to. 
I Plut Oper. torn. II. p. 880. 
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mftiH Pe d txs they do not ai^e from the works of nAtuie to 
one only supreme Cause, but seem rather to infer a plurality of 
deities or intelligent Causes, as the authors of this system. 
And many passages there are of this kind among the an* 
dents. It is also observable, as I shall show distinctly in 
another place, that when the Pagan authors, who lived before 
the times of Christianity, urge the consent of nations against 
the Atheists in proof of a Deity, they generally speak of 
gods in the plural, and not of one God only. Yet, not* 
withstanding their polytheism, and the many gods they ac- 
knowledged and worshipped, which was a great and most 
culpable defection from the true primitive religion, they still re* 
tained in some degree the idea of one supreme Divinity. But 
it must be owned, that it seemed at length to dwindle into a 
notion of one God, superior in power and dignity to the 
rest, but not of a different kind from the other divinities 
they adored, whom they looked upon to be really and truly 
gods as well as he, and sharers in the sovereign dominicm 
With him. That this was the general popular notion will 
appear in the farther progress of this work. 

It is an observation of the learned Dr. Cudwortb, that 

though the poets were the great depravers of the true primi* 

tive religion and theology among the Pagans, yet they kept 

up the ancient tradition of one supreme Deity. Amidst the 

crowds of divinities they mention, there is still running 

through all their writings the notion of one Supreme; of 

whom they speak in the most exalted terms, and to whom 

they ascribe the highest divine attributes, and which are really 

peculiar to the one true God; as that he is omnipotent, that 

be leeth all things, and govemeth the whole world. They 

often call him the Father Almighty, the Father of gods and 

mm. They describe him as the Universal Monarch, who 

rnleth men and the gods too. Several passages might be 

pioduoed to this purpose from Homer and others of the 

Greek poets, who in this are followed by the Latins. The 

reader may particularly consult Plautus in the Prologue to 

his Rud^is, ver. 9. Virgil, ^neid. lib. X. ver. 2. et 18. 
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Horace, Ode xii* lib. i. et lib. iii. Ode iv. Other testimonies 
are produced from the poets by that learned writer.* Yet it 
cannot be denied, that they confounded him whom they re- 
presaited as the supreme God, with that Jupiter of whom 
they told such indecent stories, and thus corrupted this great 
principle of all religion. This, however, may be gathered 
from their writings, that the notion of one supreme Divini^ 
was still preserved among them, and never utterly extinguish- 
ed amidst all the confusions and perversions of the Pagan 
theology. 

I do not now enquire into the sentiments of the ancient 
philosophers concerning the one supreme God. These will 
be distinctly considered in a proper place. I shall only ob- 
serve at present, that many of them contributed not a little 
to corrupt this great fundamental article of religion ; though 
some of them were of a noble character, and said excellent 
things concerning the Deity, at the same time that they joined 
in the public polytheism and idolatry. 

If from the more polite and civilized parts of the heathen 
world, we proceed to enquire how the case stood with the 
nations which are usually looked upon as illiterate and barbae 
rous, we shall find that many of them had also a notion of 
one supreme Divinity ; and even some of those, from whom 
one would have least expected it, seem to have preserved the 
ancient tradition in this respect more clear, than the nations 
among whom learning and science flourished. 

It was for a long time thought, that the Hottentots, or 
nations which inhabit the countries about the Cape of Good 
Hope, had no notion of God at all : but the latest and best 
accounts assure us, that they believe one supreme Being* 
F. Tachart tells us, that in conference with some of the most 
intelligent Hottentots, he found that they believed there is a 
God who made heaven and earth, and causeth it to thunder 
and rain, &c but did not think themselves obliged to worship 
him. This is confirmed by other writers of credit, particu- 

* Cudworth*8 Intel. System, chap. ir. sect 19. p* S55» et seq* 2d edit. 
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larly by Mr. Kolben, whose accounts of the Hottentots are 
most exact, and the most to be depended upon. He took 
particular pains, whilst he was at the Cape of Good Hope, 
where he lived several years, to inform himself of their re^ 
ligion and customs ; and affirms, that they believe a supreme 
Being, the Creator of heaven and earth, and of all things 
that are therein, through whose omnipotence all things live 
and move ; and that this Being is endued with unsearchable 
attributes and perfections ; giving him a name which in their 
language signifieth the God of gods. This may seem to 
argue high ideas of the Divinity. But then it is to be ob« 
served, that they say of this supreme God, that he is a good 
man, doing no harm to any body, and dwells far above the 
moon ; and that they pay no distinct worship to htm, though 
they do to the moon. They also worship an evil being, whom 
they look upon to be the father of mischief, that they may 
avert his malice.* Considering their character, it can hardly 
be supposed that their notions of a supreme Being, as far 
as they are just and right, are the effect of their own reason- 
ing, to which in matters of religion they are observed to have 
an utter aversion ; but must have proceeded from the remains 
of ancient tradition, derived to them from their ancestors, 
of whose opinions and customs they are very tenacious. 
There are other old traditions among them, some remarkable 
instances of which are mentioned by that author* 

The same observation may be made concerning the Negroes 
in Guinea. We are told, that they generally acknowledge 
one supreme almighty Being: but believe he is too far 
above us to take notice of poor mortals : and therefore 
they pay him no manner of adoration ; neither praying to 
lim, nor giving him thanks for any thing: but pray and 
sacrifice to a multitude of other deities, some of which are 
extremely ridiculous.f 



• Sec Kolben's Account of the Cape of Good Hope. English translation. 
^ol. I. chap. viii. 

t See Salmon's account of Guinea in his Modern] History, from Bosman and 
otW authors. 
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It appears from both ancient and modem accounts of Iih 
dift) that there are several tribes and nations there^ who ac- 
knowledge and worship one supreme Being, as the origittal 
and productive cause of all things : but that this God does 
not concern himself immediately with things of little momenty 
but has created other gods to be his vicegerents ; and these 
again have their subordinate gods, of whom they suppose an 
amazing number, to each of whom worship is due.* 

The people of Ceylon in the East Indies, as Mr. Knox 
informs us, who lived there twenty years, worship many godi^ 
and even evil spirits, lest they should be destroyed by them ; 
yet they acknowledge one God to be the supreme, whom 
they call by a name which signifies the Creator of hesven 
and earth ; but that he sends forth inferior gods, to whom 
he hath committed the care of affairs.f Of these there are 
many images, and they have priests and temples dedicated to 
them, but none to the Supreme. 

As to the people of America, Acosta tells us, «< that this 
« is common to almost all the barbarians, that they acknow- 
^ ledge a God supreme over all things, and perfectly good :" 
and he adds, *<that therefore they ought to be carefully 
<« taught who is that supreme and eternal Author of all things, 
« whom they ignorantly worship." — «< Hoc commune apud 
** omnes peni barbaros est, ut Deum quidem omnium reram 
*« supremum et summe bonum fateantur. — Igitur et quia ille 
<* summus idemque sempitemus rerum omnium opifex, qnem 
" ignoranter colunt, per omnia doceri debent.":): And Lafe- 



cc 



• Narratiye of the Duiish Missionaries, Part 2d. p. 7. et seq. And Fhilipi* 
Account of the Religion, &c. of the people of Malabar. 

• This notion of God*8 not concerning himself with the affairs of thii wotU, 
but commitUng them wholly to inferior deities, obtained very generally among 
the Pagans, and was a principal cause of the idolatry which prevailed among them. 
For hence it came to pass, that in process of time their regards and worship wete 
almost wholly confined to these inferior deities, upon whom they thought they 
inwnediately depended ; whilst the supreme God was regarded as little more tkan 
an ideal being, and almost entirely neglected. 

t Jos. AcosU De procuranda Indorum salute, lib. V. p. 475, as cited by Cyd- 
worth. But though they acknowledged the chief God to be very good, many o£ 
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teau, in his Mceurs des Sauvages observes, that they acknow- 
ledge one supreme Being or Spirit : though he adds, that 
they confound him with the sun, whom they call the Great 
Spirit, the author and master of life.* I believe this is true 
of many of those savages ; but still it shows they had a notion 
of one supreme Deity, though they misapplied it to the sun. 
Some of the Americans, however, seem to have had a notion 
of a supreme Deity above the sun. Garcilasso de la Vega 
says, that the most ancient inhabitants of Peru, before the 
Incas came among them, and whom he represents as ex- 
tremely 'rude and uncultivated, yet acknowledged one su- 
preme God, whom they called Pacha Camack; and said, that 
it was he that gave life to all things, and sustained and pre- 
served the universe ; but that as he was invisible, and they did 
not see him, they could not know him : and therefore to him 
they seldom erected temples, or offered sacrifices; though 
they showed their veneration for him by bowing their head, 
and lifting up their eyes, when his sacred name was mention- 
ed. One temple, however, was erected to him, in a valley 
called the Valley of Pacha Camack, which was standing when 
the Spaniards first came into those parts. The Incas made 
them worship the sun from political views : in consequence of 
which Pacha Camack became in a great measure neglected. 
We are told also concerning some of the inhabitants of 
Florida, that they worshipped one God, the Creator of all 
things, whom they call Okee : their high priests offer sacrifice 
to him ; but they believe he minds not human affairs himself, 
bat commits the government of them to other deities, whom 
they therefore worship, especially the sun and moon. 

Thus it appears that there are traces of the belief of one 
supreme Deity among many different nations in the several 

^iKm were principally solicitous to worship an evil being or beings, for fear of 
tbeir doing them mischief. 

* So we find in a passage, which I shall afterwards cite from Macrobius, that 
^e d?ilized Roman and Greek Pagans, in their solemn acts of devotion to 
tJ»«ron, called him the Spirit of the World, the Power of the World, the Light of 
tJie World. 

Vol. I. K 
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parts of the world, and even among people which are ac- 
counted the most barbarous ; and this can hardly be supposed 
to be merely owing to the force of their own reasoning, desti- 
tute as they are of learning and improvement. It is most 
natural to ascribe it to the remains of an ancient universal 
religion, which obtained from the beginning, and was derived 
from the first ancestors of the human race. It must be own- 
ed, that there have been and are other nations, among whom 
this great article of the ancient religion appears to have been 
almost entirely lost, and who acknowledged and worshipped 
many gods, without seeming to have had any distinct notion 
of one God that is absolutely supreme above all the rest 
But not to insist upon this at present, I would observe, that 
even in those nations which still retain the . notion of a su- 
preme Deity, this venerable tradition, though highly agree- 
able to reason, came at length, through the negligence and 
corruption of mankind, to be amazingly perverted and de- 
praved. It was covered and overwhelmed, so as to be scarce 
discernible under a monstrous load of superstitions and idol- 
atries. Some nations which acknowledged a supreme Being 
rendered him no worship at all ; in others his worship was so 
mixed and confounded with that of idol deities, that scarce 
any traces of it appear in their worship, in their religion, and 
in their laws. The great number of divinities which were 
introduced from time to time, and the worship of which was 
established by public authority, turned off their attention and 
regards from the one true God, so that he was in a great mea- 
sure neglected and overlooked, whilst they paid that worship 
to vain idols which was due to him alone. Mr. Locke, there- 
fore, had just reason to say, that " in the crowds of wrong 
<* notions and invented rites, the world had almost lost sight 
" of the only true God."* Lord Bolingbroke makes the 
same observation, that " they lost sight of him, and suffered 
" imaginary beings to intercept the worship due to him 



• Locke's Reason, of Christ in his Works, vol. II. p. 530, 531. Edit, 3d. 
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<« alone."* Allowing the most favourable representations that 
can possibly be made of the state of the heathen world, con- 
sistently with truth and fact, the darkness and confusion the 
people were under with regard to the knowledge and worship 
of the one true God, was gross and deplorable to an astonish- 
ing degree ; so that they stood in great need of an extraordi- 
nary divine interposition to recover them from it. This is 
what I shall now proceed to show. And it will be proper to 
take some notice of the principal steps by which this grand 
defection from the right knowledge and worship of the only 
true God was brought about, and came to prevail so gene- 
rally among the nations. And in carrying on this inquiry, I 
shall have a particular regard to those Pagan nations which 
have been most admired for their wisdom, and among whom 
learning and philosophy seemed to make the greatest pro- 
gress. 

» Bol Works, vol IV. p. 80. et 461. Edit. 4to. 
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7#rit inMt ancient uloiatij, and which was probably die 
tmx^ dmatioD from the worship of die one true God, seems 
to ha^e been die worshipof heaTen and die heaTenly bodies, 
dwr jion^ moon, and stars. Dudorus Scolns acquaints us, 
tlMt ^ the moiit ancient people of Yg^pt^ looking np to the 
^ world aborfethem, and the nature of the muTcrs^ and being 
^ timck with astonishnient and admiradon, supposed the son 
^ aikd mo^m to be the eternal and first or principal gods." And 
\m afUirwardi} adds, that ^ they supposed that these gods gO' 
** iftnt the whole world."* This passage is cited by Eusebius, 
who aW/ obsenresi concerning the ancient Phoenicians, that 0/ 
^^f^ ^\f6tifjMf the firdt natural philosophers among them, or the 
firM who profesiiedly applied themselves to inquire into the 
nature of things, ** looked upon the sun and moon, and other 
^ wandering stars, and the elements, and the things that were 
** connected witli these, to be the only gods." Thus, instead 
of l>eing Jed by contemplating the wonderful works of God, 
Uy adore him the glorious author, these searchers into nature 
worshipped the works themselves as gods. Trusting to their 
own wiftdom, they began to neglect the ancient tradiuon which 
MoHcs lays down as the foundation of all religion, that in the 
hcffinniiii^ God created the heaven and the earth. What has 
been said of the Egyptians and Phoenicians holds equally con- 
cerning the Assyrians and Chaldeans, whom many suppose 



1 itt KMT AlyvTTOv ivB^di^Vf ro ^xXeciov yivofAivv; avetSki^avras (tg rev xca-fAcv, 
HUt rh ruv 6kM¥ (pvertVf Kara^kecyivrdf rt xu) ^avfAOffavras v^eXttSttv uyett S«wp 
ai^iin Ti Kci) vr^eiruf rov r» ^A./ov kk) rhv fftXmm rims J« rvs ^lii v^iffvavreu rof 
fifiruvrec Koffiov lioiKtTv* Diod. Sicul. lib. i. Euseb. Praepar. Evangel, lib. L cap. 
it. lib initio. 
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to have been the first that rendered divine worship to the 
heavenly bodies. It is not, however, probable, that any of 
these nations fell all at once into the grossest kind of this idol- 
atry. They began very early to apply themselves to the 
study of astronomy, and to make observations on the stars, 
their motions and influences. Among them judicial astrolo- 
gy had its rise. By indulging their speculations, they came 
to regard them as living intelligent beings, a notion which 
afterwards obtained very generally among mankind.* At 



* The learned Dr. Campbell is very positive that ** beyond all doubt, man if, 
*^ left to bimself, without instruction, will conceive the heavenly bodies to be all 
** animated; and that by inward life and power they perform all their motions*'* 
CampbeU*8 Necessity of Revelation, p. 185, 186. And again, he says, « I cannot 
*< help being assured, that mankind, left wholly to themselves, having no supematu- 
** ral revelation, will not only apprehend the heavenly bodies are animals, but 
« will confine thenr thoughts, their hopes, and fears, to these superior beings, 
'* upon whom they ju^e by experience they depend ; and tvill have no notion, 
*' no conception of an invisible Being, infinitely greater, who is over all, God 
« blessed for ever.** Ibid. p. 211. and p. 393. He expresses himself to the 
same purpose in other places, and thinks this is the most natural way of account- 
ing ibr their original idolatry. It appears to me very probable, that men began 
very eariy to look upon the sun, moon, and stars, to be animated beings; and that 
thidf with the consideration of their influences on this lower world, was what 
principally gave rise to the first and most ancient idolatry. But I cannot carry 
it so fiur as to pronounce with this learned writer, that men, if left to themselves, 
woold, -^ beyond all doubt,** conceive the heavenly bodies to be all animated, and 
to perform all their motions by an inward life and power ; and that it would be 
as natiural for them to look upon the stars to be living beings, as to believe that 
the animals they see about them, men, birds, beasts, &c. are living beings. I 
diould think that their -constant unvaried motions, so different from the spontan- 
eotts motions of Animals, would rather lead men to conclude, that they did not 
move by an inward life and power of their own. Or, supposing men to regard 
them as living beings, it would not necessarily follow, that they could not raise 
fiieir views beyond them to an invisible Deity. They might still look upon them 
to be the creatures and subjects of the Supreme; especially considering that, as 
hath been already shown, the notion of the supreme Being, who created heaven 
and earth, had been communicated to mankind from the be^nning. There have 
been Christians who believed the stars to be animated. So did the famous On* 
gen, who believed them to be endued by God with reason and wisdom, and yet 
did not think they ought to be worshipped, but God only, who marie them to be 
what they are, and gave them light and understanding — and that the sun, moon, 
and other stars, all join with just men in praising God, and his only begotten 
Son. Origcn cont. Cels. lib. v. p. 237, 238. The same may be said of that learn- 
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first probably they might consider them in a subordination to 
the Supreme, as the most glorious ministers of the Most High, 
and to whom the administration of" things was chiefly com- 
mitted ; to whom, therefore, they paid a subordinate worship. 
But they came afterwards to regard them as the principal dei- 
ties, who had a universal dominion, and on whom mankind 
had their chief dependence. Thus was introduced a plu- 
rality of deities; and the knowledge and worship of the only 
true God came to be in a great measure neglected and lost. 
Or, if they paid a greater worship to one god as superior to 
the rest, it was the sun. This kind of idolatry soon spread 
among the nations. Maimonides tells us concerning the an- 
cient Zabians, who, he says, had filled a great part of the 
earth, that they held that there is no god beside the stars: 
that they are all deities; but that the sun is the great or chief 
god: and that the highest notion they formed of God was, 
that he is the spirit or soul of the celestial orbs.* In like 
manner, Philo-Biblius, the translator of Sanchoniathon's Phce- 
nician history, tells us concerning the ancient inhabitants of 
Phoenicia, that ^^ they accounted this god," speaking of the sun, 
^* to be the only Lord of heaven. — Tw-ov yd^ ^shv mfuZCv fjj^ 
" *^av5 ydiimr And therefore, he adds, that they called him 
Baal Samen, which in the Phoenician language has that sig- 
mfiication.f The learned Mr. Sale, in his Preliminary Dis- 
course to his translation of the Koran, observes from the Ara- 
bian writers, that the ancient Arabs, from the rising and 
setting of the stars, by long experience, observed what changes 
happen in the air, and at length came to ascribe divine pow- 
er to them. And it appears from a passage in the ancient 
book of Job, that in his time, which was probably before 



ed Rabbi, Maimonides, who asserts, that the celestial orbs arc intelligent and 
tional animals, which worship, praise, and celebrate their Creator and Lord. 
And he represents other Jewish doctors as of the same opinion. Maimon. More 
Kevoch. part ii. cap. 5. 

* Maimon. More Nevoch. part iii. cap. 29. 

i" Apud Euseb. Frepar. Evangel, lib. i. cap. 10. 
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Mosei^ the worship of the heavenly bodies was practised in 
those parts of Arabia where he lived: though it is likely there 
were still many among them, as well as Job himself, who re- 
garded it as a great iniquity, to be punished by the judge, and 
. as a denying the God that is above. Job xxxi. 26, 27, 28. 
As to the ancient Persians, though Dr. Hyde will not allow 
what Herodotus affirms, that they worshipped the sun, moon^ 
and stars, and the elements, all along from the beginning, yet 
he acknowledges that they fell very early into the worship of 
the heavenly bodies, even before the days of Abraham ; though 
he affirms, that they were afterwards reclaimed from it, and 
that they all along still retained the knowledge and worship 
of the one supreme God. But whether this account may be 
depended upon or not, certain it is, that the idolatrous worship 
of the heavenly bodies had made a considerable progress in 
the world before the days of Moses, as is evident from his 
writings. And it is most expressly prohibited in his law. 

With respect to the ancient Grecians, the testimony of 
Plato, in his Cratylus, has been often quoted, " The first in- 
** habitants of Greece," says he, " appear to me, to have es- 
" teemed these only to be gods, as many of the barbarians now 
^^ do, the sun, and moon, and the earth, and stars, and hea- 
•* ven." * The same thing is signified by Aristotle, when he 
saitb, that " it hath been delivered down to us by the an- 
•* cients and those of old times, both that these (viz. the stars) 
** are gods, and that the divinity comprehendeth whole or 
" universal nature." f And he observes, that " all the other 
" things were added afterwards, for the better persuasion of 
*< the multitude, and for public utility, to keep up a reverence 
** for the laws : such as, the representing the gods to be of 



* Ocmvroi /to) •! ^^irot rm at^^u^uf ruv x%fu rn* *EXX«3a rovrovs fiovouf Btovg 
iiyu^Beu, v^tiq fVvvroXko) rav ^a^ici^atf, fikiof, netiynv, »ut &^r^ec, xetl ohgocvof. Plati 
Oper. Ficin. Edit. Lugdun. p. 265. B. 

*}* TLa^a^'i^oreu uvro rav i^^aiuv xeti vrakeuMVy 'drt ^u), ri Cttv ovroit xai ^t^nx^ 
T« :^«y Ttfy iXnv ^vfftv* Arist Metaph. lib. xiv. cap. 8. Oper. torn. II. p. 100?. 
Edit. Paris, 1629. 
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<< human form, or like to other animals, and other things of 
<< that kind." When the Greeks grew in learning and polite- 
ness, they were stillequally addicted to the worship of the bearen- 
ly bodies, as their rude ancestors had been, with this difference 
that, as Aristotle intimates in the passage now referred to, they 
added other grosser idolatries and superstitions to it It was 
for affirming the stars to be inanimate bodies, which was looked 
upon to be a denying their divinity, and for saying that the 
sun is a body of fire, and the moon a habitable earth, tbit 
Anaxagoras was accused at Athens for impiety ; and, as some 
authors tell us, fined five talents, and banished. * And though 
Plutarch seems to deny this, yet he owns in his life of PericleS) 
that Pericles took care to send Anaxagoras away from Athene^ 
firom an apprehension that he would be in great danger of being 
condemned by the Athenians if he stayed there. Even the great 
Socrates himself censured him, as guilty of presumption and 
arrogance, f And Plato, in the beginning of his tenth book 
of laws, charges that opinion as leading to Atheism, and a 
denial of divine providence : and he himself frequently pre- 
scribes the worship of the stars, which seem to be the principal 
divinities he recommends to the people. The other philoso- 
phers, and especially the Stoics, were of the same sentiments. 
Balbus, the Stoic, in Cicero's second book, De NaturaDeorum, 
when he argues for a providence, takes particular pains to 
prove, that the stars are gods, and to be worshipped as such. 
Plutarch gives an authentic testimony of the general opinion 
and practice of the Pagans in his time, and plainly expresses 
his own approbation of it. In his answer to Colotes, the Epi- 
curean, he reckons it among the things which are most firmly 
believed, and which cannot without great absurdity be denied, 
that " there is a Providence, and that the sun and moon are 
animated ; whom," says he, " all men worship, and to whom 



* Diog. Lacrt. in Anaxagora, lib. il. scgm. 12, 13, 14. 

f Xen. Memorab. Socrat lib. iv. cap. 7. segin. 6, 7. p. 551. Edit. Oxon. 1749. 
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^Vthqroffisr up sacrifices and prayers— -oTi? vdwig SA^uw^ Bvou^g 

To this species of idolatry may also be referred their wor« 
shilling and ascribing divinity to the whole compass of the 
keayen or circumambient aether, whiph many of them esteemed 
to be Uie chief god;, not indeed considered merely as inani- 
matey bat as animated with a soul, of which all the heavenly 
bodies are partakers. Remarkably to this purpose is that pas- 
sage of Ennius» preserved by Cicero. '^ Aspice hoc sublime 
<< candensi quern invocant omnes Jovem" — << Behold this re« 
f< splendent height of hieaven, which all men invoke as Jove." 
To iim may be added a passage from Euripides, which Cicero 
translates thus : 

" Vides sablime futuBi, immodcratum artliera, 

** Qvt temm tenerp drcumjectu amplectitur. 

** Hunc Bummum habeto divAm» hunc peiliibeto Jovem.**— 

^ Thou seest the high unmeasurable expanse of sether, which 
*^ encompasseth the earth in its tender embrace. This regard 
*^ as the chief of the gods ; celebrate this as Jupiter." f The 
&mous Stoic^ Chrysippusy argued, as Cicero informs us, that 
he whom mea call Jupiter is the sether. << Chrysippus dis- 
*' putavit aethera esse eum quern homines appellant Jovem.^ 
That great naturalist, Pliny, says, <^It is reasonable to believe, 
" that this world, and that which by another name is called 
^' heaven, which encompasseth and governeth all things, is 
^' Qod, eternal, immense, and which was never made, nor 
'^ shall be destroyed." t^-r^^ Mundum et hoc quod nomine alio 
^' ocelum appellare libuit, cujus circumflexu reguntur omnia, 
'< numen esse credi par est, eternum, immensum, neque geni- 
'* tum, neque interiturum." But it is to be observed, that 
when they ascribed divinity to the heavens, it is to be un- 
derstood, not exclusively of, but as having a particular regard 
to the heavenly bodies, and especially the chief of them the 



* Plat. Oper. torn. II. p. 1125. Edit. Francof. 1620. 

t De Kat. Deor. lib. ii. cap. 2 et 25. 

I Hist. Kat. lib. ii.cap. 1. 

Vol. I. L 
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sun. To him tbey ascribed the attributes peculiar to the one 
true God. Thus Ulysses in Homer saith of the sun, that ^ ke 
** secth and knoweth all things;" — Xlavr sfofi xai 'xaw Hcaxokh* 
The Orphic verses, which whether composed by Orpheus him* 
self or not, give in many instances a just representatioii of 
the ancient Pagan theology, describe him by the most gk>* 
rious epithets, as ** having an eternal eye that sees al 
** things;" — 'xavde^Kss \y(w ouojviof ofifjM ; and as ** the eye of 
*< righteousness, and the light of life;" — o/ce^ d/xaMtf6fn(» tj^f^* 
Menander declares, that men ought to worship him as ^tfirw 
^tm — the first or chief of the gods, f Plotinus, and those Py- 
thagoreans who lived a considerable time after ChristiaDity 
had made some progress in the world, and who were very 1 
clear in their acknowledgments of the one supreme God, and 
pretended to an extraordinary degree of refinement, yet pleaded 
for the divinity and worship of the sun and stars, and for offer- 
ing up prayers to them. The emperor Julian has a pompous 
oration in honour of the sun, whom he represents as the parent 
of mankind, who generates our bodies, and sends down our 
souls, and bestows upon us all the good things we enjoy*— and 
concludes with supplicating to him for peace and safety here, 
and for joy and happiness hereafter.:|: Macrobius, who flourish- 
ed under the emperors Honorius and Theodosius, and who was 
himself a Pagan, § takes a great deal of pains to prove that 
the sun was the one universal deity, who was adored under 
several names and characters. This plea he manages with a 
variety of learning, in the person of Vettius Prsetextatus, one 
of great eminence among the Pagans of that time, whom he 
represents as the president of all the sacreid rites, and intimately 
acquainted with their theology ; " Sacrorum omnium praesul— 
sacrorum unice conscius." See the first book of his Saturnalia, 
the 17th and following chapters. And he concludes with ob- 



* Odyss. M. V.521. 

+ Apud Campbell. Necess. Revel, p. 203, 295. 

i Orat. 4. 

§ See this clearly proved by Mr. Masson, in bis Tract on the Slaughter of Uxe 

children of Bethlehem. 
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•erving, that the priests and divines were wont to use this 
prayer m their devotions or holy ceremonies : << O almighty 
'< or aD governing Sun, the spirit of the world, the power of 
^ the world, the light of the world." — *BsXi8 vawlx^ro^y x66/mt 
^mifiMf %69fMu ^m/ug, xicfuou ^^." And he adds a quotation 
from some verses ascribed to Orpheus, in which the sun is 
called Jupiter and Bacchus, the father of sea and land ; and 
the generation of all things is attributed to him. * 

The same Macrobius acquaints us, that the Assyrians gaVe 
the name Adad to him whom they worshipped as the highest 
and greatest God ; that this name being interpreted signifies 
One, and that by him they understood the sun. <^ Assyrii 
^ Deo, quem summuoi maximumque venerantur, Adad nio- 
*< men dedemnt : ejus nominis interpretatio significat Unus. 
*^ Hnnc igitur ut potentlssimum adorant Deum : sed subjunr 
^* gunt eidem Deam nomine Adargatin, omnemque potesta* 
^ tern cunctarum rerum his duobus attribuunt, solera terram- 
** que intelligentes." f It appears from Philostratus, that the 
Indian Brahmins, who were extolled by Apollonius, as far 
excelling all the wise men upon earth, made the sun the chief 
object of their worship, and were themselves called the priests 
of the sun* As to the Chinese, it is said to have been the 
custom from the time of their first emperor, Fohi, for theii: 
emperors to sacrifice to heaven and earth. And F. Navarette, 
who lived many years in China, and was well acquainted with 
their language, religion, and learning, looks upon it as a cer- 
tain thing, that the Chinese have from a remote antiquity wor- 
shipped the sun, moon, and stars ; and that they knew no- 
thing more noble than the material heaven which we behold. 
He adds, that << so say their books, and their learned men. own 
** it.'' X Tavernier, in his account of Tonquin, which was 
formeiiy under the dominion of China, though for some hun- 



* Macrob. Satumal. lib. i. cap. 23. p. 217. Edit. Lond. 1694. 
f Ibid. 

\ Se Kavarette*s Account of China in Churchiirs Collection of Travels, &c. vol. 
i. p. 74, 84, 85. et ibid. p. 188, 189. 
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dreds of years past it has had kings of hs ovm, relates^ that 
tb^ sacrifice to the sun, moon, and other planets ; and have 
four principal gods, and one goddess. We are told, that the 
greater part of the inhabitants of the vast Eastern Tartaiy won^ 
ship a plurality of deities; and particularly the sun, momii and 
the four elements. * Herodotus aiBrms concerning all the Liby* 
ans, that they sacrificed only to the sun and moon: and both he 
and Strabo say of the M assagetse, that they esteemed the son to 
be the only deity, and sacrificed a horse to him. f The ana was 
also the principal deity of the Mexicans and Peruvians in Ame- 
rica, to whom they erected temples, and ofiered saerifices^ and 
paid their most solemn acts of worship: and if some hada notion 
of a God higher than the sun, they looked upcm him to be 
too far aboTe them, and therefore had little regard to him in 
their deyotions. I might instance also in the ancient inhabi* 
tants of Terra Firma in America, of New Granada, and His- 
panioia, the Canary and Philippine Islands, the Grallans, a 
people bordering on Abyssinia^ and several other Afirican na- 
tions; as also the ancient Oauls» Germans, and other nations 
hi Europe, j: 

Thus it appears, that this kind of idolatry, which the Scrip- 
ture calls the worship of the host of heaven, hath spread gene- 
rally through the Pagan nations of Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America, not only among the savage and illiterate, but the 
most learned and polite. Human wisdom and philosophy^ 
instead of reclaiming them from it, rather devised plausible 
colours and pretences to palliate or justify it. And it is owing 
]»*incipal}y to the light of the Jewish and Christian revelationt 
that this idolatry is now banished from so many nations among 
whom it anciently prevailed. Lord Herbert, who endeayowra 
to represent the Pagan religion in the most favourable lights 
after having, in the ^urth and following chapters of his book, 



* Grimston'ft States and Empires, p. 701. 
f Herod, lib. !▼. cap. 188. 8trabo Geogr. lib. xi. 

^ The reader may csonsult, eoncerning sereral of the nations here mentioned, 
Millar's Hist, of the Propag. of Christianity, toI. ii> 
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De Rdigione Gentiliimii given an account of the worship paid 
by the Pagans, ancient and modern, to the heavens, the sun, 
moony and stars, and which he represents to be iiniversal, 
apologizes for it at the end of his eighth chapter, by saying, 
that they worshipped the stars to the honour of the supreme 
God. *^ Omnes Stellas, sed in sUmmi Dei honorem, cert^ 
ft< olin fuisse^ et etiamnum esse cqltas, concludimus;" This 
indeed was pretended by some of the philosophers, and par* 
tiddarly by those of them who stood up as advocates &r 
Paganism after Christianity had made its appearance in the 
world I as if it could tend to the honour of the only true God 
to render that religious worship and adoration to the works 
which .he hath made, which is due to him the glorious Author. 
Tliat noble writer himself, in his Sd chapter, after mentioning 
the names of the Deity which were in use among the Hebrews, 
and ahown that those names and titles were also used among 
the Gentiles, owns that the Hebrews appropriated those names 
and t{tles to the one supreme God superior to the sun, but 
that the Gentiles understood by him no other than the sunitseU* 
<< Qnamvis superius sole numen sub hisce nominibus intellexe- 
<< nmtHebrasi solem nequealiud numen intellexeruntGentiles." 
He ioainuates indeed that the worship paid to the sun was sym* 
bc^oal, rendered to the sun as the most glorious image and 
qroibol of the Divinity. And I do not deny, but that this 
might be the notion which some persons of sublime specula- 
tkm entertained of it. But it does not appear^ that the vulgar 
Pagans, who worshipped the sun and stars, carried their re- 
finements so far. His Lordship himself expresses a doubt, that 
the people did not sufficiently understand that symbolical wor* 
aliip* ** Symbolicum ilium cultum hand satis forsan intellex- 
iti'** And I think from the accounts that are given us, it may be 
veasonably concluded, that the generality of the vulgar hea^ 
tfaens, and many even of their learned men and philosophers 
themselves, though they had not entirely lost the idea of the 



* Herb. De Rslig. Gentil. p. 293, Edit. Amstel. Svo. 1700. 
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one supreme God, transferred it to the san. To him they 
attributed the divine titles and attributes: on him they ter- 
minated their worship, and in conjunction with him, though 
in a kind of subordination to him, on the other stars, and oa 
the earth and elements ; all which they suf^XMed to be ani- 
mated. The last mentioned learned and noble author suppbeei 
them to have worshipped the sun *^ vice snmmi Dei;** and re- 
presents them as having acted no less absurdly than those would 
do, who, coming to the court of a most powerful monarch, 
should give the honours due only to the king to the first 
courtier they saw clothed in splendid apparel << Cert^ qpii 
<< solum vice summi Dei coluerunt, proinde fecere, ac ilU qui 
<* ad aulam potentissimi principis accedentes, queih primiim 
<< amictu splendido indutum cernerent, regium illi cultnm de- 
«* ferendum existiniaverint." * 

Thus we have considered the first great deviation from the 
knowledge and worship of the true God among the heiatheii 
nations. And I shall conclude the account of this kind of idola- 
try with the elegant representation made of it by the author of 
the book of Wisdom, " Surely vain "are all men by nature, 
<^ who are ignorant of God, and could not out of thd good 
, << things that are seen know him that is : neither by consider* 
<< ing the works did they acknowledge the workmaster ; bat 
<' deemed either fire or wind, or the swift air, or the circle of 
*^ the stars, or the violent water, or the lights of heaven, to 
" be the gods which govern the world. With whose beauty, 
<^ if they being delighted took them to be gods, let them know 
<^ how much better the Lord of them is : for the first author 
*^ of beauty hath created them. But if they were astonished 
*^ at their power and virtue, let them understand by tbem^ 
*^ how much mightier he is that made them. For by the 
^^ greatness and beauty of the creation, proportionably the 
" Maker of them is seen, f 



* Herb. De Relig. GentiL p. 26. Edit. Amstel. 1 700. 
f Wisd. chap. xiii. 1<^5. 
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i CHAP. IV. 

y 

'• Tke wonh^ of dented men and Heroes another species of idolatry of an andeni 

\ ^iofe, and wkkk obtained very early in the Pagan world. Moot of theyrindpal 

ff ^HfecH of the heathen worsh^ the DU mqjorum Gentium, had been once dead 

Qj MM. 3^ names and peculiar attributes originally belonging to the one supreme 

J God applied to them, particularly to Jupiter ; to whom at the same time were 

* ascribed the most criminal actions. Jupiter Capitolinus, the prtne^ml olffect of 

i ftertk^ amomgat the ancient Romans^ not the one true God, but the chief rf the 

Pagan diirinities. The pretence, that the Pagan polytheism was only the worship^ 

ping one true God under various names and manifestations, examined and shown 

to be intt^fident. The different names and titles of God erected into d^fhtni 

deities, 

X HERE was another species of idolatry, which also began 
very early in the worldi and very generally prevailed, winch 
was the worship of deified men or heroes. Here a new 
scene of polytheism opens, which produced an amazing mul- 
tiplicity of gods, and continually increased. Pjiilo Biblius^ 
as cited by Eusebius, observes, that ^' the most ancient bar- 
barians, especially the Phoenicians and Egyptians, from 
whom other people took this custom, reckoned those among 
the greatest gods, who had been the inventors of things 
« useful and necessary to human life, and who had been 
'* benefactors to the nations." And that to them they con- 
secrated pillars and statues, and dedicated sacred festivals."* 
It is probable, that at first these things were little more than 
monuments or memorials to their honour, but afterwards be- 
came religious rites; and from honouring and celebrating 
dieir memory, they proceeded to regard them as deities. 
Thus, as the author of the book of Wisdom expresses it, 
*' in process of time an ungodly custom grown strong was 
^ kept as a law, and graven images w*ere worshipped by the 
** commandments of kings."f It was the notion of hero 
deities, which principally introduced the worship of images 
in human form, to which divine honouvs were paid. And what 
is there said of kings, may be applied to most of the ancient 

* Euaeb. Pnep. ETangel. lib. i. cap. 9. p. 5% 35, Edit. Paris, 1628. 
t Wild. diap. ziT. 16. 
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>t^ ituc ':u> huu^^sn nuL ^^slioce of aDa and 
^iyA*0'«4U^- f ^vtt ;olr.ita "Jt^i: 'Iter en cumag e d the 
dh^ *Ji »V9iM w%f, M^ "jur^ 'jos^ iS3SS^ Kid took tfaem iDtB i1k 
^w* M ^ ^ '/ ^J#*ar ^^Stu* TiiA xiecaBkfc pan erf* die religuif 
1^ i^«^>i^ i»>0^ «1'>A tiM^ pe^jple reftdihr eonplied, and 
•# ,^4,^ii NTM *Mir\»A K/ 1«/| M io a great meattiire to 
l|»A |r#y/irWlf(A *i^ tronliip of the ooe true God ont cf Ae 
$in^i*m% h% tV/Mr Ui«t ftet up the besreo, the son, md utan^ 
^/^ ((^^(vf 'li'i *|f ^'y ^^ ^''^^"i ^^ names and attribntea of Ae 
m\if^^%*^ iMfyt M/ when the custom of wonhipping 
9f»Mf fMfb plni «'| fhi'ir narnef and titles, and the rites of 
Wfrf«li)|i, f MMM> Ml k'ligth to l>c confounded with those flf dtt 
m*I«i«IImI ilii)ll('«: find iKith the one and the other had 
Hlhlliiilt"! MHi'illintl to them, and that worship paid 
wlilili |Mii|Miily liHoiig to the one God, the Creator of die 
iiiiUiiaii. Ilillo nihlhiH, in the passage above referred to 
\\\\\\\ l<',iiiii>lilii«i iilmiM'vos it isn thing particularly remaridbk^ 
\\\\\\ llii'v ii|i|illi'il iIh* nrtinoM of their kings to the elemenbof 
llii* Miilvi>i«ni mill lo aovornl of those things which thej es- 
loiMititl III lii» ^iiilii. Miul which ho calls ^/xov^ dfoiS^ mOnt^ 
«.»/ •;.*./<» \U iho milt, nioou. niul stars. This caused an inex- 
iiit'iiM«> loiitiulou in th»' h«Ntllwii worship, as Selden hasob- 
*ft\r«i I Mum. OmiU aiiioiii« iho Kg}'ptians, Bel among the 



^ 



* «^«viNV i)N 0)^ ^*<NM «N|' U4^^H« ihi^ N>sM«, wrt much tpproret Uw cinloiD of 
)^\i«\.i\ <liurti^ h.N«^Mtt^ «N« t%Ms^^«i^^, AM,) v^^ixlingt tbrai as goda. DaKii. 
)Vm« liKit. «^^ c«^ ^ lA\ U4 iM«> \^»miilHv* 1^^^^ AndinhbSdbook 
W Nm IViNMv «Mi|H 1'^ |\ v'^^v \Vh« «^)w«m^^u^ ih«t in most citia it was nsaal, in 
^Msi^ ^« #^«N^4M>^s' w^i'M «s« Ha»%^nI OioV\ ^^vv <^h «W «\vninoa wealth, to take thaw 
*Si^ N*.l Nvrt v'm.is'wi <;m iNvit I^MiiMiVtx iak^ iV number of their gods : of 
vKw^yt W itT«>«v jK<i>v« «i^^v«t^l 4i\M%^^% ^AV«^^r|^\ i>»« i» what Cioaro fauMdf 
)^Mta;v-»Nfek liA Ki« iMswA^I N.s\i ,«< I .««r^ «'1w^« hr i^ainMk thai those gods ahoold 
I* ^«>*hif»j%>A» '^•>K^A^ «h«T<» iVM»i'J<» h^,i ,»*iW »ftN^ ijiMi^'rt^. Df Leg, lib. iL cap. 
> ^ •A^ \ii.; .« « ■;, \iSin«^i w^hk % i^v^s^y o v mv»a ^Aii^iieii fiom him, that 
^^«^fs (b^^M' %>»»,*. vivtv ft,\\s,.,v«s-i tTv An^^sT iW Tj^fikft 3^i7M«. were sDoh as had 
Nn»?» ^n.>r tf\t>.f% ^m^. « «4 ,v ,^fr;sM ,n! M»,>il4^niric TvtYicri/«n H ihe rsks of homan 

• ■ ■ 

mfaMlAm an/i <v%iw<«-. ^-hK^ ia «)ii» *x^sM« i.x v«r)t4M 9ri>ii«<N^ti». ha»|i7«ai]y oos mpl ed 

• $btii\. ;\r I'^ifr 5)%-^ i'^'Akifr ,-\fi .i. p ... V^ii- l.ip(^ T«t the same pur- 
rft« 1 ^r/i ))4irhi»rt • : \^\%^t N«-4>h» if. RHt.fr «\i.vi m^ii6. iwtra la 
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Chaldeans, and the Baal of the Phcenicians, signified both a 
deified man and the sun. Many other names of their gods 
li^ight be mentioned^ which were the dames both of stars and 
heroes : and they were both honoured with the most divine 
titles and epithets. Several eminent writers have shown that 
the names of some of the Pagan deities were corruptions of 
&e Hebrew names of God, as Jove, Evius, Sabhis, &c which 
were originally understood of the one supreme Deity, but 
afterwards caitie to be applied to deified heroes. Who those 
heroes were that were first worshipped among the Pagans as 
gods, the learned are not agreed. Some celebrated authors 
have diq>layed an abundance of learning to show that all the 
fiibles relating to the ancient Pagan divinities, and the actions 
ascribed to them, were taken from the Scripture accounts of 
Noah, the Patriarchs, of Moses, and the most eminent Jewish 
beroes. This seems to be carrying the matter too far : yet, 
I think, they have offered enough to render it probable, that 
diis was the base in several instances, and that there was in 
the .heatheih mythology a mixture of obscure traditions re- 
lating to some of the patriarchs befiAre and after the flood, 
and other eminent persons mentioned in Scripture. These were 
jtmibl^ together with the accounts of the ancient Egyptian 
and Grecian heroes, and afterwards further disguised and 
embellished with poetical fictions, so that it is scarce possi- 
ble elearly to discern and distinguish the genuine original 
traditions, fi'om what was afterwards added to them. The 
Abb^ Banier, in his mythology of the ancients, has ofl^red a 
great deal to prove that the fables of antiquity are not mere- 
hf allegorical, but founded upon facts, and under the disguise 
ef divers fictitious circumstances contain the history of many 
real events. He gives a particular detail of the history of 
the ancient deities of the Egyptians^ Ethiopians, Phcenici- 
ansy Syrians, Chaldeans, Carthaginians, Greeks, Romans, 



'* tes, adeo ut cognomlnes ita essent, neque satis judicari posset num anOes de 
** lis contextsB fiibube ad astra mystic^ an ad homines mythic^ pertinerent.*' De 
ReUg. GentiL cap. zi. 
Vot. I. M 
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Gauls, Germans, and other nations.* Sir Isaac Newton, in 
his Chronology, has also considered this matter, and given a 
good account of the ancient deities, so £imous in Pagan story, 
especially among the Egyptians ^nd Greeks. It may not be 
improper here to mention a judicious observation of Pausa- 
nias, that, <^ in every age, many events which haf^ened a long 
^ time ago, have been rendered incredible by those who have 
^^ raised a superstructure of lies upon things which were 
*^ originally true." He adds, that << they who heard these 
** fabulous relations with pleasure, were apt to add to them 
<< other fictions, and so the truths by mixing fiilsdioods with 
<< them were corrupted and destroyed/'f As the Pagans had 
among them traditionary accounts of the lives and actions, 
both good and bad, of those persons who had been deified, 
these being mixed with fables, were wrought into their the- 
ology : which had the most pernicious efiect upon their re- 
ligion and worship. Cotta, in Cicero De Nat* Deor. lib. i. 
cap. 42. speaking of those who said that famous and powerful 
men had after death obtained divine honours, and been ad- 
mitted into the numbei^of the gods; and that these are the 
gods whom we are wont to supplicate and adore ; adds, that 
this subject was particularly treated of by Euhemeros, the 



* The Abb6 Plucfae, in his Histoire du Ciel, goes upoa a different scheme. 
He endeavours to show, that the Egyptian mythology, reh'gion, and tbeogjouy, 
from which that of the Greeks and Romans was derived, was wholly owing to 
an abuse of the ancient hieroglyphical characters, which were originally nothing 
else than signs to advertise the £g}'ptians of the increase and decrease of the 
Nile, of the variations of the s^jasons, the rules of agriculture^ and the different 
labours of the husbandman, and other things of the like nature. That it might 
be so in several instances, and that an abuse of the hieroglyphical charactera pro- 
bably gave occasion to some of the ancient mythological fables, may be aUowed, 
and had been observed by learned men before; But to make this the sole cnigi. 
nal of the gods and goddesses of the Egyptians and Greeks, with all thdr sacied 
rites and ceremonies, is a scheme that cannot be supported. His conjectures are 
very ingenious ; but in the extent to which he has carried them, serve only to 
show, how apt learned men are, when they have fallen upon a new and favourite 
hypothesis, /to run into extremes. 

f '£y Tu iroivTt atuvt troWec fih 9'eiXect fVfc^Mra fAtixirt II ytvofAtva airt^rtt %1hu 
irtroivftetart* et roTg uXn^icn WoiKotofAtlvvrts i-N/^fi^v'/uiva. Fausanias in Arcadicis* 

1 
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Messenian^ whose work was translated by Ennius into Latin ; 
and that he showed both when they died and where their 
sepulchres were to be seen. " Ab Euhemero autem et mor- 
** tea et sepulturae demonstrantur deoruni."* He indeed there 
insinuates that those who talked thus were void of all reli- 
gion ; " expertes religionum omnium." And puts the ques- 
tion, whether Euhemerus did not instead of confirming reli- 
gion, take it away entirely ? " Utrum igitur hie confirmasse 
« religionem videtur, an penitus totum sustulisse?' Yet the 
same Cotta, in the third' book De Nat. Deor. cap. xv. et seq. 
insists largely upon it, that some of their gods were once 
mortals ; and represents those accounts as collected from an- 
cient fame or traditions of the Greeks. ** Ex veteri Graecias 
" fama coUecta*'' Ibid. cap. xxiii. And Cicero, in one of 
bis best treatises, expresses himself very fully to the same 
parpose. He says that << almost the whole heaven is filled 
''with the human race: that upon searching into the ancient 
" accounts, and what the Greek writers have delivered from 
"them, it will be found, that even those that are accounted 
^ the greater deities, Dii majorum gentium, were taken from 
'' among men into heaven : that their sepulchres were shown 
"in Greece.'* And he intimates, that " these things were 
'* delivered in the mysteries themselves, as those that were 
" initiated knew."f The Dii majorum gentium, which were 
also called Consentes, were comprehended by Ennius in this 
distich, 

*' Juno, Vesta, Mineira, Ceres, Diana, VeHus, Mars, 
** Mercurius, Jovis, Neptunus, Vulcanus, ApDllo.** 



* Lactantius gives a particular account of Euhemerus, and acquaints us, that 
he gave the history of their births, marriages, ^iffspring, actions, government, and 
dettb. Divin. Instit. lib. i. cap. ii. p. 62* et De Ir4 Dei» cap. ii p. 794. Edit. 
Lagd. Bat. 16G0. 

f <*Totam prope coelun, nonne humano genere completum est? Si vero 
** senitari vetera, et ex his ea qua Scriptores Gr«ci« prediderunt, eruere coner ; 
'^ipai illi, majorum gentium dii qui habentur, hinc a nobis profecti in coelum 
** reperientur. Quare quorum demonstrantur s^ulchra in Graecia reminiscere, 
" quoniam es initiatus, quae traduntur in mysteriis ; tum denique, quam late hoc 
"* pateat intelliges." TubcuI. Disput lib. I cap. 12, 13. p. 3a Edit Davis, 1738. 
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Thus, according to Cicero^ those which were esteaned the iHh 
perior deities, and were the principal objects of the Pagwi 
worship, had been once men : and this was taught even in the 
mysteries.* By the way I would observe^ that thi& is abfo- 
lutely subversive cf the scheme of those who would make the 
names of these gods pass only for dijSerent names and msn^ 
fisstations of the one supreme Divinity : which was the pre- 
tence of some of the ancient philosophers and apologists fat 
Paganism, and has been adopted by several learned modenu^ 
Plutarch indeed, in his treatise^ De Isid. et Osir, passes a veiy 
severe censure upon Euhemerus for giving such accounts of 
their gods, as made them to have been originally no mors 
than kings and great men. He charges this as tending to tiMi 
utter subversion of all religion.f But whatever tendency it 
might have to expose the Pagan religion, it cannot reaionaUy 
be denied that some of those which were accounted thdr 
principal deities had been originally of the human race. Fr^n 
this very treatise of Plutarch, in which he censures Enheme- 
rus, it appears that some of the Egyptian priests themsdvei^ 
apeaking of Osiris, whom they called the great and good, the 
lord of all, gave an account of his birth, his actions, and ex* 
ploitss that he was king of Egypt, and that he di:6w the 
Egjrptians from a savage beastly way of livings by teaching 
them agriculture, and the use of grain, giving Uiem lawB^ and 
instructing them how to honour the gods. They mention 
the years of his reign, the time and circumstances of his death, 
and pretended to show his sepulchre. And I cannot help 
thinking that they who resolved these things into^ ancient 



* Yet to show how inconsistent the heathens were in their theology, whea 
some lands in Boeotia were exempted by law from taxes, because th^ b^onged 
to the immortal gods, the Roman publicans, or tax-gatherers, were not willing t« 
allow it, under pretence, that none were to be esteemed immortal gods, who had 
once been men. So Cotta in Cicero informs us. ** Nostri quidem publicanlb 
'* com essent agri in Boeotia deonim immortalium except! lege cenaoiiaf n^ga^ 
** bant immortales esse uUos qui aliquando homines fuissent." De Nat. Oeor. 
lib. iii. cap. 19. p. 294. 

f Plutarch. Oper. tom. II. p. 36a A. Edit. Franco^ 162a 




tl 
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biftosEwal traditions^ though tbeae traditions were undoubtedly 

vo^mnch obscured and mixed with fiibles, gave a much more 

naioiiaUe account of them, than those who endeavoured to 

T^re them wholly into physical allegories, which, by the ao- 

oonnt Plutardi gives of thern^ were very much forced ; and in 

Ae explication of which they were by no means agreed. And 

the hypoUiesis which he himself hath advanced, attributing 

thoBB things to good or. evil demons, which others ascribed to 

their h^oes, hath nothing to support it but his own ima« 

^ination.* 

Callimachus, in his hymn to Jupiter, charges the Cretans 
as liar% -for pretending that they had his sepulchre among 
them I whereas he never died, but existed always ; yet he him* 
sdf aflbrms Jupiter to have been born in Arcadia* The learn* 
^ Dr. Cudworth, who mentions this, makes a reflection upon 
it, whichy he says, may pass for a general observation, that 
'* the Pagan theology was all along confounded with a cer- 
^< tain mixture of physiology and herology" (that is, the his- 
tory of their great men and heroes) '^ blended together." 
This observation, which that excellent writer frequently re- 
peats^ may hdp us to judge how far that hypothesis is to be 
depoided upon, which he takes so much pains to establish, 
that die Jupiter of the Pagans was the one true supreme God, 
and woTtriiif^ed as such, not only by the philosc^hers but by 
Uie people. He roundly asserts that, ^^ as tor the vulgar of 
*^ of the Greekish Pagans, whether they apprehended God t0 
<* be a mind or intellect separate from the world, or else to be 
<* a soul (^the world only,f it cannot be doubted, but by the 



* Phxterdi. Oper. torn. ii. p. 360, A. Edit. Francof. 162a 

f I Ifaink the Doctor here makes a very imperfect enumeration of the various 

in which Jqpiter was taken by the people^ and even by the learned Pagans 

Some by Ju|»ter understood the world itself; oUiers, the soul of the 

wotld. And KacvobiDs afiBrms Jupiter to be the sun. Saturpal. lib. i. cap. 25. 

H« baghis that chapter thus : *' Nee ipse Jupiter rei deorum solb naturam vide- 

** tuff czoedere : sed eundem esse Jovem dans docetur indiciis. —Jupiter himself 

<( tile king of the gods, does not seem to exceed the nature of the sun : and that 

Juiater is the same with the sun appears from dear evidences." Others sap- 



<« 
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*< word Ziui they commonly understood the supreme Deity in 
<< one or other of those senses, the father and king of gods ; be 
^* being frequently thus styled in their solemn nuncupation oE 
** vows, — O Jupiter father, and O Jupiter king, — ZsD «ttn^, 
^ Ziv ava. And that the Latins did, in like manner, by Japi- 
^ ter and Jovis, frequently denote the supreme Deity and 
^ Monarch of the universe is a thing unquestionable, and 
^ which does sufficiently appear from those epithets wbidi 
<< were given him of optimus and maximus» the best and 
'^ greatest, and also of omnipotent, frequently bestowed up- 
" on him by Virgil and others."f And he thinks the very 
name of Jupiter or Jovis was of an Hebraical extraction, and 
derived from the tctrpgrammaton, which was pronounced 
Jovah or Javoh, or U{tca or I(£&i, or the like. And the abbrevta* 
tjon of this was Jah : and from thence came Jovis pater, Jove 
the father, abbreviated into Jupiter.* I shall not contest this 
etymology of the name Jupiter, which many learned men 
have thought probable. But that this name, which might 
have been originally designed to express the supreme God, * 
was afterwards generally applied by the Pagans to the princi** 
pal of their hero deities, cannot be reasonably denied. It ad- 
mits of the clearest proof, that the Jupiter of the poets, whom 
they often honoured with the most magnificent epithets, as the 
thunderer, the omnipotent, the father of gods and men, and 
whom they frequently describe as exercising a sovereign uni- 
versal dominion, is the same Jupiter of whom they make such 
indecent representations, and of whom the mythologists told 
such monstrous fables, many of which were adopted into their 



posed Jupiter to be the aether, as in the passages cited above from Euripidcis and 
Ennius. To whom may be added, Virgil, who caUs the aether Pater Omnipoteni. 
Horace often uses the word Jupiter to dgnify the air, as in lib. iiL Ode 10» ven& 
7, 8. Epod. 3 3. verse 2. but especially lib. i. Ode 1. verse 25. in the notea upon 
which, in the Delphin edition^ there is a quotation from Varro, that the ancieat 
Greeks by Jupiter understood the air, the wind, and clouds. But he seems 
generally to have been taken by the people for the hero deity, the son of Saturn, 
celebrated by the poets. 

* Intel. Syst. chap, iv. sect. xiv. p. 269, 260. 2d Edit 
Ibid, et p. 451. 
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religion. Their ascribing to him such divine titles, and the 
government of all things, shows that they had among them a 
notion of one supreme Divinity, and of the attributes which 
properly belonged to him ; but it also shews, that they con- 
feonded the ope supreme God with the chief of their idol 
deities, and ascribed to the latter the peculiar characters and 
worship due to the former. 
' Many passages of this kind might be produced from Homer, 
who was in great esteem among the Pagans, both as a poet 
and a divine. I shall only mention a few out of the first book 
of his Iliad. He calls him the high thundering Jove, and re- 
presents him in the description which is so much admired by 
Longinus and others for its sublimity, as causing all heaven 
to tremble with his nod : ** that he is the most excellent of all — 
'< tfsXii f%raro( tartv.** And he elsewhere describes him, <^ as the 
** father of gods and men — ^rari)^ Avd^uv n ^sSm n ; who reign* 
<< eth over both gods and men — h rs ^otai xou ai^^mn dfdacvj** 
Yet he mentions his being in danger from a combination of 
the other gods, Juno, Neptune, and Pallas, who had con- 
spired to bind him with fetters ; and that Thetis delivered him, 
and averted the danger, by calling in Briareus to his assis- 
tance. He also represents him as quarrelling with Juno, as 
reproached by her, and threatening her. f Hesiod, in his 
Theogonia, describes Jupiter by the most magnificent epithets, 
as the father of gods and men, the beginning and end of the 
nmses* songs, the most excellent of the gods, the wise, or 
counsellor, and the greatest in might, by whose thunder the 
earth is shaken, who governs mortals and immortals ; and he 
calk him the most glorious Jupiter, the greatest of all the eter- 
nal gods. X Yet, he says he was born of Rhea and Saturn, 
along with Vesta, Ceres, Juno, Pluto, Neptune, and was the 
yoongest of their sons : that he dethroned his father Saturn, 
and expelled him from his empire, vers. 453, et seq. et 490. 



• Iliad •'.Ten. 554, 281, 528, 529, 530, 581. 

f Ibid. yen. 397, et aeq. 540, et seq. 

t Theogon. Ten. 47, 48, 49, 457, 458, 481, 506, 548. 
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The Latin poets talk in the same strain. Dr. Cudworth has 
produced some remarkable passages from Plantus, to show 
that the heathens acknowledge one supreme God, whom thejr 
called Jupiter, and entertained noble notions coHoeming hkn. 
and his government of the world. Yet the siune Pluatns; m 
his Amphytrioy represents this very Jupiter as contriving -and 
perpetrating the most criminal adultery ; and whilst he aflcribei» 
to him a conduct so false and vicious, as scarce any bnt the 
worst of men could be guilty of, calls him that Jupiter whmn 
all men ought to fear and reverence, <^ the king or ruler of 
^ the gods — Deum regnator : who easily doeth whatever lie 
^ wills^ — facild quod vult facit." And he honours him wiA 
^ the title of Jupiter the supreme lord of gods and nien-^ 
<< summus imperator divfim atque hominum Jupiter.* Ovid 
calls Jupiter <^ Pater Omnipotens — the Father Almighty," 
even when he is going to tell of his deflowering Callisto. f And 
when he represents him as taking upon him the shape of a bull 
that he might «arry off and commit a rape upon Europa,'' he 
gives that magnificent description of him, which the Doctor 
abo produces to show that by Jupiter the supreme God was 
signified. 

Ille pater^ reetorque Deiim, cui deztra triflulcis 
Igmbus armata est, ^i nutu eoncutit oibenQ, 
*< Induitur tauri faciein.'*| 

Where he calls him the Gsither and ruler of the gods» whose 
right hand is armed with three-forked thunderbolts^ who shakes 
the world with his nod. 

Virgil was a poet of great learning and judgment and he 
has several; passages which have been produced to prove that 
the Pagans understood by Jupiter the one true supreme God. 
He frequently calls him *< the Father Almighty — Pater Om^r 
^nipoteifS) the Father of gods and king of men— JMvfim 






* Amphytr. Prolog, lin. 25, 45, 139« Act v. Seen. i. lin. 64. 
f MeCamorph. lib. it vers. 4Q$2. 
t Ibid. vers. 85Q, 851. 
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*^ pater atque hominum rex." * He introduces Venus as ad- 
dressing him in that noble manner : 

" O qui r^s hominumqiie Deihnque 
'* iEtemii regis imperiia, et fulmiiie terrei -f-**' 

Of the same kind is that other address of Venus to him : 

** O Pater, O horoinum Divftmque setema potestas." ^ 

But let us consider who that Jupiter is, of whom the poet says 
' these great things. It is the same Jupiter whom he describes 
as the father of Venus, and husband of Juno, and whom he 
represents as at a difficulty how to act, that he might not dis* 
oblige his wife or his daughter, who took opposite sides. Juno 
is introduced as boasting of herself, that she was the queen of 
the gods, and the sister and wife of Jupiter : 

'* DiWiin incedo regina Jovisque 
** £t soror et conjux." § 

And Jupiter himself in a soothing speech he makes to her, 
calls her his sister and beloved wife. || The same Jupiter is 
honoured by the poet with the character of Jupiter omnipotent 
when he speaks of the prayer offered to him by Jarbas, king 
of the Gaetulians, who was begotten by him of a 6araman« 
tian njrmph.i[ 

The last poet I shall mention is Horace. There is an ad« 
mirable passage in the 12th Ode of his first book, which has 
been often quoted : 

" Quid prius dicam solitis parentis 

** LaudibuSi qui res hominum ac deorum^ 

" Qui mare et terras, variisque mundum 

« Temperat horls ? 
'* Unde nil majus generatur ipso ; 
** Nee viget quidquam simile aut secundum.*' 

Scarce any thing more sublime could be said of the on^ true 
supreme God. He represents him as exercising a universal 



* ^neid. lib. i. vers. 65, et lib. x. vers. 2. 

t Ibid. lib. i. vers. 229> 230. \ Ibid. lib. x. vers. 18. 

§ Ibid. lib. i. vers. 46, 47. || Ibid. lib. x. vers. 607. 

T Xbid. lib.iv. vers. 198, 206, 206. 
^ox.. I. N 
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dominion^ gorerning die affidrs of gods and meiiy tiie MSy dv 
land, and the seasons ; thui whom nothing is greater; nyr ii 
any thing like him, OTthat can be reckoned so much as secood 
to him. Yet in this very Ode he addresses him as haying q>ning 
from Satem ; which shows that Jupiter, the son of SatmOi 
was that Jupiter of whom he had said such gloriona things: 



** Crtodfl huamam pater atque coslos 
<< Orte Saturna" 

And he celebrates along withiiim, though in an inferior degree^ 
Pallas, Liber, Phoebus. 

Anotbar passage of the same kind is in the fourth Ode of 
his third bo^ where he saith of Jupiter, 

'< Qui terram inerteniy qui mare tempcrat 
'< Ventosum, el urbes, regnaque tristia, 
** Divosque mortalesque tunnas 
" Imperio r^t unus aequo.** 



Yet in the verses immediatdy succeeding this magaifieent dcs* 
oription, he represents the Jupiter he is speaking o^ as hav- 
ing been in danger and struck with great terror by the iaanr- 
rection of the Titans ; *^ magnum terrorem intnlerat Jovi f 
But that be was aseasted by Pallas, Vulcan, Junc^ and ApoUa 
See also lib. ii. Ode 12. vers. 7, 8, 9. The same poet calli 
Jupiter the supreme or highest god, when he q)eaks of bis 
amours with Latona, by whom he had Apollo and Diana — 
'^ Latonamque supremo dilectam penitus Jovi." Lib. L Ode 
21. And he elsewhere hints at Jupiter's debauching Danae, 
and ravishing Ganymede. Lib. iii. Ode 16. and lib. iv. Ode 4. 
I have insisted the more largely upon this matter, because 
great stress has been laid upon several of the passages which 
have been mentioned, to prove that, by the Pagan Jupiter the 
one true supreme God was understood, the same whom we 
adore: whereas the proper conclusion to be drawn firom it is, 
not that the Jupiter celebrated by the poets was the one true 
God, but that they ascribed to their Jupiter, who was really 
an idol, the peculiar attributes and supreme dominion wUch 
belong only to the true God. And it must be observed that 
the Jupiter of the poets was the popular Jupiter, the object of 
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irulgar adoration among the Pagans. Thcare is a passage of 
Dio Chrysostomus, Orat. S6« cited by Dr. Cudworth» which 
is yery &11 to this purpose. He says, <^ AH the poets call the 
*< first and greatest God the father and also the king univer- 
^ sally of the whole rational kind : believing or being per- 
<< soaded by whom, that is, by the poets, men erect altars to , 
<< Jnpiter the king, and stick not to call him &ther in their 
<< devotions — €Si ^t^4fi&M d Av^^tmoi Athg fi<Mi)^ug ih^ftwrai jSb* 

Where it is plaitily intimated that it was by the poets that 
the people were instructed to erect altars, and to make their 
prayers and vows to Jupiter as the father and king of all. 
And Dr. Cudworth himself more than once observes^ . that 
« the poets were the prophets and chief instmctors of the peo- 
ple." This learned writer also acknowledges that, ^* among the 
<< Greeks, Zwg was supposed to have been at first the name of 
^ a man or a hero, but yet was afterwards applied to signify 
<< the supreme God." And he makes the same observation 
concerning the Egyptian Jupiter Hammon : which name be 
thinks to have been first derived from Ham or Cham, the son 
of Noah; though he endeavours to prove that it was used among 
the Egyptians to express the supreme Deity. But this only 
shows the truth of what he there observes, that *< there might 
^^ be such a mixture of herology or history, together with 
<* theology, amongst the Egyptians, as there was amcmgst 
<<the Greeks." f This must needs have produced a strange 
confunon in their theology and worship, and which con<* 
tinned all along during the times of Paganism, confound- 
ing the supreme God with an idol, and an idol with the 
Supreme. The same excellent writer is of opinion, that the 
Egyptian Jupiter Hammon is mentioned, Jer. xlvi. 25. which 
he translates thus, << I will punish Amon No ;" as it is in 
the margin of our Bibles, that is, as he interprets it << Amon the 
god of No." And he produces as parallel to this, the punish- 



* Intel. Sjrst* chap. !▼. sect. 27; p. 448. 
f Ibid. sect. 18. p. 338. 
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ments denounced in the 46tb chapter of Isaiah, and in the 
5l8t of Jeremiah's Prophecies, against Bel, which, according 
to Herodotus, was the name of the supreme God among the 
Babylonians** But these passages are by no means favour- 
able to the Doctor's hypothesis, since they plainly show that 
those prophets, speaking in the name and by the inspiration 
of God himself looked upon both Jupiter Hammon the chief 
god of the Egyptians, and Bel of the Chaldeans, not to have 
been the one true God, but idoldeities. 

The same may be said of the Capitoline Jupiter, who was 
the highest object of the adoration of the Roman people, the 
chief god of their religion and of their laws. I am sensiblej 
that very learned men have been of a di£Perent opinion, and 
particularly the justly celebrated author last mentioned^ who 
maintains that the Jupiter worshipped in the Capitol was the 
one true supreme God, whom the Rom&ns worshipped under 
that name. And it must be acknowledged that the most 
divine titles and attributes were ascribed to him. He was 
honoured with the glorious titles of <^ optimus et maximus — 
the best and greatest." Cicero, in one of his orations before 
the Roman people. Pro Roscio Amerino, N. 45, says of him , 
<* Jupiter optimus, maximus, cujus nutu et arbitrio coelum, 
*Uerra, maria, reguntur — By whose nod and sovereign will, the 
*^ heaven, the earth, and seas are governed." This is a 
noble description ; but it is no more than the poets have fre- 
quently said of their Jupiter. So also the Cretan Jupiter, 
whose sepulchre was shown in Crete, is called by Plutarch^ 
•'*A^;^«i« xai xu§iog 'jrdvreav — the ruler and lord of all.*'f Se- 
neca calls Jupiter ^' Custodem rectoremque universi, ani- 
^* mum ac spiritum, mundani hujus operls dominum et artifi- 
** cem, cui nomen omne convenit — The guardian and ruler 
<< of the universe, the soul and spirit, the artificer and Liord 
•* of this mundane frame, to whom every name agrees." He 
afterwards says of him, he may be rightly called ^^munduf 



^ 



• Intel. Syst. chap. iv. sect 18. p. 339, 340. 
I Flut. De Is, et Qsir. oper. torn. II. p. 381. D. 
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the world;'' and adds, <<Ipse est totum quod vides, totus 
** 81US partibus inditus, et se sustinens vi sud."* And in 
other passages he speaks of Jupiter as the world, and the soul 
of the world, (which, according to the Stoics, was an intellec 
tual fire or aether universally diffused) aiid as one great whole, 
of which we all are the parts and members.f When he here 
says << that to him every name agrees," he goes upon the no- 
tion adopted by the Stoics and some other philosophers, that 
the several Pagan deities were one God under different names: 
^which pretence shall be considered presently. But in all this, 
it is plain, he represents only his own and the stoical opinion; 
not what the popular notion of Jupiter Capitolinus was, about 
which the enquiry properly lies. And here the same obser- 
vation recurs, which was before made with regard to the poets. 
The divine epithets with which the Roman people honoured 
the Capitoline Jupij^er, show that they still retained among 
them so much of the ancient tradition, as to have some notion 
of the supreme Divinity, and of the attributes which belong 
to him: but it also appears, that they strangely perverted and 
corrupted it, by applying the proper characters and attributes 
of the one true supreme God to that Jupiter who was really 
no more than the chief of their idol deities. For the Jupiter 
worshipped by the people in the Capitol was the same Jupiter 
who is celebrated by the poets. This is what^Cicero signifies 
in a passage quoted by Dr. Cudworth: << Jupiter," says he, 
<<is called by the poets the father of gods and men, and by 
•* our ancestors, the best and greatest ;" — " Jupiter a poetis 
<<dicitur divCim atque hominum pater, a majoribus autem nos- 
«*tris optimus maximus."$ And indeed there are several 
things which show that the Capitoline was the same with the 
poetical Jupiter. Horace, in the sublime passage quoted 
above, where he speaks in the most exalted terms of the Jupi- 
ter whom the Romans worshipped, represents him as sprung 



* Nat Qusest. lib. iL cap. 45. 

f See a remarkable passage to this purpose in his 92cl Epistle. 

\ De Nat. Deor. lib. ii. cap. 25. 
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from Satam — <<orte Satumo." Jupiter CapitoUne was par« 
ticularly described as the thunderer, and the fiither of gods 
and men; so aUo was the* Jupiter of the poets. The poetic 
Jupiter had Juno for his wife, and Minerva for his daughter: 
so also Jupiter in the Capitol had Minerva and Juno joined 
with him. It was to Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, that Tar« 
quinius Priscus dedicated the Capitol, in consequence of a 
vow which he had made: and the two hitter had chapels in 
the Capitol, the one on the right of Jupiter, the other on the 
left, and Jupiter himself in the middle. Hence T^<;»tftntits 
observes, that ^^ the Jupiter of the Capitol was not usually 
<^ worshipped without the partnership of his wife and dau^- 
<< ter ;" — ^' Jupiter sine contubernio conjugis filiseque coli non 
<< solet."* An instance of this we have in Cicero's Oratio pro 
Domo sua ad Pontifices. He concludes it with a most solema 
address to Jupiter, whom he there mendpns in coi^unctiaii 
with Juno the queen, and Minerva, and the other deities 
which presided over their city and commonwealth. Jupitw 
is placed at the head of them, being looked upon as in a pe- 
culiar manner the guardian of the Roman empire: but still he 
was only one in the number of their divinities, though higher 
in dignity than the rest. The Ludi Seculares were the most 
solemn of all the Roman sacred games and festivals, to be ce- 
lebrated once in one hundred and ten years; and which were 
designed both to do honour to the deities who were supposed 
to protect the Roman empire, and to implore a blessing from 
them upon the public. And in these festivals Jupiter was 
only one of the deities which were celebrated and invoked: 
with him were joined Juno, Latona, Apollo, and Diana, the 
Parcse, Ceres, Pluto, and Proserpina; as Zosimus, who was 
a zealous Pagan, informs us.f And this also appears from 
Horace's famous Carmen Seculare, composed for that occa- 
sion.:]: The truth is, that the Roman Jupiter was one of the 



* Divin. Instit lib. i. cap. 1 1. p. 67. 

f Zosim. Hist lib. ii. 

\ There was another solemn act of devotion, which was softietimes performed 
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Dii inigontm gendnniy or the Dii consentes, ranked among 
ikem in the verses before cited from Ennios, as also by Varro : 
and it is observable that Cicero, in his second book of laws, 
when he treats of divine worship, takes no particular notice of 
Jvpiter; but crowds him in among the other celestial gods, 
under the general rule. '< Divos, et eos qui ccelestes semper 
^habid, colunto." De Leg. lib. ii. cap. 8. p. 100. 

Tht ieamed Dr. Cudworth, who takes notice of what Lac- 
(■iitius ways about Juno and Minerva's being joined with the 
Capitcdiiie Jupiter in the public worship, though he is not 
wiUing to aUow the inference which Lactantius draws from it, 
that Jupiter Gipitolinus was not the one true God, yet ob- 
serves on this occasion, that *^ it is plain there is here a oer- 
^* taia auxture of the mythical or poetical theology, together 
<< widi the natural, as almost every where else there was to 
<< make up the civil theology of the Pagans.'"*' He adds, in- 
deedy that <^ according to the more recondite and arcane theo> 
<^ logy of the Pagans, these three Capitoline gods, Jupiter, 
*^ Minervay and Juno, as well as some others, may be under- 
*^ stood io have been nothing else but several names and no- 



in die most ancient times of the Roman state, when persons devoted themsehes 
to death fbr the talety of the commonwealth in times of imminent danger; and in 
Ifab alto Jufitar was eoniidefed only as in conjunction with other deities. Thejr 
defoted themielvee to Janus, Jupiter, Man, the JMi Manes; prajiag them to bless 
and prosper the Roman Republic, and to bring destruction upon their enemies. 
The fbrm of this devotion may be seen in Casaubon's notes on Suetonius' Call- 
gala, cap. 14. 

* ISmso who w«w for jnterpieting this in a way of physical ailegory, by Ju- 
piter understood the Rtber, by Juno the air, and by Minerva the higher heaven. 
So Macrobius, in 9omn. Scip. lib. i. cap. 17. et Satumal. lib* iii. cap. 4. Servius 
IB las notes oa Mamd, lib. i. vers. 50. where Juno is called the sister and wtfs of 
Juj^ter, oDserves, that JPhysici» the natural philosophers, understood by Jupiter 
the atfaer, and by Juno the air, called his sister and wife, because of the near con- 
junction between them* Balbus the Stoic gives the same account in Cicero De 
Kat. Deonim, lib. iL csp 26. St Austin acquaints us, that the same thing was 
said by the Pkgans in his time. De Civit. Dei, lib. iii. cap. 10. p. 74. And this 
is not easily recondlcable to the notion of Jupiter Capitolinus* being the one su- 
pteme God. That learned Father very well shows the confusion and self-contra- 
diction of Varro and others on this head. Ibid. lib. viL c. 16. p. 134, and c. 28. 
p. 141. 
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^ tions of one sapreme Deity, according to its several attri- 
<< butes and manifestations."* Not to examine this hjrpotfae- 
sis at present, I would observe that the Doctor calls it << the 
<< recondite and arcane theology of the Pagans/' where he 
plainly intimates that whatever notions some speculative men 
might entertain of this matter, this theology was not known 
among the people. Nor was it intended they should know it 
They regarded them as distinct deities, and adored them as 
such. The same learned writer acknowledges that << the 
<^ fabulous theology, both of the Greeks and Romans, did not 
<< only generate all the other gods, but even Jupiter himself 
<< also, their supreme numen,'' assigning him both a father and 
<< mother, a grandfather and grandmother. And though the 
<< Romans did not plainly adopt this into their civil theology, 
« yet are they taxed by St Austin for suffering the statue of 
^< Jupiter's nurse to be kept in the Capitol for a religious 
<< monument." f The Doctor adds that ^< this was connived 
<< at by the politicians, in a way of necessary compliance with 
** the vulgar; it being extremely difficult for them to conceive 
<^ such a living being or animal as was never made, and with- 
«* out a beginning," f He seems to me here to give up the 
cause, as far as it relates to the popular Pagan notion of Ju- 
piter Capitolinus. The excuse he makes for the politicians 
and great men of the state, plainly shows how little was to be 
expected from them for bringing the people to a right 
sense of religion and the Deity. Moses, the lawgiver of the 
Jews, was governed by quite different and far nobler prin- 
ciples. Having a divine commission, and animated by the 
Spirit of God, he was above the mean interested views of hu- 



* InteL Syst. chap. !▼. sect. 27. p. 550> 

t St Austin observes properly on this occasion, that by this they gave testimony 
to Euhemerus, who, with the dih'gence of a historian, showed that the gods bad been 
mortd men, « Nonne adtestati sunt Euhemero, qui omnes tales deos, non fabulosi 
garruUtate sed historica diligentia, homines fuisse mortalesque conscripsit?* De 
Civit. Dei, lib. v. cap. 7. p. 119. A. 

\ Intel. Syst ofaap* iv. sect 32, p. 478. 
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man policy, and brought an illiterate people to just and su- 
blime Qotions of the one true and eternal Divinity. I shall 
eonclode what relates lo Jupiter Capitolinus, the chid^god of 
the political Roman state, with an observation of the very 
leamed writer I have so often mentioned on this occasion. 
^^The distinction of the natural and true theology from 
^< ihe civil and political, as it was acknowledged by ail 
^ the ancient Gredc philosc^hers, but most expressly by An^ 
^ tistii^ies, Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics, so was it owned 
^ and much insisted upon both by Scaevola, that famous Ro- 
** man pontifex, and by Varro, that roost leamed antiquary;^ 
*^ they both agreeing that the civil theology then established 
*^ by the Roman laws was only the theology of the vulgar^ 
<^ but not the true."* 

I now proceed to observe further, that, in consequence of 
the mixing the history of their heroes with their theology, the 
Pagan mythologists often ascribed very scandalous actions to 
their gods ; and particularly to Jupiter, whom they regarded 
aa the chief of them. And at the same time that they applied 
to their deities the most divine titles and attributes, they re* 
presented them with all the passions and even vices of frail 
iiHnrtalis. The passage in Terence is well known, where a 
yoimg man encourages himself to a lewd action by the exam- 
ple of Jupiter, whom he there describes, as ^* shaking the 
^< highest heavens with the noise of his thunder — Qui templa 
^ efBli summa sonitu concutit."f Euripides puts this argu- 
ment into the month of several of his speakers in his trage- 
dies.| Plato observes, in his first book of laws, that the Cre- 
tans, who indulged themselves in the impure love of boys, 
pleaded the example of Jupiter and 6anymede.§^ Many other 



* Intel. Syst chap. iv. secL 32. p. 478. 
4> Terent. Eunuch. Act iii. Scene 4. 

t See tl|e passages referred to by the learned author of the Divine L^ation of 
llcM% y6L h book iL sect 4. p. 113. marg. note. 
§ Plal. Oper. p. 569. 

Vol. I. O 
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passages might be produced to the same parpqse from andent 
authors. And these things could not but have a very ill eflfect 
on the morals of the people, and were laid hold on by wicked 
and licentious persons, as giving sanction to their vices and 
debaucheries. It is not therefore without reason that Amo- 
bius exclaims, <^ Quis est mortalium tam pudicis moribns in* 
^^ stitutus, quem non ad hujusmodi fnrias deorum documenta, 
f^proritent? — What mortal is so chastely educated, whom such 
** examples of the gods might not incite to the most libidinous 
c* excesses?' Amob. advers. Gent. lib. v. p. 178. edit, var. 
Lugd. Bat. The scandalous tilings related of the objects of 
their worship had a manifest tendency to expose rdigion to 
contempt. It is not therefore to be wondered at, that tiiey 
sometimes spoke of their deities in a very fRsrespectful raili- 
ner, and even of Jupiter himself. Thus Cicero, in his Otfttio 
pro Domo sua ad Pontifices, speaks by way of gibe against 
Clodius, that he might call himself Jupiter, as having his sis- 
ter for his wile. 

Hence it was that the primitive Christians looked up<m the 
name of Jupiter as so contaminated and polluted, that they 
would rather endure the greatest torments than make use of 
it to signify the one true God. There is a remarkable pas- 
sage of Origen to this purpose, in his fifth book against Od- 
sus, p. 262. edit. Cantabrig. where, speaking of the Chris- 
tians, he declares, <^ that they rather chose to undergo any 
•* torments, than to acknowledge Jupiter to be Grod, For,** 
says he, " we do not look upon Jupiter and Sabaoth** (a He- 
brew title, signifying the Lord of Hosts) " to be the same: 
*^ nor do we look upon Jupiter to be a divinity at all ; bat a 
*^ certain demon, who takes pleasure in being called by that 
** name, and who is not friendly to man, nor to the true God. 
*^ And if the Egyptians produce their Ammon to us, threat- 
<^ ening us with death, we will rather die than call Ammon 
^ God." And he expresses himself to the same purpose be- 
fore, ibid. lib. i. p. 29, where he says, the Christians su£fer 
death rather than call God Jupiter : and he menfinis it as an 
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instance of their piety, that they would not apply any of those 
nafneSf which were taken from the poetical &bles, to the Cre*- 
(or of the universe; and that when they spoke of God they 
dther indefinitely used the word God, or, with an addition, 
the Creator of all things, the Maker of heaven and earth. 
Lactantius also treats it as a great absurdity to give the name 
of Jupiter to the one true God.* 

The most plausible apcdogy which is made for the Pagan 
polytheism is, that the one true God was worshipped under 
different titles and characters ; that those which are reckoned 
distinct deities and objects of worship were really no more than 
difierent names or attributes of the one supreme Deity accoedr 
ing to his various manifestations and effects. This was what 
the Stoics and some of the other philosophers maintained. 
There is a remarkable passage of Sen%ca to this purpose, De 
Benefic. lib. iv. cap. 7, 8. the purport of which is to show that 
God may be rightly called by any of the names he mentionSf 
viz. Jupiter Optimus Maximus, the Thundorer, Jupiter Stator, 
Liber Pater, Hercules, Mercury, f Nature^ Fate, and For- 
tune: for they are all the names of the same God, using his 
power in various ways. ^^ Omnia ejusdem Dei nomina sunt, 
<^ varie utentis sua potestate." % But we are to take this 
along with us, that as has been already hinted, Seneca takes 
God in the sense of the Stoics, «who held that God is the ^oul 
of the world, or the world itself, considered as the one great 
animated being, of which all particular beings, and the things 
of nature^ are the parts and members, or the powers andvir«* 
tues : which several parts and powers of the universe they 
calted by the names of particular popular deities, and gave 



. * Divin. Instit lib* i. cap. 2. p. 63. Edit Lugd. Bat I'^SO. 

t When ScHeca here says, " Hunc et Liberum Fatrem, et Herculem, ac 
*' Morcurium nostri putant ;" by nostri be does not mean the Roman people in 
genera], as if they looked upon Jupiter, Liber Pater, Hercules, and Mercury^ 
to be one and the same god ; but the Stoics, of which sect he was, and whom hp 
elanwhere calls Stoici nostri. Epist 65. 

\ There is another passage of Seneca parallel to this. Nat Qusest. lib. ii. cap. 4^5^ 
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the name of God to the whole. To this they endetfoitf M 
Aooommodate the febles of the poetical mythdogy ooncolAig «^ 
Jtqnterp and the other gods and goddesses ; thoog^ many of 
their explications were so forced and unnatara!, that thqr were 
often ridiculed by other Pagans on the account of them. Dr. 
Codworth also produces a passage from Apuleius to show tliat 
all the Pagans throughout the world worshipped one supr eme 
Ood under different names, and by various rites. ^< Nninen 
«< unicum multiformi specie, ritu vario^ nomine mdtijngo^ 
** totus veneratur orbis.'' But not to insist upon it, that by 
God Apuleius seems there to understand universal nature it 
must be observed, that he and several other Pagans who lived 
after the introduction of Christianity, made it their business 
to put a &!r gloss upon the heathen superstition and iddatry^ 
and in many instances disguised it. If this plea, be extended, 
as some of those apologists and refiners of Paganism pretend- 
ed, to all the popular heathen deities in general, as if they 
were all no other than so many different names of the one 
supreme God, it would follow that they acknowledged and 
worshipped no hero deities at all ; than which nothing can be 
more contrary to truth and fact. Accordingly these pretences 
of the philosophers made little impression upon thepec^le, 
who had always been used to worship them as so many dis- 
tinct personal divinities, and knew very well that the public 
religion regarded them as such. They were acquainted with 
the ancient traditions concerning them, and the actions as- 
cribed to them by the poets and mythologists, to which many 
of their sacred rites referred, and on which they were founded. 
TertuIIian puts the case very strongly to the Pagans, that they 
themselves were sensible that their gods had once been men. 
He appeals to their own consciences for the truth of this, and 
to their most ancient and authentic monuments.* The learned 



* " Appellamus et provocamus a vobis ad conscienUam vestram: ilia dos judicet, 
** iUa nos damoet, si potuerit negare omn«8 istos Deos vestros bomioes fuiaoe. Si et 
■*' ipsa inficias icrit, de suis antiquitatum monumentis revincetur, ex quibus eo8 didi- 
** cit testimonium perhibentibua ad hodiernum, -et dvitatibus in quibus nati sunty et 
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Dr* Cudworthy who seems very fond of the hypothesis of re- 
solTiiig the Pagan divinities into different names of the one 
supreme God, yet finds himself obliged to acknowledge that 
**herology,"that is thehistory and worship of hero deities, <^ was 
^ inserted and complicated all along together with physiology, 
^ in the Paganic fitbles of their gods."* Indeed these things 
were so blended together, that it was scarce possible to sepa- 
rate them, or to point out distinctly what belonged to the one, 
and what to the other : which produced a monstrous jumble 
in their religion and worship. And though this excellent 
writer concludes his account of the Egyptian theology with 
declaring his opinion that ^< a great part of the Egyptian poly- 
^* theism was nothing else than the worshipping the one 
*^ supreme God under many different names and notions, as 
^* of Hammon, Neith, Osiris, Isis, Serapis, Kneph," &c.;f 
yet it appears from the account he himself gives from Plutarch 
and others, that their most learned priests were far from being 
agreed in their notions of what was to be understood by Osiris, 
Isis, Serapis, &c. Some held them to be different names oC 
the same deity, whom they supposed to be the whole animated 
world, but especially the sun: others held them to be different 
deities, or different powers presiding over the air, moisture, 
&C.: others gave historical and traditionary accounts of them as 
of persons that had formerly lived and reigned in Egypt. Por- 
phyry makes Serapis to have been an evil demon. % And the 
Doctor himself, who takes notice of this, thinks it cannot be 
doubted that it was an evil demon that delivered oracles in 
the temple of Serapis, and affected to be worshipped as the 
supreme God.$ 



** rpgkmibus in quibut aliquid operati, opemm ▼etdgia rdiqiMrunt, in quitms 
«i etiaiii BepulU demonsmntur." Tertul. Apolog. cap. la Opcr. p. 1 1, Edit* 
Ftau, 1675. 

* InteL sysk. chap. iv. sect xiv. p. 23d. 

f Ibid, sect 18. p. 55S. 

t Ap* Euaeb. Bwp. EfangtL lib. it. cap. 29. p. 175. 

§ Ubi supra, p. 951. 
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I do not deny that some of those, which passed for diffe- 
rent deities, were probably at first only differ^it names of 
God ; but as idolatry increased among the nations, those dif- 
ferent names came in process of time to be erected into dif- 
ferent divinities, and were regarded and worshipped by the 
people as such. So that, instead of adoring the one sufN'eme 
God under his various names and attributes, they turned those 
very names and attributes into so many distinct personal names 
of different gods and goddesses, whom they worshipped with 
different and sometimes with contrary rites : and thus made 
them an occasion of further polytheism and idolatry. << The 
** several names of God," saith Dr. Cudworth, **,were vulgarly 
" spoken of, in Greece, as so many distinct deities/'* And 
the same may be observed concerning the Romans. He else- 
where acknowledgeth that " the vulgar probably did not 
•* underst^id that mystery of the Pagan theology; that many 
<^ of their god« were nothing but several names and notions of 
^^ the one supreme Deity, in its various manifestations and ef- 
** fects." f Lord Herbert himself, who hath used his utmost 
efforts to palliate the Pagan polytheism, and to show that they 
worshipped the one true God, the same that we Christians 
adore, under various names and attributes, yet owns, that 
what were at first only different names, in process of time, as 
superstition increased, came to be regarded and worshipped 
as different gods.:]: The same thing is^ observed by Mr. Sel- 
den, who says that, in the sacred hymns, the gods were invoked 



« Intel. Syst p. 260. f Ibid. p. 447. 

^ His Lordship takes notice of the name of Ztvs &aQQa9-MSf which was probably 
derived from the Hebrew SaJbaoth, and was originaUy designed to signify God*s 
supreme universal dominion, as he is the Lord of Hosts. He was worshipped 
by the Athenians ; but it does not appear that, under this name, they intended 
to adore the one supreme Lord of the universe, but regarded him as a particular 
deity, and thus turned him into an idol. And accordingly Arbtophanes inveighs 
against him as a strange and foreign divinity, which was lately introduced, and 
ought to be banished out of Greece. To this Xl^icero refers, De Leg. lib. il cap. 
15. p. 132. 
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a variety of names and epithets ; because it was imagined 
t this variety of names was pleasing and honourable to 
m : but that afterwards these different names were accounted 
[ worshipped as different divinities* * Thus idolatry and 
jrtheism was making continual advances^ even as the na« 
IS grew in learning and politeness. 



* Seld. De Diis Syris, Proleg. cap* ili. p. 55i 56. Edit* Lipi. 
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CHAP. V. 

Fari/iar progrett of the heathen poiytheUm, I%e eymboU and imagei ff thtgoit 
turned into gods themselvet. The physiology of the Potgaiu another souruof 
idolatry. They made gods and goddesses of the things of nature, and parts of 
the universe^ and of whatsoever was use/td to mankind. The qualities and dRe* 
tions of the mind, and accidents of Ufe, and even evil qudsties and aeddetOs 
were defied, and had divine honours rendered to them. The most refined Pagans 
agreed, according to Dr» Cudworth, m crumhiing the Deity into severed parts, 
and multiplying it into many gods. They supposed God to be in a manner alt 
things, and therefore to be worshipped in every thing. Divine honours were paid 
to evil beings acknowledged to be such. The H^gyptian idolatry considered,- 

As the different names, so also the different symbols invoited 
and made use of to denote the Divinity, came also to be wor* 
shipped as gods : such as fire among the Chaldeans, the cow 
and ball among the Egyptians. And it is not improbably 
that the other animal gods worshipped by the Egjrptians, the 
sheep, goat, hawk, ibis, ichneumon^ crocodile, cat, dog, &er^ 
were at first designed, according to the wisdom which then 
obtained, as symbols and hieroglyphical characters of the su- 
preme Deity, or some of his attributes, or, as the learned 
author of the Divine Legation of Moses supposes, they were 
marks of their elementary gods and heroes. * But afterwards 
they worshipped and deified the symbols themselves, and 
thereby fell into the most gross and stupid idolatry, which ex- 
posed them to the ridicule of other Pagans. 

The same may be observed concerning the images which 
were erected to their deities, and were supposed to have di- 
vine powers residing in them. These very images became 
gods, and were worshipped as such, and had divine honours 
rendered to them. And this added mightily to the multitude 
of their gods. Plutarch blames the Grecians for calling the 
pictures of the gods, and their statues of brass and stone, gods ; 
whereas they ought only to have called them the images of the 
gods, f How far this was carried among the Athenians, who 
were accounted the most knowing as well as the most religious 

* Div. Leg. of Moses^ toI. I. part. ii. p. 298. 4th edit 

f Plut. De Isid. et Osir. oper. torn. II. p. 579. Edit. Francof. 
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people in the heathen world, appears from a remarkable story 

recorded by Laertius.* The philosopher Stilpo of Megara 

was brought before the venerable tribunal of the Areopagus^ 

at Athens, for saying that the statue of Minerva, which was 

made by Phidias, was not a god ; and, though he endeavoured 

to defend himself by alleging that it was not a god but a 

goddess, he was ordered by that court, who were not satisfied 

^^rith this evasion, to depart the city, f 

Their physiology, as they managed it, was another fruitful 

Source of polytheism. The first physiologers, or they who first 

V>egan to philosophize on the nature of things, being for the 

^3iost part poets, disguised the simple original tradition of the 

^:;reation of the world by allegorical descriptions of the nature 

•^nd origin of things. They turned the things of nature and 

^arts of the universe into allegorical persons, and spoke of 

^tJiem as so many distinct divinities : and at the same time they 

snixed these physical fables and allegories with the disguised 

traditionary accounts of their ancient heroes. Hence it came 

-So passy that, as hath been observed by the learned, and pai^ 

-Cicularly by Dr. Cud worth, their cosmogonia, or account of 

tiie origin or formation of the world, became also a theogonia^ 

or account of the generation of the gods : in which there was 

^k monstrous confusion of gods, demons, and the things of 

aziatore personified. Such was the theogonia of Hesiod. And 

'tilios was the number of their gods and goddesses strangely 

smultiplied. Balbus, in Cicero, after having taken notice of 

Tlie deified heroes, next mentions the physiological fables and 

allegories, which, being clothed with human forms, furnished 

^bles to the poets, and filled human life with all manner of 

superstition. ^^ Alia quoque ex ratione, et quidem physicfi, 



* Lwkt lib. il segm. 1 16. 

t This is not to be understood, as if the heathens looked upon the very 
^nages> in themselves considered, to be gods : for who but a fool, says Cekus, 
eta imagine those images to be real gods ? But they believed that the gods were 
M represented by them, and really present in them, and that therefore they 
^ght to be the objects of divine worship. See Orig. cont. Cels. lib. vii. and Ar- 
nobius, Ub. vL 

Vol. r. P 
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<< magna effluxit multitudo deonim, qui induti specie humana, 
** fabulas poeCis sappeditaverunt, humanam autem vitam 
« perstitione omni refercenint."* And in this many of the phi 
losopbers were no less to be blamed than the poets. For the; 
also deified the things of nature, and the several parts oFth 
universe, which some of them regarded a6 the symbol 
as real parts and members, of the Divinity. 

Upon the same principles, divinity came to be ascribed 
whatever was useful in human life. Velleius, in Cicero, 
forms us that Perseus, who had been an auditor and disciple o 
Zeno, said, that both the inventors of things which were 
great utility in life were accounted gods, and even the 
themselves which were salutary and beneficial were called byr 
the names of the gods.f Cotta says the same thing of Prbdi— 
cus Chius, and represents him as thereby taking away all t^ 
]iffion,% Plutarch also passes a severe censure upon those^ as 
causing absurd and impious opinions, who gave the name of 
gods to things insensible and inanimate, and which th^ gods 
have provided for the use of mankind ; as when they call wine 
Bacchus, and fire Vulcan; which he thinks is as absurd, als if 
men should take the sails and ropes for the master of tfa^ 
ship, or the potions and medicines for the physician.^ Boft 
Balbus, who is the representative of the Stoics, in Cicero, and 
who seems to speak Cicero's own sentiments, is of a different 
opinion. He thinks it was wisely ordered, both by the wis^ 
men among the Greeks, and by the ancient Romans, that 
whatever was of great advantage to human life, and which they 
looked upon to be owing to the divine goodness towards riian* 




« De Nat Deor. lib. ii. cap. 24. p. 164. Edit Davis. 2. 

f Ibid. lib. i. cap. 15. p. 40. 

I Ibid. cap. 42. p. 1 02. This w as at length carried so far, that there was scaice 
any thing which was of use in human life, but had divine honours ascribed fo ft, the 
meanest things not excepted, such ai the crepitus ventris; because, if parted mhbt 
it tended to the health of the body, and might be hurtful if suppressed. SeUL 
De Diis Syris, Proleg. cap. 5. p. 61. Edit. Lips. Orig. cont Ceb. lib. v. p. 255. 

§ De Is. et Osir. Oper. torn. II. p. 377. E. ■ 
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kuid» should.be called by the name of the god frQm whom it 
cameras, when we call corn Geres, and wine Bacchus: and 
ttiat whenever there is any great force or virtue in any thing,' 
kis proper that. that very thing should be called god.* Thus 
did these wise men contrive to iSnd out plausible pretences, in 
their great wisdom, for giving that honour to the works them-? 
selves, which should have been appropriated to God the gloo 
liouB author; and, instead of being led by his gifts bestowed 
upon them to render due acknowledgements to him, the sove« 
reign Dlonor, they turned. those very gifts into deities. 

Balbus goes on, in the place now referred to, to mention 
the temples which were erected to mind, futh, virtue, health, 
conoord, honour, victory, liberty; and that because the force 
of these things was so great, that it could not be governed 
without a god, the thing itself obtained the name of god. 
^* Quarum omnium rerum quia vis erat tanta, ut sine Deo re- 
*^ gi non possit, ipsa res Deorum nomen obtinuit." f ^ 

And this leads to another observation, which shows the 
strong b^nt the heathens had to polytheism. The qualities 
and affbctipns of rational beings, and even the accidents which 
relate ,to tb^m, were made persons of, and turned into deities, 
and asl^nch had divine worship paid them. And this honour 
was rendered )not only to .qualities and accidents that were 
good and useful, but to those that were bad and hurtful: f< So 
** great was the error," saith Cotta, in Ciceio,.*f that even to 
** P^nipious things not only was the name of gods attributed, 
^< bat Jholy rites were instituted. — Tantus error fuii, ut pemi-* 
<* ciosis. etiam rebus, non modo Deorum nomen tribueretnr^ 
*' jSed edam sacra constituerentur." And he instances, in the 
temple erected at Rome to the fever, and an altar to evil for- 
tune, j: And he had before observed that tempests were dei- 
fied and consecrated by the Roman people ; § an aticient 
monument of which was dug up, in the last century, at the 
Porta Capena. || Yea, even the names of vicious things were 



TT 



• De Nat Deor. lib. ii. cap. 25. p. 161. f Ibid. p. 162. 

I IbidL lib. iii. cap. 25. p. 314. § Ibid. cap. 20. p. 297. 

I SeUL Pe Diis Syris, Prol^* cap* iii. p. 59. 
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consecrated; as of last and pleasure. ** Copidinis et volup- 
^ tatis, etlubentinas veneris, vocabula consecrata sunt, vitiosa- 
** rum rerum, neque naturalium."* To this St Austin refen, 
De Civit Dei, lib. iv. cap. 8. where he mentions the temple 
of Volupia, the goddess of pleasure, so called from voluptas^ ' 
pleasure; and of Libentina, the goddess of lust, so called 
from libidoj lust. Varro mentions the same goddesses, and 
gives the same etymology of their names. And the Atheni- 
ans, by the advice of Epimenides, who passed among them 
for a great diviner and prophet, erected a temple to contume- 
ly and impudence; ^' v^^tg xa/ dvo/ds/o." Cicero, who takes no- 
tice of this in his second book of Laws, cap. xi. p. 116, 117, 
passes a just censure upon it, and condemns the erecting tem- 
ples and altars to things hurtful and vicious. But he there 
approves the erecting temples to virtuous affections and qua- 
lities, as also to things that are desirable, as health, honour, 
victory, &c. though, in his third book De Natura Deorom, 
cap. xxiv. he, in the person of Cotta, represents it as absurd 
to make deities of the qualities that are in us, or of the events 
which befal us. And Pliny says, ** Innumeros quidem Cdeos] 
** credere, atque etiam ex virtutibus vitiisque hominnm, ut 
" pudicitiam, concordiam, mentem, spem, honorem, clemen* 
" tiam, fidem, aut (ut Democrito placet) duos omnino, poe- 
<< nam ct beneficium, majorem ad socordiam accedit." Hist. 
Naturalis, lib. ii. cap. 7. 

Upon the whole, there was scarce any thing in nature, but 
what some or other of the heathens worshipped and made a 
god of. f Lord Herbert, who does all he can to justify ot 
excuse the Pagan idolatry and polj^heism, yet concludes th^ 
tenth chapter of his book De Religione Gentilium, with otr— " 
serving that the gentiles did not only worship the whol^ 



* De Nat Deor. lib. ii. 25. p. 162. 

f St. Austin has given a long list of heathen deities, and the offices assign^^ 
to them, from Varro, De Civit. Dei, lib. iv. cap. 8. And a still larger catalogi^^ 
of them, ibid. cap. 11. et cap. 16* et cap. 21. The reader may also see a 
number of them mentioned by Arnobius advers. Gentes, lib. iv. p. 128, et seq. 
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world taken together, bat its parts, yea even its particles or 
smaller parts; thinking it unbecoming, that some of the more 
eminent parts of him whom they regarded as God should be 
worshipped, and other parts neglected. And therefore they 
judged that it would be a base and impious thing to render 
worship to this or that star or element, and reject the others 
as vile and worthless. And, in worshipping the world as 
ccmsisting of those parts, they thought they worshipped the 
supreme God in the best image of the Divinity.* 

Thus there was a universal idolatry introduced and sup- 
' ported under various pretences, and practised not only by the 
Tulgar, but by those that put on the appearance of wisdom 
and philosophy. I shall here subjoin some observations of 
the very learned Dr. Cud worth, relating to this matter; and 
I the rather choose to do this, both because he is known to 
have searched, with great learning and diligence, into the 
depths of the Pagan theology; and because he cannot be rea- 
sonably suspected of a design to aggravate the charge against 
them: since, on the contrary, he appears to have been strong- 
ly inclined to represent the state of the heathen world in the 
most favourable light. 

^< It cannot be denied,*' saith that excellent author, <* that 
** the Pagans, did in some sense or other, deify, or theologize all 
•• the parts of the world, or things of nature." And again, ** In 
^< their theologizing of physiology, and deifying the things of 
^< nature and parts of the world, they did accordingly call 
«« every thing by the name of God, and God by the name of 
« every thing." f To the same purpose he expresseth him- 
sdf, in several other places. And can any thing be more dis- 
lionourable to the Deity, more unworthy of his Divine Majes- 
ty, or have a worse effect on religion, than thus, in their wor- 
ship, to confound God and the creature, instead of rendering 
liim that singular honour and adoration which his own infin- 
ite perfections and his unparalleled dignity justly demand 
from us? 



• De Relig. GentiL p. 133, 134. Edit. AmsteL 8vo. 1700. 
t Intel. Syst. p. 507, 515. 
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' The same cdebrated writer observes .that ^^ the Pagans in 
<< general, even the most refined of them, agreed in these two 
^< things; first, in breaking and : crumbling the one simple 
<' Deity, and multiplying it into many gods, or parcelling it 
<< out into several particular notions, according to its seveaJ 
<^ powers and virtues ; and, then, in theologizing the wbde 
<< world, and deifying the natures of things, accidents^ and 
<' inanimate bodies. They supposing God ,to pervade;flll 
^< things, and himself to be in a manner all things^"* And 
that therefore he might be worshipped in. every thing.. This 
is one remarkable instance^ among many which might be men- 
tioned, of the extravagancies to which human reason is sub* 
ject; and how apt those are who have the highest opinion of 
their own wisdom, when left to themselves, to draw wrong 
conclusions from the best principles. So the heathens did, 
from the notion of God's universal presence, and his provi- 
dence, as. extended to all his works. With respect to what 
Dr. Cudworth calls their crumbling the one simple Deity into 
parts, : he produces a remarkable passage from Pliny, Nat 
Hist. lib. ii. cap. 7. ^^Fragilis et laboriosa mortalitas^. in 
^< partes ita digessit, infirmitatis suae memor, ut in portioni- 
**.bu8 quisque coleret, quo maxime indigeret." Which- he 
translates thus ; <f Frail and toilsome mortality has .thus 
<♦ broken and. crumbled the Deity into parts, mindfiil of.its 
** own infirmity, that so every one, » by parcels and pieces, 
" might worship that in God which himself stands most in 
" need of." .-..,»*. 

To what has beea ofiEered. concerning. the Pagan idolatry^ 
might be added the worship of demons or genii, which. pie^ 
vailed mightily in the heathen world. These were account* 
ed amlddle kind of beings, inferior to the celestial gods, but 
superior to men« There were supposed to be vast numbers 
of them, of different kinds, to all of whom they thought 
religious worship was due. But not to insist upon this at 




* Intel Syst. p. 532, 533. 
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present, I would observe that it was a usual thing among 
the heathens to worship evil beings, and to' render them ire- 
ligious honours, that they might not hurt them. Plutarch, 
De Flacitis Philosophorum, having distributed the whole 
doctrine relating to the worship of the gods into seven parts,' 
takes notice^ in the second and third place, that they distin- 
guished their gods into those that were favourable and bene- 
ficial to mankind, such as Jupiter, Juno, Mercury, Ceres, 
and those that were hurtful, such as the Dirse, Furies, and 
Mars, whom, as being cruel and violent, they endeavoured to 
appease and conciliate by sacred rites.* And, in his treatise, 
De Iside et Osiride, he cites, with approbation, the opinion of 
XenocrateSy who, speaking of unlucky days and festivals, 
which were celebrated by scourgings, beatings, lamentations, 
fastings, ill-boding words, and obscene expressions, would not 
allow that they were pleasing or agreeable to the gods, or 
good demons ; but that there were in the air about us cer- 
tain great and powerful natures, of a cross and morose tem- 
per, which take pleasure in those thihgs, and having obtained 
them do no further mischief.f And he observes that the 
Eg3^tians were wont, on some occasions, to worship Typhon, 
whom they looked upon to be an evil power, with certain 
sacrifices, in order to appease and console him ; though there 
were solemnities, in which they reproached and cursed him.f 
And^ in his treatise, De Oraculortim Defectu, he makes men- 
tion of certain festivals and sacrifices, in which, among the 
sacred rites, were reckoned the eating raw flesh, the tearing 
of their flesh or members, B/aa'jedsfMt, (for this seems to be the 
meaning of it, by comparing it with Porphyr. De Abstinen- 
tio,' 1H>. ii. sect. 4*5.) doleful lamentations, obscene words, furi- 
ous ravings, &c. These, he thinks, were instituted for 
pl^ng evil and malignant demoiis, and averting their 



• Plutarch. Oper. torn. II. p. 880. Edit. Franco£ 1620. 
t Flut. ut» supra, p. 561. B. ^ Ibid. p. 362. £. 
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wrath.* The same judgment he passes upon human sacri- 
fices; which, as I shall have occasion to show, were very 
generally offered in the Pagan world, even to those that were 
accounted their principal deities. Porphyry, that zealous and 
able advocate for Paganism, affirms that there are malevolent 
and noxious demons, who dwell in the spaces near the earth. 
He represents them as the authors of all the calamities which 
infest mankind, and that there is no kind of mischief which 
they are not ready to attempt : that it is their property to 
lie: and that they endeavour to turn men ofiP from right 
thoughts of the gods, and to draw their regards to them- 
selves, having an ambition to be accounted gods : and that 
the chief and most powerful among them covets to be es- 
teemed the greatest or the supreme god.f And he plainly 
intimates that men generally rendered them religious wor- 
ship. He says that cities found it necessary to appease and 
humour them by prayers and sacrifices : it being in th^ power 
of those demons to bestow riches, and external things re- 
lating to the body ; and he gives it as the opinion of the 
theologues, that it is necessary for those who are attached to 
these external goods, and cannot as yet restrain and govern 
their appetites, to endeavour to avert the wrath and power of 
these, demons, otherwise they shall never be tree firom trou- 
bles and vexations4 He had before represented it as a per* 
suasion which generally obtained concerning all the demons, 
whether good or bad, and whether worshipped under parti- 
cular names or not, that they will grow angry and hurt men^ 
if they are neglected, and have not due honour and worship 
paid them ; and, on the other hand, will do good to those 
who endeavour to gratify them, by ofiering to them prayersy 
supplications, and sacrifices. And he says that the man 
that is studious of piety does not sacrifice any thing which 
has life, that is, any animal, to the gods, but to demons and 



♦ Plut. p. 417. C. D. 

f Porphyr. Do Abstin. lib. ii. sect 39, 40, 42. p. 83, 84. Edit. Canttbrig. 1 655, 

\ Ibid. sect. 43. p. 86, 87. 
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Other beings, bodi to the good and even to the bad. *^'0 

** SXKoig fjroi dyo&iug ij xai ^aiXo/g."* Where he supposes that 
a pious man will worship and offer sacrifices to evil demons 
as well as good beings* The same Porphyry, as cited by 
Eusebiusy looked upon Hecate, a goddess had in great vene- 
ration among the Pagans (as appears from Hesiodi Theogo- 
nia, vers. 410. et« seq. and Potter's Antiquities of Greece, vol* 
L p. S51.) to be an evil demon; and that Serapis, the great 
Egyptian deity, who, Plutarch tells us, was the common god 
of all the Egyptians, and the same with Osiris,f was the chief 
or prince of evil demons ; and that many of those who de- 
livered oracles were so.J Thus we have the testimony of a 
very eminent Pagan philosopher, and who was a bitter enemy 
to Christianity, to the truth of what St. Paul declares, that 
*^ the diings which the Gentiles sacrificed they sacrificed to 
<< devils, (to demons, and even evil ones) and not to God." 
1 Cor. X. 20. And if this was true, even of the polite and 
civilized heathens within the limits of the Roman empire, 
we are the less to be surprised at the accounts which are given 
m by authors of good credit, of the worship that has been 
paid to eWl beings in some other parts of the world. We 
are told concerning the ancient Zabians, that they worshipped 
him whom they called Sammael, and whom they regarded as 
an evil spirit, and the prince of the demons.$ The Persians 
worshipped Arimanius, whom they looked upon to be an evil 
principle. The like account is given of the people of Pegu, 
Decan, Narsinga, and other places in the East Indies. It is 
said also, that evil spirits are worshipped in Japan, and in the 
i^ands of Formosa, Ceylon, and Madagascar. The same 
thing is related of the Hottentots, and other African nations. 
The like practice obtained in several parts of America, par- 



* Porphyf. De Abstin. lib. ii. sect 56, 57. p. 80^ 81. 
t Plut De Isid. et Osir. Oper. torn. II. p. 362. 
i Apod Etifdb. Pmpar. Evangel, lib. iv. cap. 22, 23. p. 174, 175. 
§ Hottinger Hitt Oriental, lib. I cap. 8. ani Stanley's History of Philoc p. 
1065. 
Vol. t Q 
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ticnlarly among the ancient inhaUtants of Canada, Terra 
Firma, Brasil, and ChilL Most of these nations betiete a god 
or gods, and some of them one supreme God, and thai he is 
good : and yet they worship an evil being or beings, consider- 
ed as such, from a fear of being otherwise hurt and destroyed 
by them. This undoubtedly shows that the Pagan ideas of 
a Deity and a providenoe were extremely defective and im- 
perfect ; for, if they had right notions of either, they mast 
have been convinced, that to worship evil beings is. to oSer 
Itie greatest indignity to an infinitdy wise, powerfiil, and goad 
God, as if he were not able to protect his fiuthful servants 
and worshif^rs against their power and malioe* Bat the 
Christian revelation teach^ us to form nobler notions. Hap- 
py those that! know how to value and improve so great an 
advantage !* 

Some hints were given above of the idolatiy of the ancient 
Egyptians : but it may not be improper here to take a more 
distinct notice of it. The Egyptians were a nation ancie&dy 
vary famous for their wisdom and knowledge. Herodotus 
declares that they << were esteemed to be the wisest of imk- 
*< kind," and that ** in wisdom they excelled aU other mor- 
^ tals." Lib. ii. cap. 16. et 121. From Eg]rpt, as was before 
observed, Greece originally derived her science and theology. 
Diodorus affirms that most of those among the Greeks, who 
were honoured for their understanding and knowledge seve- 
ral of whom he particularly mentions, did in anci^it times 
resort to Egjrpt, that they might be acquainted with the laws 
and learning of the Egyptians. Yet no nation became more 
deeply immersed in idolatry. They not only paid divine ho- 
nours to the ibis and ichneumon, which were useful to theesy 
hut to the crocodile, the dog, cat, and many other anim^f 



* The reader may fiad the instances here referred to confirmed by proper au- 
thorities in Millar's History of the Propagation of Christianity, voL II. chap. 7. 

f They are also charged with worshipping plants, such as onbns, garliclE« &c. 
Hence Juvenal derides them as having their gods growing in their girdena. Bu^ 
Mr. €roguet, in his book De rOrigine des Loix, dies Arts, &c. torn. I« p^ 790, 
731. observes that the most ancient and approved writers, who give any 
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Some raodem writers have affected not to believe that lo wise 

a nadoB could be guilty of an idolatry «o stupid. But liiers 

is scarce any thing in all antiquity that comes to us better 

attested. They were on this account the objects of ridicule 

to other Pagan nations. See to this purpose, Cicero De Nati 

Deonuny lib. i cap. 16 et 29, et lib. iii. cap. 15. See also a 

passage of the poet Anaxandrides, in Athen. Deipnosoplk 

lib. Tii» According to Diodorus, it was hard to make those 

who had not beoi witnesses of it, to believe the extravagan* 

ciea the Egyptians were guilty of, with regard to their sacred 

animals.^ And Philo, who lived among them, charges them 

yfrith worshipping dogs, lions, wolves, crocodiles, and many 

other animals, both terrestrial and aquatick. And he says 

that all strangers who came into Egypt were wont to laugh 

at them ; and the more sensible travellers beheld them with 

astonishment and pity.f Plutarch expressly << says that the 

** greater part of the Egyptians — Alywrrhiv oi rSkki, worship* 

** ping die animals 'themselve6--a6rik f^ua, ^^amUvng;" thereby 

not only exposed their sacred ceremonies and worship to do- 

rision and contempt, but gave occasion to horrid conception^ 

prodocnig, in persons of weak and umple minds, an extrava^ 

gpnce of superstition, and precipitating others of more subtle 

and daring spirits into atheistical and brutish opinions.:^ An 



of die affiurs or customs of Egypt, such as Herodotus, Plato, Aristotle, Dlodo- 
rus Sicnlusy Strabo, make no mention of this singular superstition, ^idi tfa^ 
would not have omitted, if they had known that the Egyptians practised It £b 
thinks Juvenal is the first that has mentioned it Lucian has also taken notice of 
it in faia Jupiter Tragoedus. These authors have been followed by others; buly 
considefiag tha satirical turn for which they are both so remarkable^ he tfaloka 
tbsy are not much to be depended upon. 
* Died. Sic. lib. i. cap. 84. 

_ * 

f Fhilo De Decal. Oper. p. 755. E. 

f Flut De lud. et Osir. Oper. torn. II. p. 379. D. £. But ftom these must be 

eieepfeed die inhabitants of Thebais; if what the same author infonns ui e^ 

be true, that when the other Egyptians paid theur proportion of the taxes aadi 

oontribotions^ appointed by the laws, towards maintaining the sacred anlmahg 

the inhabitants of Thebais alone did not pay any thing, as thinking there is ne 

mortal god; but worship him whom they call Kneph, as being unbegotten or 

unmade, and immortal. Ibid. p. 559. D. 
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ingenious modern author, who is loath to believe what is said 
of the Egyptian idolatry, says, by way of apology for tbem, 
that *^ the Egyptians did not adore these things without as^ 
M cribing certain divine virtues to them, or considering them 
<*.as symbols of some invisible power."^ But, if it were ao, 
it furnishes a remarkable instance of the vanity of human 
wisdom, if left to itself in matters of religion. For the sym- 
bols and hieroglyphics, upon which the wise men of Egypt so 
much valued themselves, and in which such profound wisdom 
and science was supposed to be contained, proved to be an 
occasion of leading the people into the most absurd and 
senseless idolatry; to which they continued inviolably attach* 
ed, notwithstanding all the ridicule cast upon them for it by 
other nations. Cotta, in Cicero, observes that they diowed a 
greater regard to th^ beasts which they worshipped, than 
other nations did to their most holy temples and images : ihaA 
there had been many instances of temples spoiled and images 
of the gods taken away out of the most holy places by the 
Romans : but it had never been heard o^ that a crocodile^ 
an ibis, or a cat, had been ill treated by the Egyptians. << Fir- 
<< miores videas apud «os opiniones de bestiis quibusdam, 
^< quam apud nos de sanctissimis templis et simulacris deorun]u 
^^ Etenim fana multa expoliata, et simulacra deorum de locis 
<* sanctissimis ablata vidimus a nostris ; at vero ne fando 
<< quidem auditum est, crocodilum, aut ibin, aut felem viola- 
<« turn ab Egyptiis.'* De Nat Deor. lib. i. cap. ,29. See alsoi-^ 
TuscuL Dlsput lib. v. cap. 27^ 



* Chevalier Ramsfty's Principles of Natural and Revealed Religion, voL 
>. 55. 
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CHAR VI. 

The Pagan theology distribuied by Varro into three different kinds : the poetical or 
Jabulous, the civil, and the philosophical. The poetical or fabulous theology amsid' 
ered. The pretence, that we ought not to Judge of the Fagan religion hy tiie poe^ 
Heal myAology, emmined. It is shown that the popular religion and worsh^ 
was m a great measure fiunded upon that mythology, which ran through the 
floJkofe of their religion, and was of great authority with the people, 

V ARRo, who was accounted the most learned of the Ro* 
mans, speaks of three difTer^ntUods of theology among them: 
the mythical or fabulousi tlie physical or natural, and the 
civil or popular. The first is that of the poets; the second 
that of the philosophers; the third is that which is established 
by public authority and the laws, and which is in use among 
the people.* The famous Roman pontiff and lawyer Scaevola 
makes the same distinction.f So also does Plutarch4 

It will be proper, in order to form a right judgment of the 
state of religion among the Pagans, to take a view of these dif- 
ferent kinds of theology. 

As to the mythical or fabulous theology, which was that of 
the poets, it is condemned in strong terms both by Scaevola 
and Varro. The former passes this just censure upon it, 
that it was nugatory, and that in it many unworthy things 
were feigned concerning the gods. And particularly he ob- 
serves that " they make one god steal, another to commit 
»* adultery ; they represent three goddesses contending for the 
*< prize of beauty, and that two of them, in revenge for its be- 
** ing adjudged to Venus, subverted Troy; that Jupiter himself 
« was converted into a bull or a swan, that he might debauch 
*< some woman he had a fancy for; that a goddess married a 
*'man; that Saturn devoured his own children; and, in fine, 
*^ nothing can be imagined so monstrous or so vicious, but it 



* Apud Augusdn. De Civit. Dei, lib. vi. cap. 5. 

t Ibid. lib. iv. cap. 27. 

t De Placit Philos. lib. i. cap. 6. Oper. torn. II. p. 880. A% 
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<^ may be foand in the fables attributed to the gods, hoiirever 
<^ foreign to their nature. — Sic deos deformant, ut nee bonis 
<< hominibus comparentur; cum alium faciunt fiirariy alium 
*^ adulterare; tres inter se deas cert&sae de praemio polchritudi* 
<<nis» Tictas duasa Venere Trojam evertisse; Jovem ipnim 
<^converti in bovem aut cygnum, at cum aUqua concumbat; 
<<deam homini nubere; Satumum liberos devorare: nihil d&- 
<< niquc posse confingi miraculorum atque vitiorum quod nonx 
^* ibi reperiatur, atque ab dcorum natura longd absit."* V«r» 
ro passes the same judgment upon the fabulous poetical theo- 
logy which Scasvola did. And, after mentioning some of the 
same absurdities, and others of the like kind, he condudes 
with saying that ** all things are attributed to the gods, which 
<< men, and even the vilest and worst of men, could be guilty of* 
<< — Omnia diis attribuuntur, quae non modo in hominem^ sed 
<<etiani quae in contemlissimum hominem cadere pof8unt«''-|- 
And long before them Plato had accused Hesiod, as guilty of 
the greatest falsehood, and that in a matter of the utmost im- 
portance» when he mentions such wicked things to have been 
perpetrated by Ccelus, and his son Saturn; which, he think^ 
if true, ought not to have been mentioned, especially to incon- 
siderate and young persons, but to have been buried in silence^ 
or communicated only to a few. He pronounces these &ble» 
to be pernicious, and not fit to be heard in a well^irdered 
commonwealth. And afterwards mentioning what Homer' 
says of the quarrel between Jupiter and Juno, and Vulcan' 
being hurled down by Jupiter from heaven for taking Juno' 
part, as also what the same poet relates concerning the battles 
and contentions of the gods, he declares that these stories 
are not to be admitted, whether they are pretended to hav&== 
a hidden allegorical meaning or not. See his second book 
De Republica, at the latter end.j: Cicero also passes a severe^ 
censure upon the poetical fables.^ 



* Augustin De. Civ. Dei, lib. iv. cap. 27. p. 84. E. Ed. Rened. 

f Ibid. lib. vi. cap. 5. p. 116. E. 

j Plat. Oper. Ficin. p. 429, 450. Edit Lugd. 159a 

§ De Nat Deor. lib. i. cap. 16. et lib. ii. cap. 28. 
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Consideriog this and other passages to the same pnrpofi^^ 
which occur in some of the most eminent Pagan writers, it 
nmy be looked upon as an unfair thing to judge of the ancient 
religion of the heathens by the writings of the poets and my- 
cologists. And accordingly they, who endeavour to represent 
that religion in the most advantageous light, are for entirely 
diicardiBg the poetical mythology. This is Lord Herberts 
kheme. He mightily inveighs against the poets, as having 
confounded and poUuted the lieathen theology, and left no- 
diing sDUod or pure in their history or religion ; and that 
therefore no regard is to be had to them in this matter.* 

And yet certain it is, that, in examining into the religion of 
the ancient Gentiles, the poetical mythology, notwithstanding 
the oensares so freely bestowed upon it, must necessarily be 
considered. It may justly be affirmed that the writings of 
the poets tend to give us the truest idea of the Pagan religion, 
at it obtained even among the polite and learned nations of 
Greece and Rome, and as it was established by public author- 
iQr* Whosoever will carefully consult the account ^ven by 
Potter^ in his excellent antiquities of Greece of the numerous 
festivals and rites observed and celebrated in Greece 
especially at Athens, will find that they are almost all 
finmdod upon the fables of the poetical mythology.f The 
aune may be said of many of those observed by the ancient 
Boraans. 

■ The poets, as Dr. Cudworth observes, were the prophets of 
Ihe Piagaesy and pretended to a kind of divine inspiration. 
Aid^ though he treats them as the great depravers of the Pa- 



* ** lAamf&k quince paedd^ mi muBarom AlumBif . its oamia tcnienbMiti ut quid 

** ad alterutrag spectet partes nemo facile invenerft — Facenant igitur, et ab ipsa gen- 

'* tifium theologi& ezulent poetsB i non solium quippe veras heroum historas, ex fabul- 

**irum interpolatione suspectas, ne dicam faUaa, etiam mortalium crednliMimisred- 

** didanint : aed ei fabulas hasce myitwiaiiivolutiiqBfi quiimsdaiB, circa ccdluniy as- 

*' tiaetdementa doctriniBi admiBcenteB, nihil iDtegruiiH pifail lanum, vel in historia 

**fd in ipsa rdigtone leliquere.*' Herb. De Rel%. G«ntil. cap. xi. p. 195. Edit. 

AmsteL 8vo. 

t See Potter's Antiquities, vol. I. lib. 2, chap. 20. from p. 926. to p. 4C7. 
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gin theologjrf yet he says ^ they imbued tbe minds of the 
** vulgar with a certain sense of religion, and the notions of mo- 
<< rality."* And that ** we cannot make a better judgment oon- 
*< ceming the vulgar and generality of the ancient Pagan% tlum 
<< from the poets and my thologists, who were the chief in- 
«< structors of them."f And to this purpose he observes that 
Aristotle, in his Politics, lib. viiL cap. 5. writing of mnoc, 
judgeth of men's opinions concerning the gods by the poets* 
<< We may learn,'' says Aristotk ** what opinion men have of 
^< the gods from hence^ because the poets never bring in Jnpi- 
^* ter singing, or playing on an instrument'* Varro tells us, that 
<^ with regard to what relates to the generation of the gods, 
** the people were more inclined to the poets than to the na^ 
<< turid philosophers: and that therefore their ancestors, the 
<< ancient Romans, believed the sexes and generations, and 
<< marriages of the gods."): And though Plato, in the passage 
above referred to, in the second book of his Republic^disaj^rovei 
the &bles of the poets and mythologists, even if they should be 
allegorically interpreted, yet, such was the authority of those*fih 
bles and traditions, that in his Timaeus, one of his best and lateit 
treatises, he dares not openly reject them. He declines treating 
of the generation of the gods or demons, under pretence that 
these things were too high for him. And then adds, << We are 
'^ to believe those who before had given an account of tbes^ 
<* things, as being sprung from the gods, as they themselves de- 
<< clare, and who therefore must have known their own progenia 
^* tors. For" says he, ^Mt is impossible not to believe the sons 
'* the gods, though they give no necessary or probable 
*< for what they say. But it becomes us, following what the^ 
** law directs, t^o/imug rf v6fi»(ftf to give them credit, as speakings 
^< of their own proper afGurs." And then he goes on to men- 



• Intel Sj8t. p. 555. f Ibid. p. 448. 

I « Dicit Varro de ganeratUmibns deorum magit «d poetM qudm ad phyneoi^ 
" fuiiM populof inclinatof, et ideo tt Mzuni et gtnenitionei deoram, majoret auui^ 
*<id est faterti cradidiiM RoInanoi^ et eorum constituiiM conjugia." Ap. Ao--^ 
gufiin. C. D. lib. iy. cap. 52* p. 88. 
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ti#u some of the things delivered in Hetiod't Theogonia. 
£Jbto aeeiDs liere to insinuate the true reason why he did not 
tionkfit to reject those traditions* It is because ^ey were 
&V0ured and authorized by the laws. 
: The same celebrated philosopher, in his Ion, in the person 
eC^Socrates, gives such an account of the poets, as must needs 
tend greatly to strengthen their audiority with the people. 
Hia d(^ugn there is to show that poetry, and the interpreta- 
tiosi of itf is not merely the e£Peot of art or industry, but ow- 
ing to a kind of divine afflatus. ^ The poet cannot sing," 
says he^ ^except he be full of God, and carried out of lum- 
^sei£f' wAnd again, *<they do not say these things by art* 
<< but by. a divine power«-7-Ou ydtf n^J^ ruvra yiytmn aXXeb %iHf 
hndfMti^ .or, as he bad expressed it just before, Sficf A«o^f(f : ihat 
^ Ood lues them as his ministers, as he does the deliverers of 
*f oracles and divine prophets, that we hearing them might 
<' knowi that it is not they themselves who speak those excel* 
^fkot Aings, since they have not then the use of their under- 
«<ataixling, but that it is God that speaks by them; and that 
^ th9 poets are no other than the interpreters of the godSf 
^jQilk ^mnrni w^v dXX' i] s^vtTi sttfi rSy ^tm — whilst they are thus 
^^.iasfured, by whatever god they are possessed/'* And So- 
iamtMf in bis apology to his judges, gives the;same idea of poetiy 
aocldie poets. He represents them, as acting, not by their 
OUB .wisdom, but by a certain divine instinct or afflatus, like the 
prophets of Crod and deliverers of oracles — ^^irntt^ nH ^fid}fr%is 

Many passages might be quoted from eminent Pagan 
writers, exp1;^8sing their approbation of the poets, and their 
theology. A passage was cited above from Dio Chrysosto- 
xau% Orat. 36. in which he plainly intimates the great author- 
ity which the poets and their theology had with the people* 
and that it was to the Jupiter of the. poets that men every 



• Plat. Oper. p. 145. F. G. f Ibid, p. 360. G. 

Vol. I. R 
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where erected altars and paid their demtions* Max, Tyriug, 
gpeaking of Homer's representations of the deities,^ says that 
<< the ignorant man hears them as fables, but the philosopher 
*^ as realities/' and he mentions it to his praise^ that ** toHo- 
^ mer no part of the world is without a Grod, nor destitute of a 
^ ruler^ or without government : but all things are full o(.di* 
^ vine names, and a divine art."* And Proclus, in Tim« Piat 
speaking of the divine Homer, as he calls him, saith^ that 
'* throughout all his poetry, he praises Jupiter as the higbnt 
*^ of all rulers, and the father of gods and men i and attributes 
<< all demiurgicalnotions.to him."f . 

. The Stoics, who were the most rigid sect of Pagan philo- 
sophers, were not for r^ecting the poetical fables; but endea- 
voured to explain them in an allegorical way. Zeuo, a8:Kel* 
leius in Cicero observes, in interpreting Hesiod'sTheogoniay 
attributed the;i>ames of Jupiter, Juno, and Vesta, to natural and 
inanimate things.^ ^^ Cotta upbraids the Stoics, that, ini^ 
stead of confuting those fables, they confirmed them bytb&r 
interpretations. ** Vestri autem," says^he to^Balbus'the Stoic, 
<< non modo hsec nop refellunt, verum etiam omfirmaqt,. 40- 
<< terpretando quorsum quidque pertineat."$ He 'ridicoks 
them for taking a great deal of pains to little purpose, mieo^ 
deavouring to give reasons for fictitious fables, as if there'Uns 
much wisdom contained in them : as also for their ^tymolof 
^al accounts of the names of the gods : and he intimates 
that the pains they took to explain these things showed that 
the accounts they gave were forced, and contrary to the ge- 



• Max. Tyr. Dissert. 16. p. 198. Edit. Oxon. X677. 

f Ap. Cudw. Intel. Syst. p. 560. One part of the charge advanced against ^b/^- 
poets by Dr. Cudworth and others is, **that they personated the several inadiiiiil^B 
« parts of the W3rld, and things of nature, which produced a number of gods an^^ 
** goddesses." But this charge lies equally against some of the mosi cdeb ratc^^ 
philosopheis ; for they also deified the things of nature, and the parts of the worl^^ 
And this was, by that learned writer's own acknowledgment, the prevailing phih ^^ 
sophy. 

I De Nat. Deor. lib. i. cap. 14. p» 58^ 

§ Ibid. lib. iii. cap. 25. p. 312. 
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neral opinion. <* Magnammolestiam suscepit et minimi ne- 
M cesBariam primus Zeno, post Ckaiitfaes, deinde Chrysippus, 
^''eommentitianim fabulamm reddere radonem : vocabulorum, 
«car qoMpie ita appellati sint, cansas explicare. Quod cum 
^^facitis^ illud profect6 confitemini, longealiterse rem habere^ 
" atque hominum opinio sit"* 

UcfW much the poetieal theology prevailed and what a re- 
gard was had to the iaUes of the mythologists, among the ge» 
nerafi^ of the Pagansi and even among the Athenians them- 
sdves,' the most learned and religious people m Chreece, ap^ 
pears from the treatment Socrates met with for opposing those 
fables, as he himself mtimates in Plato's Euthyphron. He 
there particularly refers to the fabulous traditions concerning 
Satttm's castrating and dethroning his father Coelus, and Ju-* 
pker^a casting his &&er Saturn into prison for devouring hia 
sons, bj which Euthyplvron endeavoured to justify himself for 
proseeuting bisjown father. SdcrateSt whose design it is to 
flttdce him. sensible of the absurdity of the literal sense of those 
&Ues^ tells him, that -this was the; very thing for which he (So- 
crates) was ateused, beeiBuse when^ he heard any man say such 
Atigt'of the gods, he showed his dislike of them.f 
-vd^fter Chrifitianity made its appearance in the world, the 
Fi^ao^wiien charged with the absurdities of the mythological 
fiiMes, '.were woht to throw it oS, by pretending that these 
were cmly poetical fictions. But, from the observations which 
have been made^ it sufficiently appears that, in considering 
tbe Pagan theology, a particular regard must be had to the 
mythology of the poets, which was wrought into the popular 
rdigioii* and lay at the foundation of most of their sacred rites, 
and public worship. And yet nothing can give us a more me- 
landiioly ideaof the state of religion among the ancient hea- 
thens; evepi in' the most polite and civilized nations. The sys- 
tem of the poetical theology was fiill of the genealogies, the 



* De Nat. Deor. lib. iii. cap. 24. p. 314. 

t Plato Oper. Ficin. p. 49. F. £dit. Lugd. I59a 
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vapet, the adultarief, the contenticnis of their godf. Thew 
tfaiiigi were acted on the theatres wkh the appkose and ^ 
probation of the people. These were the ddtieiy to whom 
temples and altars were erected, and sacrifices oflfered; to 
whose statoes they paid divine hononrs^ and whom the poels 
sung in all the charms of flowing numbers. 

Eusebius has some just observations widi r^ard to the Pa- 
gan mythology, which it may not be amiss to mentioii in this 
place. The substance of what he says is this. Orhatwhai 
the ancients ddfied their princes and great men, and the in* 
Tentors of useful things, being filled with adniiratioiiy thsy 
made them the objects of their worship, and applied the v(s« 
nerable idea they had of God in thdr minds, to thoee thsk 
kings and bene&ctors. Th^ carried their reqpect for tfaedl 
to such a degree of extravagance, as to edebrate lA their ae^ 
tlons, even their acts of violence, their lewdnesses, their wai% 
and contentions : the memory of which, as of some great ex- 
ploits, was transmkted with applause to posterity, and <aitered 
into the worship that was paid to them, being mixed with the 
ideas of their divinity. But afterwards, some of later times, 
and who were comparatively of yesterday, being ashamed of 
these things, and pretending to a more subtile kind of philoso- 
phy, endeavoured to turn them into allegory, and ikiterpreted 
them as signifying physical causes, and the phenomena of na- 
ture. But he very pn^ieriy observes that, though they used • 
fiieir utmost efibrts, by forced explications, to put a plausitde 
colour upon the theology of the ancients, and the stories of 
their gods, yet none of them attempted to make the least al« 
teration in the ancient religious rites, which were founded on 
the literal sense of those stories ; but were rather for preser^ 
ing them, and professed a great veneration for the religioi^ 
derived to them from their ancestors, of which these thingi^ 
made a part.* 

To this judgment of Eusebius, concerning the fables of th^ 

• Frepar. EyADgel. lib. iL cap. 6. p. IS, 74. Edit. Parii, 1638. 
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ancient mythology, may be added that of Dionysius Halicar- 
natseus. This celebrated critic and historian, in the first book 
of his Roman History, does not deny that some of those fablea 
mig^t possibly in some oases be of use; yet observes that 
small was the braefit which coald accrue from them, and this 
only to thj(»e who could penetrate into their hidden meaning 
and. design. Bat that few there were who attained to this 
kind of philosophy: and the rude and unlearned multitude 
loved to take those stories concerning the gods, in the grossest 
sense, and were thereby in danger either of contemning the 
gods, or of giving themselves an unrestrained liberty in commit* 
ting the basest and wickedest actions, when they saw that the 
gods themselves warranted them by their practice. This 
passage of Dionysius is cited with approbation by Lord Her- 
bert, De Relig. Gentil. cap, xL p. 130, et 1S6. Edit. AmsteL 
8vo. 
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CHAP. VII. 

The cwU theology qfthe Pagans considered* Thai of the andent Romant has heen 
much commended, ye( became in process oftkIM ttttie lets oBnittl than theprntied,- 
and in many intUmoes was cloeefy conneOed and'eomfUicaled wiih it. Tlmper^ 
nicious consequences of this to reiigion and morals. Some account of the abswrd 
and immoral rites which were anciently practised in the most dvilixedmUioiu, and 
which made a part of their religion ; being either prescribed by the laws, or estahSA- 
ed by customs which had the force of laws* The politicktns and ekU me^istmtet 
took no ^eetual methods to rectify <Aa, but rather countenasiced and abattisd the' 
popular superstition attd idolatry. ... 

From the poetical or fabulouii let us proceed to the civil the-, 
ology of the Pagans, which was the public and authorized re- 
ligion, established by the legislators and the magistrates, or 
chief men of the community, the principes civitatis^ as Yarro 
calls them. And this is the rather to be considered, as it wa& 
that which the philosophers themselves, whatever private 
opinions or speculations they might entertain, or dispute of in 
their schools, universally conformed to in their own practice^ 
and also exhorted others to do so. It must therefore be al* 
lowed by all, that from this we may justly take our measures 
of the state of religion in the heathen world. Varro describes 
it to be that which ought to be known and practised by the 
citizens, and which was administered by the priests : and that 
it particularly determined what gods they were publicly to 
worship, what sacred rites they were to observe, and what sa- 
crifices to offer. << Quod in urbibus cives, maxime sacerdotes, 
** nosse et administrare debent. In quo est, quos deos publice 
** colere, quae sacra et sacrificia facere quemque par sit.'** 

And, in considering the civil theology of the Pagans, I shall 
have a particular regard to that of the Romans. Dionysius 
Halicamasseus praises the Roman institutions of religion, es* 
pecially those which were appointed at the first establishment 
of their state. He observes that they made use of the best 
of the Grecian institutions, but did not admit any of those 



• Varro ap. Auguit, C D. lib. ▼!. cap. 5. p. 117. 
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fables of theirs which contained things: unworthy of the gods 
into the public religion. And that, in what related to the sa- 
cred ceremonies and worship of the gods, all things were done 
with a becoming pie^ and gravity, in which they far excelled 
both Greeks and barbarians.*^ The ordering of the public 
religion was all along in the h^ids of the wisest and greatest 
men of the state. Cicero, in his Oratio pro Donio sua ad Pon- 
tifices, extols the wisdom of their ancestors, in appointing that 
the same persons who had the chief administration in civil af« 
&irs, should also preside over the ceremonies of rdigion. He 
speaks of the office of the priests with great respect ; and tells 
them, that the honour and safety of the commonwealth, the 
public liberty, the houses and fortunes of the citizens, and the 
gods themselves, were committed to their wisdom and care. 
And, in his Oratio de Haruspicum Respofasis, he mentions it 
as the peculiar praise of the Romans, that they were the most 
religious of all people, and excelled all nations in piety^ and 
especially in this eminent point x)f wisdom, that they clearly 
perceived that all things are governed by the providence and 
divinity of the immortal gods.f 

Let us therefore inquire how the public religion stood with 
the ancient Romans. 

It is a general observation, which affects the whole civil 
theology of the Pagans, that of the Romans as well as of other 
heathen nations, that the public worship which was instituted by 
their most celebrated legislators, and prescribed and established 
by the laws of their several cities and countries, was paid not to 
one only God, but to a multiplicity of deities. In the passage 
now quoted from Cicero, when he so highly extols the religion 
of the ancient Romans, he takes particular notice of this, that 



* . Dion. Halio. Histor. lib. ii. 

t <* Quam volumus licet, patres conscripti, ipsi nos amemus, tamen nee numero 
* Hispanosi nee robore Gallosi nee ealliditate Poenos, nee aitibus Grascos, nee 
<* denique hoc ipso hujus gentis et terrs domestieo natlvoque sensu, Italos ipaos 
'< ae Latinos ; wd pietate ae religione, atque hac und saj^entia, quod Deorum im- 
** mortalium numine omnia rcgi gubernarique perspeximus, omncs gentes na» 
** ^onesque superavimus," Orat. De flarusp. Respons. N. 9. 
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th^ were persoaded that all things are gofemedby the 
vioity of the immortal gods. Their religion therefore was 
properly polythei«n. And the proridence they acknowledged 
was the providence not of one God^ batof many gods* . Lord 
Bolingbroke indeed has taken upon him to affirm ** that the 
^ worship of this multiplicity c^ gods did not interfere widi the 
^supreme Being, in the minds of those who worshipped them."* 
Bat I cannot see upon what foundation this can be pretended. 
The same author elsewhere speaking of the crowd of divinities 
among the heathens, declares that *< they intercepted the wor- 
^ ship of the supreme Being ; and that this monstrous aasem- 
<* blage made the object of vulgar adoration.^'f It was to pre- 
vent this that all manner of worship of inferior deities was so 
strictly prohibited in the law of Moses, and the people were 
expressly commanded to have no other gods but one; to wor- 
ship the one true Crod, the Creator of the universe^ and him 
only ; whereby it was gloriously distinguished from idl other 
laws and constitutions. This constitution was peculiar to the 
Jews ;X and its being established among Uiem was owing not 
merely to the superior wisdom of their lawgiver, but to his hav- 



* Bol. Works, vol r. p. 505. Edit 4(o. 

f Ibid. vol. iv. p. 80, and 461. 

^ Dr. Hyde, in his celebrated booki De Religione V-eterum Persarum, has taken 
great pains to show that the ancient Persians worshipped the one true God. 
Some persons of great learning and judgment have thought that his authorities 
were not sufficient But, if we allow the account he gives to be a just one, they 
were instructed, as he observes, in the true ancient patriarchal religion by their 
great progenitors Shem and Elam, who derived it from Noah and Adam, to whom 
it originally came by divine revelation. And, upon their deviating from it, the pa- 
triarch Abraham introduced a reformation^among them ; and, when they again 
lapsed into the Sabaitical idolatry, they were reformed by Zerdusht or Zoroaster, 
who lived in th$ reign of Gushtasp Loroasp, or Darius Hystaspes. And this Zer* 
dusht, according to the accounts given of him by Dr. Hyde from the oriental 
writers, must have learned the pfindpal things in hiv religion from the Jews ; hav- 
ing been a disciple of one of the Jewish prophets, and having incorporated many 
of the rites prescribed in the law of Moses into his own. This is what the learned 
Doctor set himself particularly to show in his tenth chapter, the title of which runs 
thus ; <* Persarum religio in multis convenlt cum Judaica, et ab e4 magnd ex 
*' pvta desumpta fuit** 
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ing had the advantage of an extraordinary]reyelation from God, 
the authority of which was confirmed by a series of the most 
illustrious divine attestations. Whereas among other nations 
where the worship of many gods was countenanced and esta- 
blished by the- laws, they lost and confounded the knowledge 
and worship of the one true God amidst a multiplicity of idol 
deities, and served and worshipped the creature more than the 
Creator. 

The learned Dr. Cudworth, though very much inclined to 
put the most favourable construction upon the Pagan theology, 
acknowledges, that " the civil theology[of the Pagans, as^well 
*' as the poetical, had not only many fantastic gods in it, 
<^ but an appearance of a plurality of independent deities ; it 
^^ making several supreme in their several territories and func- 
<* tions: as one to be the chief ruler over the heavens, another 
<< over the air, another over the sea, one to be the giver of 
** corn, another of wine, &c." And he produces a remarkable 
passage from Aristotle, in which he argues against Zeno thus: 
** WJiereas Zeno takes it for granted, that men have an idea 
*^ in their minds of God, as one the most excellent and power- 
" ful being of all : this doth not seem to be according to the 
*^ law ; for there the gods seem to be mutually better one than 
" another, respectively to several things. And therefore Zeno 
<* took not this account of mankind from that which vulgarly 
** seemeth,"* Here Aristotle intimates that, according to the 
laws of cities and countries, that is, in the civil or political the- 
ology, there seems to be no one absolutely ppwerful or all-per- 
fect being, but a plurality of gods, one of which is supposed 
to be more powerful as to one thing, another as to another. 

I do not deny that even the vulgar among the Pagan poly- 
thebts seem, for the most part, to have had some notion of one 
supreme God. It was before observed that the Jupiter in the 
Capitol was regarded by the Romans as the chief god in their 



* See Aristotle's treatise De Xenophane, Zenone, et Gorgia, Open toin» I, p« 
I24«. Edit. Paris J629. 
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i^gioD, and the supreme object of their public worship. But it 
was shown that this Jupiter was confounded^ in the popular 
notion, withthe chief of the hero deities. Thej attributed to 
him a superiority over the other god% but seem to have re* 
garded him as one of the same kind, though of greater emi- 
nency than the rest Accordingly, they were worshipped in con- 
junction with him: and it was common with the Pagans in 
general to speak of God and the gods promiscuously, because 
itkey considered them all as making up one system, and as 
joint sharers in the government of the world; having each c^ 
them their several territories and functions, as Dr. Cudworth 
expresses it in the passage above quoted from him. Servioacm 
those words of Virgil, Georgic. lib. L vers. 21. 

« Dique decque omnes studium qimnis arva tueri,** 

observes that, after a special invocation, he proceeds to a 
general one, lest any deity should be neglected. And he a^ 
quaints us that this was agreeable to the constant custom of 
the priests, who, according to an ancient rite, in all their sacred 
ceremonies and devotions, after addressing themsehres to the 
particular deities, to whom at that time it was necessary to of- 
fer up prayers and sacrifices, were wont to invoke all the gods 
in general. ** Post specialem invocatiouem transit ad gener- 
*^ alitatem, ne quod numen praetereat, more pontificum, per 
<< quos, ritu veteri, in omnibus sacris, post speciales deo% 
<< quos ad ipsum sacrum quod fiebat necesse erat invocare^ 
<^ generaliter omnia numina invocabantur," 

This general view of the civil and popular theology of the 
Pagans might be sufficient to show the sad state of religion 
among them. But it will set this iu a stronger light, if we 
consider more particularly what has been already hinted, that 
there was a very close connection between their civil theology 
and that which is called the fabulous and poetical. The pufan 
]ic religion was, as Dr. Cudworth acknowledges, ^^ a strange 
« mixture, made up partly of the physical, partly of the poeti* 
^' cal theology." And even with respect to Jupiter Capitolinus, 
he saith, in a passage before quoted from him, that ** it is plain, 

5 
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^* tlMt here there is a certain mixture of the mythical or poe» 
*^ tical theology, together with the natural, as almost every 
^ where else there was, to make up the civil theology of the 
'< Pagans."* It is true, that those great men Scaevola and 
Varro passed a severe censure upon the mythology of the 
poets, as making unworthy representations of the gods; and 
recommend the civil theology, which was established by the 
laws, and administered by the priests, as that which alone the 
people ought to follow. And yet it is capable of a clear proo^ 
that in fact no small part of the civil theology was founded 
upon the poetical mythology, or traditionary fables of the gods. 
This is what St. Austin has strongly urged against Varro in 
several parts of his great work De Civitate Dei. He very 
properly observes that those poetical fables which Varro cen- 
sures as unworthy of the gods, and as ascribing to them ac- 
tions which none but the vilest of men could be guilty oi^ were 
not only permitted to be acted on the public theatres, and 
beard with pleasure by the people; but that they were regard- 
ed as things pleasing to the gods themselves, by which they 
were propitiated and rendered favourable. And accordingly 
they were taken into the public religion.f Games were cele- 
brated and plays founded upon them. Those fables were ap- 
pointed to be acted by way of expiation to appease the gods, 
as if the exhibiting the representations of their own vicious ex- 
ploits were the best way of putting them into good humour, 
and averting the tokens of their displeasure. Speaking of 
Jupiter's adulteries, and of his ravishing Ganymede, and car- 
ijing him off to be his cup-bearer, he quotes that passage of 
Tolly, '* Fingebat base Homerus, et humana ad deos transfe- 



• Intel Syst. p. 450. 

f St Austin upon this occasion exclaims, *< O religiosas aures popnlares, atque 
«• in his etiam Romanas! Quod de diis immortalibui pfailosophi disputant ferre 
** non poasunt: Quod vero poets capunt, et histriones agunt-— non solium ferunt, 
* * Bed etiam Ubenter audiunt. Neque id tantum, sed diis quoque ipsia hsec plaoere, 
*' et per haec eos placi^idos ease, decernunt." De Cir. Dei, lib. vl cap. 5. p. 117. 
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** rebat, divina mallem ad nos" — ^that is, ** Homer fiagned 
<* these things, and ascribed human actions and qualities to 
<< the gods; I had rather he had raised men to an imitaticm 
" of the divine."* Upon which he asks, <^ Cur ergo Indi 
<< scenici, ubi bsoc dictitantur, cantitantur, actitantur, coram 
<* honoribus exhibentur? Inter res divinas a doctissimis con- 
<< scribuntur? — Why then are those plays in which these things 
*^ are frequently said, sung and acted, exhibited tothehonoorof 
^< the gods? And reckoned among sacred things even by the 
•• most learned? Here," adds he, " Cicero might justly blame 
<< not the fictionsof the poets, but the institutions of their ancefr- 
<< tors; whoyetmightpleadforthemselves, that these were things 
<< which the gods required, who threatened to inflict punish- 
** ments, if they were neglected, and showed themselves pleast^ 
<< ed and gratified with the observation of them." Of which 
he produces an instance out of the Roman history, which is 
also related by Livy and Valerius Maximus.f That learned 
Father frequently insists upon this as a thing publicly known, 
and which could not be denied, that the public games and 
plays in which the flagitious actions of their gods were repre- 
sented, were, on certain occasions, considered as acts of re* 
ligion, encouraged by their deities, and celebrated as in hon* 
our of them.:]: Arnobius, who was very well acquainted with 
the Pagan rites and usages, made the same observation, and 
particularly mentions Plautus's Amphytrio, as one of the plays 
which were thus acted.$ The same Arnobius justly upbraids 
the heathens for ascribing the most base and unworthy 
actions to him whom they described as the Father of gods and 
men, the chief God, the Thunderer, who shakes heaven with 
his nod, and to whom they attributed the most divine titles. 
He thinks that if they had any regard to piety or decency, 
the public authority ought to interpose, by forbidding such 



• Tuscu). Disput lib^ i. cap. 26. f De Ci?. Dei, lib. ir. cap. 26. 

\ Ibid. lib. i. cap. 26, 25, 27. 

§ A mob. advers. Gentes, lib. vii« p« 238. Edit. var. Lugd. Bat« 
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representations. Instead of which they encouraged them, and 

admitted them into their religion; whereas they would pun-^ 

iah any man who should cast such reflections upon a senator 

or magistrate.* And it is a pertinent remark of St. Austin, 

that the Dii selecti, which were of the highest dignity, and 

concerning whom Yarro wrote a particular treatise, had 

worse things said of them than the gods of an inferior order .f 

To show the near connection there was between the civil 

and poetical theology, it is observed by the same author, that 

the imi^es, forms, habits, and ornaments of their gods, their 

different sexes and ages, as represented in their temples, and 

the sacred festivals instituted to their honour, had all of them 

a reference to the fables of the poels and mythologists, and 

were founded upon them. And it is therefore with reason 

that he pronounces, that both the civil and the fabulous the- 

ology might each of them be called civil and each fabulous. 

The learned Dr. Cudworth, who sometimes seems to think 

the &thers carried their charges against Paganism too far, 

yet approves this observation, and says, ^< it is truly affirmed 

** by St Austin, concerning their mythical or fabulous, and 

** their political or civil theology, that both the &bulous the-' 

« dogy of the Pagans was in part their civil, and their civil 

<< was &bulous.:|: — Et dvilis et fabulosa, ambas fabulosse sunt, 

^ ambaeque civiles. Ambas inveniat fabulosas, qui vanitates 

<< et obscoenitates ambarum prudenter inspexerit : ambas 

^< civiles, qui scenicos ludos pertinentes ad fabulosam, in deo- 

^' rum civilium festivitatibus, et in urbium divinis rebus, ad- 

" verterit.''§ " Yea," he says, " that things may be found in 

^' die books which treat of reUgion, and the sacred rites, 

'' which grave poets have thought unfit to be the subject of 



* Araob. advers. Gentes, lib. iv. p. 140, 141, 149, 150. 

f The select gods, of whom Varro treats, were twenty in number, twelve males, 

^(id eight females. Janus, Jupiter, Saturn, Genius, Mercury* Apollo, Mars^ 

^ulcan, Neptune, the Sun, Orcus, Liber Pater, Tellus, Ceres, Juno, Luna, Diana, 

Minerva, Venus, Vesta. A p. August. De Civ. Dei, lib. vii. cap. 2. p. 125. et 

*^p. 4. p. 127. 

^ Intel. Syst. p. 477. § De Civit. Dei, lib. vi. cap. 8. p. 120. 
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<Mfaeir Tenet— lata in rerum divinarum librit reperiantori 
<^ quae graves poetae suis carminibua indigaa duxenmC* 

These things must needs have bad the most peraicioua oodp 
sequences in exposing religion to contempt. The faeftthen 
theol(^ had a natural tendency to introduce a spirit of irr^ 
ligion and profaneness. The same gods, as St Austin ob^ 
serves, were laughed at in the theatres, and adored in the 
temples. ^' Non alii dii ridentur in theatris, quAm qui ador- 
<< antur in templis : nee aliis ludos exbibetis^ quam qqibus 
** immoIat]6."f 

There are some remarkable passages produced by the anna 
excellent writer out of a book of Seneca's, not now extant, 
De Superstitione, which is also referred to by TertaUiaOi in 
his Apologetic, cap. 12. in which that great philosopher and 
statesman inveighs no less against the civil theology of the 
Romans, or the religion of the state^ than Yarro had done 
against the fabulous or poetical. Speaking of the images of 
the gods, he finds fault with their giving them the forms and 
habits of men, wild beasts, and fishes, and a mixture of aexeit 
and says, *^ they call those gods, which if they had life and 
*< breath, and a man should meet them unexpectedly, would 
<< pass for monsters — Numina vocant, quaa, si spiritu ao- 
** cepto subit6 occurrerent, monstra haberentur." He exposes 
the cruel and lascivious rites made use of in the worship of 
several of their deities, especially of the mother of the gii& 
And yet declares "that a wise man will observe all these 
^ things, not indeed as acceptable to the gods, but as cosh* 
** manded by the laws — Quse omnia sapiens servabit, tan- 
** quam legibus jussa, non tan^am diis grata." And» speak* 
ing of that ignoble rabble of gods, as he calls them, which 
the superstition of many ages had heaped together, he saitb^ 
<^ we will so adore them, 'as to remember that this worship is 
<< rather matter of custom, than founded in nature or truth— 
<^ Omnem istam ignobilem deorum turbam quam longa su* 



*■ Pe Civit. P^i, VOf* vi. cap. 8. p. 118. f Ibid. p. 117. 
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** pentitio congessit) sic adorabimus, ut meminerimus cultum 
<< iatom roagis ad morem quam ad rem pertinere."* By this it 
appears that^ in compliance with popular custom and the laws^ 
he was for adoring the rabble of gods which he despised ; 
thaa leading the people, by his own practice and example^ to 
dimk that he himself approved that worship. 

Bat that we may have a more thorough conviction of the 
deplorable state of religion in the heathen world, let us take 
8 view of the absurd and immoral rites mode use of in thp 
worship of their gods, and which were either prescribed by 
the laws, or were established customs, countenanced by the 
magistrates, and which had obtained the force of laws, and 
may therefore be regarded as belonging to the public religion 
of the Pagans. 

I shall not take notice of those rites of their worship which 
ware merely ridiculous, of which many might be mentioned; 
hot only of those which were of a bad and immoral nature 
and tendency, and which were either cruel and inhuman, or 
lasdvioua and impure. 

Among those of the former kind was the offering up of 
hooiaii sacrifices, which for many ages was very general in 
the Pagan world. It were easy to heap up many testimonies 
to this purpose from credible and approved authors. It ob- 
tamed among the Phoenicians, Syrians, and Arabians, as also 
among the Carthaginians, and other people of Africa, and 
araoDg the Egyptians, till the time of Amasis. The same 
thing we are told concerning the Thracians, and the ancient 
Scythians in general, and several other nations, many of 
which are mentioned by Porphyry, in the account he gives of 
this matter, in his second book De Abstinentia.f As to the 
Oaols, Germans, and Britons, that they were wont to appease 
their gods with human sacrifices, Tacitus and Caesar inform 



* Ap. AugiHl. ubi fupimy lib. vi. chap, la p. 132, iS23. 
t Porphyr. ni^2 &w»x^t, lib. ii. lect S7. p. 71. et ibid. 8«cu 54, 55, 56. p. 93* 
et seq. Edit. Cantabrig. 1655. 
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US.* And Procopius says the same thing of the amaait 
Heruli.f And though this cruel rite was never so conunon 
among the Greeks and Romans, as among some other na- 
tions, yet it continued for a long time to be in use among 
them upon extraordinary occasions. Porphyry mentions se* 
vend of the Greek islands, in which human sacrifices were 
offered at certain seasons and solemnities ; as in Chios, Tene- 
dos, Salamis, Rhodes, and Crete. Among those who some- 
times offered human sacrifices he also takes notice of the 
Lacedemonians and Athenians; and observes from Phylar- 
chus, that the Grecians were wont to sacrifice men when they 
went to war.:|: Clemens Alcxandrinus, in his admonition to 
the Gentiles, shows, from good authorities, that the same cos- 
tom obtained among the Thessalians, Messenians, Phocasans, 
and Lesbians. And that Erechtheus, king of Athens, and 
the famous Roman general Marius, sacrificed their own 
daughters. Plutarch, in his life of Themistocles, informs ns, 
that three very beautiful Persian captives, richly habited and 
adorned, were, by the advice of the prophet Euphrantides, 
offered as sacrifices to Bacchus Omestes, or the devourer, as 
a vow for victory : and though Themistocles was startled at 
the inhumanity of it, the people, with one voice invoking 



* Tacit. Annal. 14. cap. 3.et De Moribus GermaD. p. 542. Edit Amstel. 1661. 
Caesar de BeL Gall. lib. vi. cap. 21. 

f Procop. De Bel. Goth. lib. vi. cap. 11. By the accounts ancient writers give 
us, this custom spread through Europe, Asia, and Africa. The same may be (^ 
served concerning America, which was not known in their time. Acosta, ao 
author of credit, tells us that the Americans were possessed with the fury of of* 
fering human sacrifices to an incredible degree. All agree that this was a com* 
mon practice among the Mexicans. Gemelli Carreri, a late ingenioas tfaveUcfr 
in his account of Mexico, insists largely upon this subject : and what he saitb of 
the number of human sacrifices that were there offered, especially on some extrt^ 
ordinary occasions, is astonishing. Acosta tells us of numbers of children Alt 
were sacrificed in Peru, at the coronation of the Incas, and other special ooca* 
sions. Hist. Ind. lib. v. cap. 19. This however is contradicted by Garcilaasode 
la Vega, in his Royal Commentaries of Peru ; who, though he acknowledges 
that the Mexicans and other neighbouring nations offered human tMcriScei, ss^ 
the Incas would not suffer them in their territories, 

^ Porphyr. ubi supra. 
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Bacchusy and bringing the captives to the altar, compelled 
him to perform the sacrifice. The same great historian and 
philosopher, in his life of Marcellus, tells us that the Romans, 
in the beginning of a war with the Gauls, in obedience to 
some oracles contained in the Sibylline books, buried alive a 
Greek man and a Greek woman, and likewise a Gaulish man 
and a Gaulish woman, in the ox-market, by way of sacrifice. 
Livy acquaints us that they repeated this sacrifice at the be- 
ginning of the second Punic war.* And Plutarch adds 
that they continued to offer those sacrifices in his time.f We 
are told by Florus that, when Rome was taken by the Gauls, 
those of the Romans that were advanced in years, and had 
been honoured with the greatest dignities, gathered together 
into the Forum, and there being devoted by the pontifi*, con- 
secrated themselves to the Dii manesy the infernal gods. 
'' Majores natu, amplissimis usi honoribus, in Forum coie- 
<< runt, ibique devovente pontifice, diis se manibus consecra- 
'• verunt."J Human sacrifices were still offered, as Porphyry 
informs us, till the time of the emperor Adrian, who ordered 
them in most places to be abolished. And then, as Eusebius 
observes, the Gospel had every where diffused its salutary 
light. The best of the philosophers had condemned it before, 
but had not been able to extirpate it. And even after this, 
there were still some instances of it in the Roman empire, as 
long as the Pagan religion prevailed. The same Porphyry, 
who lived in the reign of the emperor Dioclesian, mentions 
it as a thing well known, that in his days, in the city of Rome 
itself^ a man was wont to be sacrificed at the feast of Jupiter 

Liatiaris. ** 'AXX* en xai vvv rig dyvouxard rijv fj^sydXriv iroktv rfi tou 
" Aarux^ioM Aiog io^rrj aipa^CfLmv av^^ftwrov.^J Lactantius, who wrote 
a little after Porphyry, says the same thing was done in his 
da]^. " Jupiter etiam nunc sanguine colitur humano." 



• Liv. Hist. lib. xxii. cap. 57. 

f Plut in Vita Marcelli. Oper. torn. I. p. 299. See also his Roman Ques. 
Uons, Quest 83. 

\ Luc Flor. lib. i. cap. 13. § PorpUyr, ubi supra. 

II Divin. Instit. lib. i. cap. 21. p. 113. 

Vol. I. T 
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This then may be justly regarded as making a part of the 
Pagan reb'gion. Even in those places where it was not ordi- 
narily used, yet on extraordinary occasions it made a princi- 
pal part of the solemn sacrifices paid to their deities, and was 
looked upon as the most effectual way of appeasing them, 
and procuring their favour. Lord Herbert observes that 
" their cruel priests taught them, that victims of less dignity 
^* might be sufficient for inferior deities, but to their highest 
" god, the sun, these as the most valuable sacrifices were to 
" be offered. ^Sacrificandi ritus hie fuit, ut homo in solis ho- 
" norem mactaretur ; licet enim minores victimae aliis oflFer- 
** rentur, summo tamen eorum deo summam convenire victi- 
** mam docuerunt atrocissimi sacerd^tes."* But it ought to 
be mentioned to the honour of the law of Moses, that, at the 
time when this kind of sacrifices very generally obtained in 
all the neighbouring nations, they were expressly forbidden 
in that law, and represented as abominable in the sight of 
God. And wherever Christianity has been established, these 
sacrifices have been abolished. 

There were also other rites made use of among the Pagans, 
which were cruel and shocking to humanity. Baal's priests 
were wont to cut and slash themselves with knives and lances. 
1 Kings xviii. 28. The same thing was practised in the wor- 
ship of Isis, according to Herodotus, and of Bellona, as Lam- 
pridius informs us ; to which also Lucan refers, Pharsal. lib. i. 
vers. 56, 57. In the Omophagia, one of the festivals of Bac- 
chus, his priests used to tear and devour the entrails of goats, 
raw and reeking, in imitation of their god.f Many authors 
take notice of the solemnities of Cybele, the mother of the gods, 
whose priests not only emasculated themselves, but in their sa- 



* Herbert De Relig. Gentil. cap. 4. p. 31. Edit 8vo. Amstel. 

f Potter's Antiquities of Greece, vol. I. p. 348 et 407. ArDobius upbraids the 
Pagans with this savage rite. ** Bacchanalia praetemiittam inomania, quibus nomen 
" Omophagiis Graecum est, in quibus, furore mentito, et sequestrata pectoris sani- 
'< tatc, circumplicatis vos anguibus, atque ut vos plenos del numine ac majestate 
*' doccatis, caprorum reclamantium viscera cruentatis oribus dissipatis." Amolk 
Advers. Gent. lib. v. p. 169. Edit. Lugd. i3at. 1651. 
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cred processions made hideous noises and howlings, cutting 
themselves till the blood gushed out as they went along. 
These frantic and cruel rites are well exposed by Seneca, in a 
passage quoted by St. Austin, from his book, De Supersti- 
tione, mentioned above.* Yet the worship of this goddess 
made a part of the public religion at Rome. Her statue was 
brought by order of tlie senate, with great pomp, from Pes- 
sinum in Galatia to Rome, pursuant to the advice of the Sibyl- 
line oracles, as Livy informs us,f and the Ludi Megalenses 
were instituted to her honour. 

Among the cruel rites made use of in the worship of the 
Pagan deities may be also reckoned the diafiaar/yustg^ which was 
observed at Sparta, in honour of Diana Orthia, and was so 
called from the scourging there used. They whipped boys 
with an unrelenting severity upon her altar, whilst the priestess 
of Diana stood by to see that it was rigorously executed. 
The boys often died under it, and in that case, when they bore 
it with a manly fortitude, they were honoured with a public 
funeral, and were buried with garlands on their heads, and^ 
as Lucian says, they had statues erected to their honour. :|: 
This custom is said to have had its rise in consequence of an 
oracle, which ordered that the altar of the goddess should be 
sprinkled with blood. Accordingly they offered every year 
in sacrifice a man chosen for that purpose. This was changed 
by Lycurgus into the whipping of boys at her altar. But when 
the boys were whipped to death, it was the most cruel way of 
sacrificing them : of which Plutarch, in his life of Lycurgus, 
declares he had seen several instances. Dacier, in his notes 
on Plutarch's life of Themistocles, observes that, in one of the 
towns of Arcadia, they used to whip the women, as they did 
the young men or boys, round Diana's altar at Sparta. And 
Potter, in his Greek Antiquities, says that Bacchus had an al* 



• De Civ. Dei, lib. vi. cap. 10. p. 125. f Liv. Hist. lib. xxix. cap. 14. 
\ Potter's Greek Antiq. vol. I. p. 544. Luciao. Open torn. II. p. 297. Edit. 
Amstel. 
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tar in Arcadiai upon which a great many young damsels were 
beaten to death with rods.* 

And as some of the heathen rites were cruel and inhumaDi 
others were no less remarkable for all manner of licentiousness. 
In the festivals of Bacchus, which were celebrated all over 
Greece, but with a peculiar solemnity at Athens, the seat of 
learning and politeness, persons of both sexes ran about in the 
night as well as day, in ridiculous postures, invoking the deity 
with loud cries and yellings, and putting on an appearance of 
fury and madness. And revelling and drunkenness was part 
of the worship to which they were obliged, in honour of the 
god. The victors, in their drinking contests on this occasion, 
were rewarded with a crown of leaves and a vessel of wine.f 
It was a saying of Plato, recorded by Diogenes Laertius, that 
to drink to excess was not allowable, except upon the festival 
of that god who is the giver of wine.:|: The licentiousness of 
these and some other festivals was so well known, that it was 
the advice of wise men to married women to abstain from the 
feasts of Bacchus and Ceres, and the mother of the gods* 
Hence that sayingof Aristippus, mentioned by Sextus Empiricufl, 
concerning a chaste woman, ^^ that she will not be corrupted 
" even at the Bacchanals;" intimating the great danger wo- 
men were in of being vitiated at those festivals .§ 

This leads me to observe, that many of their rites were in- 
decent and impure. The Lupercalia, one of the most ancient 
Roman festivals in honour of Pan, were celebrated in an im- 
modest manner, the priests running about the streets, naked 
all but the middle, and striking all they met, especially the 
women, with thongs made of the skins of goats which thqr 
had sacrificed. || The Ludi Florales were also a part of the pub- 
lic'Roman religion, celebrated by the direction of the Sibylline 
oracles, in honour of the goddess Flora, and were appointed 
by the authority of the state. The chief part of the solemnity 



* Potter, ubi supra, p. 193. f Ibid, p. 331, 348, 349, 407. 

\ Diog. Laert. lib. iii. segm. 39. § Pyrrhon. Hypotyp. lib. iii. cap. S4. 

(I See Kenneths Roman Antiquities, p. 64, 65^ 
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was managed by a company of shameless strumpets, who ran 
up and down naked, sometimes dancing in lascivious pos- 
tures, sometimes fighting, and acting the mimics: which 
was not discountenanced, but rather encouraged by the 
gravest magistrates.* The rites of the goddess Cybele 
were no less infamous for lewdness than for cruelty. And the 
Kotyttia or Kotytis, a nocturnal festival, in honour of Kotys 
or Kbtytis, the goddess of wantonness, was observed by the 
Athenians, Corinthians, Chians, Thracians, and others, and 
celebrated with rites suitable to such a goddess, who was 
thought to be delighted with nothing so much as lewdness and 
debauchery : and the priests practised all sorts of effeminacy 
and meretricious arts.f The Aphrodisia, or festivals in ho- 
nour of Venus, were observed with lascivious ceremonies in 
divers parts of Greece. At Corinth these festivals were cele- 
brated by harlots, as we learn from Athenseus ; who also in- 
forms us that they who supplicated the goddess, were wont 
to promise to devote some women to her, in order to the ob- 
taining their requests.:]: Strabo, a grave and judicious writer, 
relates that there was a temple of Venus at Corinth so rich, 
that it maintained above a thousand harlots, sacred to her ser- 
vice, k^Xovg hou^ag, which were consecrated both by men and 
women to that goddess.§ The same author, speaking of Co- 
mana, a city of Cappadocia, saith that there were many wo- 
men there, who prostituted their bodies for hire, most of them 
sacred, vrXsiarai h^a)f and that there as well as at Corinth, be- 
cause of the multitude of harlots consecrated to Venus, there 
was a great resort of people to sojourn and keep festivals in 
that place. II The truth is, these impure customs were spread 
far and wide. Herodotus acquaints us that there was a law 
among the Babylonians, that every woman who was a native 
of that country, should once in her life go tp the temple of 



♦ See Kennefs Roman Antiquities, p. 288, 289. 
f Potter's Greek AnUq. ubi supra, p. 375, 376. 
\ Ibid. p. 337. A then. Deipnosoph. lib. xiii-'cap. 6. 
§ Strabo, lib. viii. p. 581. Edit Ametel. 1707. 
U Ibid. lib. xii. p. 837. 
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Venus, to prostitute herself to a stranger; that there were 
many women sitting at the temple for that purpose; and that 
the money which was given them, and which it was not law- 
ful for them to refuse, was dedicated to sacred uses.* Tliis 
custom, as a learned and ingenious author has observed, is 
not to be charged upon any peculiar wantonness of the wo- 
men of that country. It was done as an act of religion, and 
a duty required of them towards that goddess ; which, when 
they had once discharged, nothing, as Herodotus farther in- 
forms us, could prevail with them to reiterate it.f Strabo al- 
so mentions this law and custom, to which, he says, they were 
directed by a certain oracle, and that the women which came 
to the temple for that purpose, were wont to come with great 
pomp, and attended with much company.^: The same mudi 
esteemed author assures us, concerning the Armenians, diat 
they principally worshipped the goddess Anaitis, and that the 
most illustrious persons of the nation dedicated their viigin 
daughters to her, which after having been for a long time 
prostituted in her service, were given in marriage, none dis- 
daining to marry them, but rather thinking it an hononr to 
do so. And he there also mentions Herodotus as saying the 
same thing of the Lydian women.§ Other instances of the 
like kind might be mentioned : as what Lucian tells us of a 
great temple of Venus, at Byblus in Syria, at which the wo- 
men prostituted themselves for hire on a certain day to stran- 
gers only, and that the gain they got by it was a sacrifice to 
Venus. II See also what Valerius Maxim us reports to the same 
purpose, concerning the temple of Venus at Sicca, in Africa.^ 
The testimonies which have been produced are not to be sus- 
pected, as they are taken from celebrated heathen writers: 
from whom also it appears that the most abominable impuri- 



* Herod, lib. i. n. 199. Edit. Francof. 1608. 

f De rOrigin des Loix, &c. torn. III. p. 531, et seq. 

I Strabo, lib. xvi. p. 1081. § Ibid. lib. xL p. 805, 

II Lucian. Open vol II. p. 658. Edit. Amst. 1687. 
^ Val. Max. lib. ii. cap. vi.n. 15. 
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ties and crimes against nature, made, in many places, a part 
t>f their religion. Of this kind is what Strabo relates concern- 
ing the filthiness committed with the sacred goats at Mendes in 
Egypt, where Pan was worshipped : an instance of which is 
mentioned by Herodotus, who says, it was done publicly and 
openly when he was in Egypt.* Nor have we any reason to 
doubt of the truth of what Julius Firmicus relates concerning 
the sodomy practised in his time, in some of their temples, 
particularly those of Juno ; which, he says, they were so far 
from being ashamed of, that they made it the subject of their 
glorying.f The learned Dr. Spenser has shown that among the 
uicient Pagan idolaters there were males as well as females con- 
secrated to their deities, who prostituted themselves in their 
;emples on the sacred festivals, and were thought by doing so 
o yield them acceptable service ; and that they were wont to 
ledicate the gains of their prostitution to their gods and god- 
iesses.j: 

Eusebius observes that the heathens came at length to that 
leight of wickedness and impurity, that, through an excess of 
lustful intemperance, they worshipped with divine honour those 
larts of the body which are the instruments of exciting and 
gratifying the most impure passions. § The figures of them 
irere carried about in some of their sacred processions, to which 
hymns were sung, and religious veneration paid. This was 
done among the Egyptians in the Sacra of Isis and Osiris, and, 
as Diodorus affirms, in the solemnities of other nations, par- 
ticularly among the Greeks. For a proof of this I would re- 
fer* to the account given by Potter, in his Grecian Antiquities, 
of the Aphrodisia, or festival of Venus, celebrated at Cyprus, 



• Herod, lib. ii. n. 46. Strabo, lib. xvii. p. 1154. 

t ** Videre est in ipsis templis, cum publico gemitu miseranda ludibria, viros 
" muliebria pati, et banc impuri et impudici corporis labem gloriosa ostentatione 
'*detegere. Publicant facinora sua, et contaminati corporis vitium cum maxima 
" ddectationis macula confitentur." De Errore Profan. Religion, p. 10, 11. 
Oxon. 1678. 

\ Spenser De Leg. Hebr. lib. ii. cap. 22 et 23. 

§ Prepar. Evangel, lib. ii. cap. 6. p. 74. 
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of the Dionysia or festival of Bacchus at Athens^ and of the 
Thesmophoria, or festival in honour of Ceres, at Syracuse.* 

It has given mc some uneasiness to go through a detail which 
can scarce be mentioned without shocking the delicacy of a 
modest reader. But it may be of use to let us see what ex- 
travagancies and abominations men are capable of, when they 
have lost and perverted the true knowledge of God, and of his 
worship. Nothing can give us a more affecting view of the 
corrupt state of religion in the heathen world, even among 
the most civilized nations. The Pagan idolatry was not a m^e 
speculative absurdity, but had, in many instances, a very per- 
nicious influence on the morals of the people, encouraging all 
manner of debauchery and licentiousness. There are several 
passages in the Old Testament, in which it is intimated that 
impurity was a usual attendant of the heathen idolatry. And 
so it also was when the Gospel was first published to the world. 
It is a just account which St. Peter gives of the gentiles in his 
time, that they ^^ walked in lasciviousness, lusts, excess of wine, 
<^ revellings, banquetings, and abominable idolatries:" and they 
thought it ^^ strange, that the Christians did not run with them 
" into the same excess of riot, speaking evil of them,'' 1 Pet 
iv. 3, 4. And St. Paul, having made a lively representation 
of the inexcusable idolatry into which the gentile world was 

* Potter's Antiquities, vol. I. p. 337 » 547, 548, 369. Concerniog the obaceni- 
ties in their sacred rites and ceremonies, Arnobius, who had been a learned Pagan, 
treats largely. Advers. Gent. lib. v. p. 168, 169, et seq. Edit, varior. Lugd. 
Bat. 1651. To which may be added what Clem. Alex, relates concerning the 
sacred chest or coffer of Bacchus, and its impure contents, which were proposed 
to veneration. Clem. Alex. Proterpt. p. 16* Edit. Potter. See also what St 
Austin says from Varro, <* De turpitudine sacrorum quae Libero celebrantur. In 
** Italia? compitis quiedam dicit [Varro] sacra Liberi celcbrata cum tant& Kcentift 
*' turpitudinis, ut in ejus honorem, pudenda virilia colerentur. Nam hoc turpe 
" membrum, per Liberi dies fcstos cum honoremagno plostellis impositum, prius 
" rure in compitis, et usque in urbem postea vectabatur. In oppido autem La- 
** vinio uni Libero totus mensis Iribuebatur, cujus diebus omnes verbis flagitlosissi- 
*< mis uterentur, donee illud membrum per forum transvectum esset, atque in loco 
'* suo quiesceret Cui membro inhonesto matrem familias honestissimam palain 
" coronam necesse erat imponere." Apud Augustin. De Civ. Dei, lib. vii. cap. 
21, p. 156. Edit. Bened. 
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generally falleiii observes that, as a just judgment upon them, 
*< Ck>d gave them up to uncleanness, through the lusts of their 
^< own hearts, to dbhofiour their own bodies between them- 
*< flelves.** Rom. i. 24. And elsewhere he saith of them that, 
'< being alienated from the life of God, through the ignorance 
*< that wae in them, because of the blindness of their hearts, 
** they gave themselves over unto lascitiousness, to commit all 
*^ nncleanness with greediness." Eph. iv. 18, 19. This follow- 
ed from their very religion, and the notions they generally en^ 
tertained of the gods they worshipped. The celebrated M. De 
Voltaire is pleased to tell us, that ** the religion of the Pagans 
*' eonsisted in nothing but morality and festivals ; morallt}!^ 
^ wbich is common to^ men of all ages and places ; and fes^ 
•• tivab, which were no more than times of rejoicing, and 
*• coald not be of prejudice to mankind/' * That the heathen 
morality was very defective will appear when I come more par^^ 
ticoferly to consider it. Nor was morality properly a part of 
tbeir region, as taogfat by the priests. It is a just observation 
of Mr. Locke, that ^' the people, under the pain of displeasing 
* the gods, were to frequent the temples : every one went to 
^ thinr sfierifices and services : but the priests made it not their 
^ business to teach them virtue." f As to the Pagan festivals, 
it#(iffieieBt)y appears, from the account which hath been given 
of ti(em, that they w^re &r from being so innocent as M. De 
Voltaire represents them. Both the deities they adored, and 
tbe rights of tb^ worship, had a tendency, in many instances, 
to^ corrupt their morals. 

Afiocker ingenious author, who ha« shown a very strong 
prtjudiee in favour of the Pagan religion and worship, has 
tkeoght fit to observe that, *^ if we compare the abominations 
^oonuniftted at the feasts of Venus and Bacchus, with thede- 



* ** La religion des Pay en ne consisioit que dans la morale, et dans les fetes .* 
" la morale, qui est commune aux hommes de tous les terns et de tous les lieux ; 
* el Ibb fam, qui n*atoMiU qam de rejouissanoes, et ne pourvoient troabler le genre 
" humain." Hist, du Siecle de Louis XIV. 

t Locke's Reason of Christ, in bk Works, vol ii. p. 593. 5d edit 

Vol. I. V 
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<' baucheries which happen upon the great festivals of the 
<< Christian church, we shall find that men of all religions are 
^^ much the same. But must we look upon these abuses as 
" principles of the primitive Pagan or Christian religion ?' * 
But there is this remarkable difference between them : that 
what he calls the abuses of the heathen festivals, naturally arose 
from the notions they formed of their deities, and made a ne- 
cessary part of the worship paid to .them. The whores con- 
secrated to Venus, and the impure rites practised at her festi- 
vals, and the drunkennesses and other vicious excesses at the 
, feasts of Bacchus, were supposed to be agreeable to the tem- 
per and character of those deities, and to be acceptable and 
honourable to them. And as such were countenancsed, and in 
many instances prescribed both by their oracles and by their 
laws. And indeed what other rites could be imagined be- 
coming such a lascivious goddess as Venus, and such a drunken 
deity as Bacchus was represented to be, or suited to the flagi- 
tious actions ascribed to others of their gods, and even to Ju- 
piter, the chief of them ? But none can pretend that the revel- 
lings and debaucheries committed at some of the Christian 
festivals make a part of the worship prescribed or countenanced 
by the Christian religion. 

Most of the heathen festivals and solemnities, and the ritesy 
games, and processions, celebrated in honour of their deities, 
were, as hath been already hinted, founded on the poetical or 
&bu]ous theology, and on the traditions of the mythologists. 
And these rites and solemnities made a part of the public re- 
ligion : they were authorised by the laws, and celebrated^ as 
Potter observes, at a vast charge, f The Athenians were 
particularly remarkable for this ; who^ jrs they exceeded other 
people in the number of the gods they adored, so they had, 
according to Xenophon, in his account of the Athenian re- 
public, twice as many festivals as any other cities. 



* Chevalier Ramsay's Principles of Natural and Revealed Religion, voL II. 
p. 401, 402. 
f Potter's Greek Antiq. vol. I. p. 335. Edit. 1st. 
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It is not to be doubted, that some of the best and wisest 
among the Pagans disapproved these scandalous excesses. But, 
as they naturally sprung up out of their religion, no effectual re- 
medy could be applied, whilst the public idolatry and worship 
of the popular deities continued in force. And this even the 
philosophers confirmed, by urging it upon every man as bis 
duty, to conform to the religion, and to worship the gods df 
his country. As to the magistrates and great men of the state, 
it does not appear that they had any desire or intention, that 
the people should have such just notions of religion, as might 
be a proper preservative to them against those idolatrous su« 
perstitions. Nor did they give themselves any concern about 
them ; except in cases where they thought the interest of the 
public required them to interpose ; of which we have a famous 
instance in the horrid and shocking enormities occasioned by 
the introducing the Bacchanalia into Italy; which were car* 
ried so far, and produced such unlawful combinations, as 
threatened the subversion of the state. Great numbers were 
therefore put to death, by order of the senate, for being initi- 
ated in those mysteries : of which Livy gives a particular ac- 
count in the 39th book of his history. 

The Roman pontiff Scaevola before mentioned, whom Cice- 
ro, in his first book De Oratore, calls " jurisperitorum elo- 
*^ qqentissimus, et eloquentium jurisperitissimus," though he 
finds great fault with the poetical theology concerning the gods, 
yet vas in reality far from desiring that the people should be 
rightly instructed in the true nature of religion. For, among 
the things which it was not proper or profitable for the peo- 
ple to know, he reckons the following, viz. that << Hercules 
** and .^culapius, Castor and Pollux, are not gods: for it is 
•* delivered by the learned, that they were men, and deceased 
" according to the common lot of humanity: that the cities have 
'' not the true images or representations of those that are gods : 
*' and that a true God has neither sex nor age, nor distinct 
" bodily members. — Non esse deos Herculem, ^sculapium, 
'* Castorem, Pollucem : traditur enim a doctis quod homines 
*^ fuerint^ et humana conditione defecerint: eorum qui sint dii 
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*^ noa habere civitates vera simulacra: quod verus Deus sec 
'< sexum habeat nee setateiO) nee definita corporis membra." * 
Varro was very sensible tbat tbkeir religion and worship 
needed to be reformed. He sticks not to declare that, if he 
had been to new model the city, he would have eadeavoured 
to make the names and worship of their gods more confimnr 
able to truth and nature: but that, as it had been of a hag 
standing among the people, he thouglit he ought to retain the 
pames and history of the gods as received from the an- 
cients, and to treat of them in sudi a manner, as should r^ 
tber engage the common people to worship them with greater 
veneration, than expose ihero to contemptf And accord* 
ingly he seems to value himself upon it, as having well merit- 
ed of his felIow-citi;&ens, in that he not only gave an aooQcmt 
of the gods whom the Romans ought to worship, but what 
power and office belonged to each of them, that the peq[>le 
might not be at a loss whom to address, on any particular qc- 
^msion. '^ Ita esse utilem cognitionem deorum, si sciatur 
" quam quisque deus vim et facultatem ac potesCatem cujus* 
-^ que rei habeat: ex eo enim poterimus scire quern cujusque 
" rei causa deum advocare atque invocare debeamus.":]: The 
same great man says, " It is useful to the commonwealth, that 
** men of courage and fortitude should think that they were 
<< begotten of the gods, although it be false; that so looking 
^' upon themselves to be of divine extraction, they may with 
^^ the greater boldness and confidence attempt and accomplish 
^^ the greatest things. — Utile esse civitatibus dicit, ut se viri 
*^ fortes, etiamsi &lsum sit, diis genitos esse credant ut eo 
<' modo humanus animus velut divinse stirpis fiduciam gerens, 
^* res magnas aggrediendas praesumat audacius, et agat vehe* 
<' men^ius."} And indeed this is agreeable to the rule he lays 
down, when speaking of religion and the sacred rites, that 
many things are true which it is of no advantage to the peo* 



* Apud AugusdD. De Civit Dei, lib. iv. cap. 27. p. 84. 

f Apud Augivrtin.ubi supra, eap^ 31. p. 87. 

i Ibid. cap. 23. pw 81. - $ Ibid, lib. iU. p. 49^ 
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pie to know, and that even though they be false, it is expedi- 
ent that the people should think otherwise. « Multa esse ve- 
«« ra quae non modo vulgo scire non sit utile, sed etiam ta- 
•* metsi falsa sunt, aliter existimare populum expediat.* It can 
scarce be doubted, but that some of the great and learned 
men among them were sensible of the falsehood and absur- 
dity of the public and popular religion. This seems particu- 
larly to have been the case of that eminent philosopher and 
statesman, Cicero, Varro's friend and intimate. He makes 
very free with the Pagan gods, and their worship, in several 
parts of his works. But though he thought these things 
might be treated of in the philosophical disputations, he was 
not for having them brought before the people, lest it should 
tend to the subversion of the public religion. " Non esse ilia 
<' Yulgb disputauda, ne susceptas publice religiones disputatio 
** talis extinguat" This passage is cited by Lactantius,f and 
was taken, as Davies thinks, from Cicero's third book De 
Nat. Deorum, though not now to be found there, as several 
parts of that book are lost. 

Such were the maxims by which the wisest and greatest 
men of the Pagan world governed themselves, which shows 
how little was to be expected from them for leading the peo- , 
pie into the right knowledge and practice of religion. Indeed 
their legislators and great men were principally concerned in 
countenancing and establishing the public idolatry and poly- 
theism, and would not suflFer any infringement of the legal 
appointed rites and worship. They considered religion in a po- 
litical view, and were not for curing or removing the popular 
superstition, but rather for making use of it in such a manner 
as might best answer the ends of the civil power. 



* Apiid Augw&a. ubi supra, lib. iv. cap. 51. p. 87. 

\ Divin. Instit lib. ii. cap. 3, p. 148. Edit. Lugd. Bat. 1660. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Hu Pagam m^tieries have been, kigkiy eitoBed, as am apeHemi pnmded bj^ iktcmU 
autkorityf boikfir leading the people to the practice ef drtmej andjbr 
tkemoftk€WMniiy\€ftkec(nsmonidiolahyandpolydta^ The tendency vf ike \ 
teriesto purify the mmlj and rxnae men to the perfection afwtuej examined JUbeM 
they wereanfy designed to promtote the practice of tho$e rjrtuet which wov «Mtf wr- 
Jid to society, and to deter wien front such eices at were mjottpernickms tait» 1% 
process of time they became greatly corrupted, and had a bad effect on the wumU 
of the people. The pretence, that the mysteries were intended to detect the error 
of the mdgar polytheism, and to bring men to the adtnowledgement amd admulisa 
of the one true God, distinctly considered: and the prooft brought Jor it skawn to 
be inst^fficient. 

I KNOW of nothing which can be alleged, as designed and 
appointed by the state, for rectifying the popular notioiis of 
religion, except what was done this way, in the celebration of 
the sacred mysteries. And this indeed was very considerable^ 
and must have had a great effect, if the account given of the 
nature and design of those mysteries by the very learned 
author of the Divine Legation of Moses, the present 
Bishop of Gloucester, may be depended upon. TTie de- 
sign of them was, as he represents it, both to engage 
men to a holy and virtuous practice, and to give them just 
notions of religion, and detect the errors of the vulgar poly- 
theism. He says that, in the mysteries, « those that were 
<* initiated were obliged by solemn engagements to commence 
« a new life of the strictest purity and virtue; nor was a less 
** degree of purity required of the initiated for their future 
« conduct"* That " the mysteries openly proclaimed it, as 
« their chief business to restore the soul to its original purity.^f 
And that " they professed to exact nothing difficult of the 
« initiated, which they would not assist him to perform.''^ 
And having represented it as an institution, " which taught 
<< the necessity of a strict and holy life;" he makes this 



* Div. Leg. of Moses, book ii. sect, ir, p. 145. 4th Edit. 

t Ibid. p. 142. ♦ Ibid. p. 154. 
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an argament, that *^ it could not come out of the sacerdotal 
*< warehouse; but must have been the invention of legidators, 
** to whose schemes virtue was necessary."* And whereas 
** the vicious examples of their gods was one insuperable ob- 
^ stacle to a life of purity and holiness, it was necessary to 
** remedy this evil, which they did by striking at the root of 
*' it. So that such of the initiated as were judged ci^ble 
** were made acquaitited with the whole delusion. The mys- 
•* tagogue taught them that Jupiter, Mercury, Venus, Mars, 
<< and the whole rabble of licentious deities, were only dead 
<< mortals, subject in life to the same passions and vices with 
*< themselves; but having been on other accounts benefactors 
** to mankind, grateful posterity had deified them, and with 
" their virtues had indiscreetly canonized their vices. The 
** &bulous gods being thus routed, the supreme Cause of all 
^ things naturally took their place. Him they were taught 
•• to consider as the Creator of the universe, who pervaded 
^ all things by his virtue, and governed all things by his pro- 
•* vidence."f He positively asserts that ** the aflro^^jjra, or se- 
** cret doctrines of the mysteries, overthrew the vulgar poly- 
^ theism, or worship of dead men."| And again, that ** the 
^ dear evidence of antiquity expressly informs us of these two 
*^ particulars, that the errors of polytheism were detected^ and 
<^ the doctrine of the Unity taught and explained in the mys- 
^ teries.'*§ And having observed that it was the design of 
the mysteries to make men as virtuous as they could, he says 
diat ^* this they provided for by discovering, to such as were 
^ capable of the secret, the whole delusion of polytheism;" 
and adds that ^^ this being supposed the shaking foundations, 
^ was tp be done with all possible circumspection, and under 
*^ the most tremendous seal of secrecy. For they taught, the 
** gods themselves punished the revealers of the secret; and 
*' not them only, but the hearers of it too. Nor did they al- 
^* together trust to that neither ; the state decreed capital pun- 



* Dhr. Leg. p. 208, 209. f Ibid. p. 154, 155. 

\ Ibid. § Ibid. p. 157. 
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<< bhments ag^ainst the betrayers of the mysterieS) and infiict- 
<* ed them with merciless severity."* And be ooncludes his 
account of the mysteries with observing that ^< there were 
*^ three things about which the mysteries were principally con- 
*^ cerned* 1« The rise and establishment of civil sodety. 
<< 2. The doctrine of a future state of rewards and punish- 
^ meats. 8. The error of polytheism, and the principle of 

^ the Unity ."t 

Such is the idea our learned and mgenious author gives of 
the nature and design of the Pagan mysteries. These, he 
tells us, were celebrated in almost all nations. He mentions 
Egypt, Persia, Thrace, Greece, particularly Argos, Boeotia, 
Athens, Crete, Cyprus, Samothrace, Amphyssa, Lemnos; like- 
wise Britain and India. He saith, the nature of all these mys- 
teries was the same, that they were all derived from the same 
original, and constituted for the same ends. | But that the 
Elensinian were the most renowned ; and in process of time 
eclipsed, and a^t were swallowed up, the rest They qpread 
through the Roman empire, and beyond the limits of it. TuUy 
says that the nations in the utmost borders of the earth were 
initiated into them. ** Initiantur gentes orarum ultimas.'^ And 
Apuleius, that crowds were initiated, men and women, persons 
of all ages, conditions, and dignities. § So that if these my^ 
teries were both so excellently designed, and smcessfiMy em* 
ployed, as he says they were, almost all nations throughout the 
world, by the contrivance of the legi8latoi*s and civil magis- 
trates, were provided with a noble expedient for raising them 
to the height of purity and virtue, and convincing them of the 
error of idolatry and polytheism. 

Tt were to be wished that so beautiful a scheme were found' 
ed on sufficient proofs. For it must be acknowledged that 
the account which is here given of the mysteries is highly in- 
genious and entertaining, and adorned with a variety of learn- 
ing. It gives me uneasiness to be obliged to differ from an 



• Div. Leg. p, 18a f I^*^ P- ^^ 

t Ibid. p. 138, 16a § Ibid. p. 140, 146. 
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author eminent for his abilities and genias^ as well as for hia 
extensive learning, and the station he bears. But since he 
represents the mysteries as the most sacred part of the Pagan 
religion^ * and as belonging to the civil theology of the Pagans, 
which we are now considering, the subject I am upon, and the 
regard 1 owe to what appears to me, upon the most impartial 
inquiry, to be the truth, obliges me to give reasons why I can- 
not think this account of the Pagan mysteries to be a just one. 
I need not enter upon a very particular examination of the 
tendency the mysteries had to engage men to the practice of 
the strictest purity and virtue. A few observations upon it 
may suffice. I readily acknowledge that the conductors of the 
mysteries made high pretensions this way. In order to pro- 
cure a greater veneration for them, the hierophant, or person 
who presided in those mysteries, was obliged to devote himself 
wholly to the divine service, and to live a chaste and single 
life. To which purpose it was usual for him to anoint himself 
with the juice of hemlock, which, by its extreme coldness, is 
said to extinguish in a great measure the natural heat, f With 
the same view it was that persons known to be guilty of any 
atrocious crime were forbidden to be present at the mysteries. 
These pretences were carried to a still greater heigh t, ailer 
Christianity made its appearance, and taught so pure and su- 
blime a morality. The most learned and zealous advocates 
Smt Paganism, as Apuleius, Jamblicus, Hierocles, Proclus, and 
others, cried up the mysteries as the most effectual means for 
purifying the soul, and raising it to communion with the gods. X 
For this purpose, many of the latter Platonists and Pytha- 



* DiT. Leg. p. 136. 

t Potter's Greek Antiq. vol. I. p. 185, ZS^, 1st Edit 

\ Div. Leg. ubi supra, p. 144. The same learned author observes that, « If 
" we maj believe a certain ancient, who appears to be well versed in these mat- 
" ten, the mysteries gained their end, by clearing up all doubts concerning the 
" righteous government of the gods." He refers to Sopater, in Divis. Quflest. 
See Div. Leg. vol. L p. 210. I must confess, such passages as these, instead of 
Vaisiog in me a hi^er opinion of the mysteries, make me very much suspect the 
tenth of ifae extravagant encomiums bestowed upon them. 

Vol. L X 
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goreans got themselves initiated into the several mysteries of 
the gods, in difierent nations, and applied themselves to what 
they called theurgy ; though, as St Austin observes. Por- 
phyry owned that he bad not, after all his research^ met 
with any satisfactory way of purging the soul.* But I cannot 
think that the legislators, in instituting the mysteries, concent 
ed themselves much about restoring the soul to its original 
purity, in the Pythagorean or Platonic sense ; what they had 
in view, by our learned author's own acknowledgment, was, to 
secure and promote the cause of virtue, as far as was necessary 
for the ends of civil society. As to any thing further than this 
they were not solicitous. The mysteries seem to have been 
originally designed to tame and civilize the rude and bar- 
barous pec^le, to form and polish their manners, and by shows 
and representations, which were fitted to strike the imagina- 
tion, to bring them to a greater awe and veneration for the 
laws and religion of their country ; which, among the Pagans, 
was always regarded as a necessary ingredient in a yirtoous 
character. Diodorus informs us that, in the Sicilian feasts of 
Ceres, which lasted ten days, was represented the ancient 
manner of living, before men had learned the use and culture 
of bread-corn, f This seems to have been designed to make 
men sensible of the value of a civilized life. It may be gather- 
ed from what is said by several of the ancients, that the prin- 
cipal subject of the Eleusinian mysteries was the life of Ceres, 
her wanderings after her daughter, and her legislation in Sicily 
and Africa, where she taught the inhabitants agriculture, and 
gave them laws, and thereby reclaimed them from their rude 
and uncultivated manners. It is not improbable^ therefore, 
that occasion was taken from thence to represent, in the my»- 
teries, the great benefit of laws, and the happy consequences 
of being brought from the wretchedness of a savage life, to 
humanity, civility, good manners, and politeness. :|: And this 

* Apud August de Civ. Dei, lib. x. cap. 32. p. 204. 
f Diod. p. 200. Edit. Steph. as cited by Div. Leg. voL I. p. 24a 2d Edit. 
I Callimacbtts, in his bymn to Ceres, vers. 10. celebrates her as having giveii 
laws to cities, and taught men to cut down the ears of corn. Agreeable to this 

♦ I 
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is what Cicero seems to have particularly in view, in that noted 
passage on which our author lays a great stress. *^ Nam mUii 
<< cum multa divinaque videntur Athense peperisse, atque in 
<< vita hominum attulisse, turn nihil melius istis myateriis, quibua 
<< ex agresti immanique vita, exculti ad humanitatem et miti- 
'< gati sumus : neque solium cum laetitia vivendi rationem ac- 
<< cepimus ; sed etiam cum spe meliore moriendi." De Legi- 
bus, lib. ii. cap. 14*. Here he highly praises the mysteries, 
for that by them we were reclaimed from a rude and savage 
life, and cultivated and softened into humanity : and that they 
are rightly called initia^ the beginnings, because by them we 
have known, or became acquainted with the beginnings or 
first principles of life, (that is, of a humane and civilized life: 
for of this he is evidently speaking) and have been taught not 
only how to live pleasantly, but to die with a better hope. 
This relates to what was so carefully inculcated in the myste- 
ries, that ^' those who were initiated not only lived in a state 
<< of greater happiness and security than other men, being un- 
'< der the immediate care and protection of the goddesses, but 
** that after death they enjoyed far greater degrees of felicity 
<< than others, and were honoured with the first places in the 
^^ Elysian abodes : whereas others were forced to lie and wal- 
** low in perpetual dirt, stink, and nastiness." * 



b what Amobius tells us, that the history of Ceres, and her teaching the people 
the use of com, was the principal subject of the Eleusinian mysteries. Advers. 
Gent lib. v. p. 185. Edit Var. Lugd. Bat. St Austin gives the same account 
from Varro, De Civ. Dei, lib. vii. cap. 20. p. 136. And Claudian, in the begin- 
ning of his Poem, De Raptu Proserpina;, where he professes to open the secrets 
of the mysteries, plainly supposes the design of them to be, to represent Proser- 
pine's being carried off by Pluto, Ceres* wandering after her daughter, her giving 
laws to the people where she went, and teaching them the use of corn instead of 
acorns. 

* Potter's Antiq. vol. iVp. 355. 1st Edit This gave occasion to that sneer of 
Diogenes, the Cynic, when the Athenians urged him to be initiated, because those 
that were initiated had higher places in hades than other men ; he answered, 
'* That it was a ridiculous thing to suppose that Epaminondas and Agesilaus 
" should lie in dirt and filthiness, whilst common men of no worth should be 
<• placed in the islands of the blessed.** Diog. Laert lib. vi. segro. 30. Or, as 
Plutarch tells it, *' Shall Patacion the thief be in a better place after death than 
" Epaminondas, because he was initiated ?" 
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The true meaning of that passage in Cicero, which has been 
now mentionedi further appears by comparing it with a paral- 
lel passage at the end of his fifth book against Verres, cap. 72. 
<< Teque Ceres et Libera, quarum sacra, sicut opiniones ho- 
<< minum et religiones ferunt, longe maximis atque occultissi- 
<< mis cseremoniis continentur, a quibus initia vltse atque vio- 
<' tiis, legum, morum, mansuetudinis, humanitatis exempla, 
<< hominibus ac civitatibus data ac dispertita esse dicuntur : 
<< quorum sacra populus Romanus a Greecis accepta ct ascita, 
« tanta religione et publice et privatim tuetur." Here, after 
having observed, that the sacra or holy rites of Ceres and Li- 
bera were contained in the most august and hidden ceremo- 
nies, he saith, that from thence the beginnings of life and of a 
proper diet, the examples of laws, manners, mildness, huma- 
nity, are said to have been given and imparted to men and 
cities. I shall here insert a note of the learned Adrian Tur- 
nebus, relating to this matter. ^^ Initia vocantur ab initiis vitsi, 
'< inventis a Cerere legibus, in quarum rerum memoriam fie- 
<< bant, cum antea ferino ritu homines sibi vitam propagabant. 
<< — That the mysteries were called initia, the beginnings, bo- 
** cause they were instituted in memory of Ceres* having 
** given men laws, and taught them the use of corn, whereby 
** they began properly to live the life of men, whereas before 
*' they lived after the manner of wild beasts." * 

In the representations made in the mysteries of future re- 
wards and punishments, matters were so contrived, that the 
virtues rewarded and vices punished were such as more imme- 
diately affected society j as our learned author has observed. 
And it is not improbable that these representations and shows, 
where a due care was taken to guard them against the abuses 
to which they were liable, might produce some good effects 
for the advantage of society, which is what the legislators and 
civil magistrates had principally in view. And yet some emi- 
nent Pagans seem not to have entertained very advantageous 



* Turneb. Commentar. in Cicer. de Leg. lib. u. s. 9. p. 338. Edit. Davies. 
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thoughts of the mysteries, with r^ard to their moral tendency. 
If Socrates had looked upon them as having a friendly infln- 
ence on religion and virtue, he, who had its interests so much 
at heart, would not have declined being initiated ; especially 
since he knew that by this he exposed himself to the calumnies 
of his enemies, and incurred the popular suspicion of being an 
irreligious and profane person. It is true that Socrates is 
introduced by Plato, in his Pbaedo, as giving a favourable in- 
terpretation of the design and intention of those mysteries : 
and indeed the extraordinary veneration they were had in 
among the people at Athens, as well as their being strongly 
supported by the civil magistrates and by the laws, would 
have made it very unsafe for him to have said the least thing 
to their disparagement. But his neglecting to be initiated is 
a much stronger proof that he had not a very good opinion 
of them, than any thing which can be produced to the con- 
trary. * 

Whatever we suppose to have been the original intention 
of those mysteries^ and allowing all that can be justly said in 
favour of them, there is, I think, great reason to apprehend 
that upon the whole they proved rather detrimental than ad- 
vantageous to the cause of virtue. Our learned author him- 
self acknowledges " that in Greece itself the mysteries became 
" abominably abused : a proof of which we have in the con- 
^ duct of their comic writers, who frequently lay the scene of 
" their subject, such as the rape of a young girl, and the like, 



* Socrates, in Plato's Phaedo, says, concerning those who instituted and appointed 

the mysteries, that they were no mean or contemptible persons, i (pxvXot rms, and 

that they taught, that " whosoever went to hades, without being expiated or ini- 

'' tiated would lie in the dirt or filthiness, but that those who went thither purged 

" and initiated, would dwell with the gods.*' Plat. Oper. p. 580. F. Edit Lugd. 

1590. The purification here referred to seems to have been the ritual purification 

I^escribed in the mysteries : concerning which see Potter's Antiq. vol. I. p. 555. 

^ut Socrates, who was for taking advantage of this, intimates that it had probably 

^ bidden meaning, and was designed to signify that it was necessary that the soul 

^ould be purified by virtue. He does not say that this was declared at the mys- 

^^ries, but he apposes it, aiurrufiaut to be obscurely signed by those ceremonies 

^*f purgation. 
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*^ at the celebration of the mysteries : as he shows from Fabri- 
** cius." And he observes, that " in Cicero's time^ the terms 
** mysteries and abomination, were ahnost synonymous."* It 
is true that the best institutions may be corrupted ; but the 
&ult seems here to have been owing to a fundamental defect 
in the original constitution of them. ** We can assign no 
" surer cause," saith this eminent writer, " of the horrid abuses 
^^ and corruptions of the mysteries, than the season in which 
** they were represented, and the profound silence in which 
** they were buried. Night gave opportunity to wicked men 
<^ to attempt evil actions, and the secrecy^ encouragement to 
" repeat them." f He farther observes, that ** the mysteries 
** were sometimes" (he might have said they were frequently) 
'< under the patronage of those deities, who were supposed to 
'^ inspire and preside over sensual passions, such as Bacchus, 
<< Venus, and Cupid; for these had all their mysteries: and 
<* where was the wonder, if the initiated should be sometimes 
<< inclined to give a loose to those vices, in which the patron 
<^ god was supposed to delight? And, in this case, the hidden 
" doctrine came too late to put a stop to the disorder." | 
And he there also mentions what he calls ^< that very flagitious 
** part of the mysterious rites when at worst, the carrying the 
" KTEI2 and <E>AAA02, in procession." § He says, indeed, that 
« it was introduced, but under pretence of their being emblems 
" of the mystical regeneration, and new life, into which the 
" initialed ha4 engaged themselves to enter." But it is no 
way probable, that this was the original ground of introducing 
it, but a pretence invented for it after it was introduced ; for 
the same reason that they endeavoured to find out allegorical 




• Div. Leg. ubi supra, p. 195. f Ibid. p. 190, 191. ^ Ibid. p. 192. 

§ He seems here to intimate, as if this part of the rites was not brought in tilt- 
the latest and most corrupt times of the mysteries. But there is no proof 
this. On the contrary, it seems to have been one of the most ancient rites use 
in the mysteries of Isis, from which the Eleusinian mysteries were derived. An 
Jamblichus himself, who was a very learned hierophant, and who undoubtedljT' 
was strongly inclined to give the most advantageous account of the mysteries, re — 
presents it to have been so, from the most ancient times. 
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meanings and physical explications for some other parts of 
the mysteries. And a most absurd pretence it was ; as if such 
obscene rites, whicli shock common modesty, were fit emblems 
of inward purity, and of an entrance on a life of the strictest 
virtue. Arnobius justly exposes the absurdity of couching 
holy mysteries under obscene refpresentations, on pretence that 
they had a profound and sacred meaning. * And he applies 
this particularly to the Eleusinian mysteries, f I cannot there- 
fore but think that whatever was the original intention of the 
mysteries, they were frequently so conducted as to have a most 
pernicious influence, in countenancing and heightening that 
impurity and dissoluteness of manners, which became so gene- 
ral in the Pagan world. And to them probably St Paul re- 
fers, when he saith, " It is a shame even to speak of those 
" things which were done by them in secret." Eph. v. 12. And 
our learned author himself thinks this great apostle had the mys- 
teries particularly in view, in what he saith concerning the wise 
men of the Gentiles, Rom. i. 20, et seq. That " God, in pu- 
•* nishment for their turning his truth into a lie, suffered their 
** mysteries, which they erected for a school of virtue, to dege- 
^ nerate into an odious sink of vice and immorality ; giving 
** them up unto aU uncleanness and vile c^ffectionsr % 

But not to insist longer upon this, what the subject we are 
upon leads us principally to consider is, whether and how far 
the mysteries were designed to detect the error of polytheism, 
And to instruct the initiated in the knowledge of the one true 
Gk)d. And as to this our learned author proposes to show 
that ^' the clear evidence of antiquity expressly informs us of 
K < these two particulars ; that the errors of polytheism were 
** detected, and the doctrine of the Unity taught and explained 
** in the mysteries." § 

One would expect, after such a declaration, that the proofs 
from antiquity, with respect to both these particulars, should 



* See Amob. adven. Gentes, his fifth book throughout. 

t Ibid, and especially p* 175, et seq. 

t DiT. Leg. ubi supra^ p. 196. marg. note. § Ibid. p. 157w 
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be very clear. Let us therefore briefly consider the evidence 
that is produced. 

The first thing proposed to be proved is, that the errors of 
polytheism were detected in the mysteries : or, as he elsewhere 
expresses it, that they discovered the whole delusion of poly- 
theism to such as were judged capable of the secret. And he 
explains himself further, by saying. That the ai'iro^hnro^ or se- 
cret doctrines of the mysteries, overthrew the vulgar polythe- 
ism, the worship of dead men : and that the fabulous gods, 
the whole rabble of licentious deities, were routed there^* 
This representation of the design of the Pagan mysteries is very 
honourable to them, if it can be supported with clear evi- 
denee ; but it appears to me that not one of the testimonies 
produced for it, by the learned author of the Divine Legation, 
comes up to the point they are intended to prove. The first 
is a passage quoted from St. Austin, concerning an Egyptian 
hierophant, who informed Alexander the Great, that even the 
deities of an higher order had once been men. f This is fid- 
lowed by two quotations from Cicero, who, according to our 
author, tells us that ^^ not only the Eleusinian mysteries, but 
** the Samothracian and the Lemnian, taught the error of 
" polytheism." X ^"^ ^^ '^*^ ^^^ be gathered from the two 
passages here cited is, not that the error of the valgar po- 
lytheism was taught in the mysteries, but only that the dii 
majarum gentium, the chief of the gods vulgarly adored, had 
been taken from the human race into heaven. But Cicero^ 
who says this, neither gives it as his own opinion, nor repre- 
sents it as the doctrine of the mysteries, that therefi>re thqr 
were not to be regarded as gods, nor to be worshipped as 
such. On the contrary, in one of those passages, he plainly 
approves the deification of famous and excellent men ; and so 
he does on several other occasions ; instances of which were 
produced above, p. 88. And the worship of such deities is 



^ 



• The passages here referred to are quoted aboTe» p. 152, 155. 

t DiT. L^. ubi supra, p. 157, 158. \ Ibid. p. 159^ 16a 
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J what be e:q>retil7 prescribes in his book of Iaw8« << Ex ho- 
^ minilm genere consecratos coli lex jubet"* Julius Firmicusy 

^. in the passage produced from hiin, charges the Pagans with 
having consecrated or deified dead men ; but he is far from 
supposing that the mysteries condemned tliat practice, but ra- 
ther on the contrary that they approved and encouraged it f 
These are all the testimonies brought to prove that the mys- 
ries were designed to detect the error and delusion of the 
vulgar polytheism : for as to the hint^ as our author calls it, 
given by Plutarch, that the true nature of demons was held 
forth in the mysteries, since that philosopher does not explain 
what he means by it, but says & secret silence is to be observed, 
nothing can be concluded from it at all. The whole amount 
then c^ the evidence on this head is no more than this, that, in 
the mysteries, the initiated were instructed that the popular 
deities had been once men : but no proof is brought, that the 
dff4lgnra overthrew the vulgar polytheism, — the worship of dead 
men. Nor do I believe any one passage can be produced from 
all Pagan antiquity to shew that the design of the mysteries 
was to undeceive the people as to the vulgar polytheism, and 
to draw them off from the worship of the deities commonly 
adored. Their having been once men was very consistent, in 
the notions which then obtained, with their divinity. The 
CSretans, who, as this learned author observes from Diodorus, 
cdMt)rated the mysteries openly, and published their dv^^ra, 
or secret doctrines, that is, those which in other places were 
kept hidden or secret, without reserve, boasted of having Ju- 
{dter^s tomb among.them; but this did not hinder them from 
r^rding and worshipping him as the chief of the deities, the 
&dier oCgods and men4 In like manner the Egyptian priests, 
as Plutarch informs us, pretended to show the sepulchre of 
Ottris, yet this was not thought to be an objection against their 
worshipping him as a god. 



* O9 Leg. lib. iL cap. 8. p. 100. et cap. II. p. 115. Edit. Davis. 
/ rUv. Leg. ubi su^ra, p. 162. t Ibid. p. 18 J. 
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Allowing therefore the fact, that in the mysteries some ac^ 
count was given of the history of their gods, which led the ini- 
tiated to conclude that the popular deities, even the principal 
of them, had been originally of the human race, it does not 
follow that, therefore, the mysteries were designed to detect 
the error and delusion of the vulgar polytheism, and to over- 
throw the worship of their deities. Some of the Pagans were 
indeed sensible that, if it was once allowed that their gods had 
been of human extraction, this might be turned to the disad* 
vantage of the public religion. Hence it was, that the Roman 
pontiflP, Scsevola, in a passage cited before, was for having it 
concealed from the people, that even Hercules, ^sculapias, 
Castor, and Pollux, had been once mortal men, lest they 
should not regard and worship them as gods. * And Plutarch, 
in his treatise De I&id. et Osir. speaking of those who repre- 
sented some of the gods to have been, originally famous meo, 
who had obtained the honour of divinity, says that this is to 
attempt to move things which ought not to be stirred, and to 
bring down those great ^nd venerable names from heaven to 
earth, and thereby to overturn and dissolve that religious per- 
suasion, which bath taken possession of the minds of almost 
all men from their birth : that it is to open a wide door to the 
atheistical crowd, who are for turning divine things into hu- 
man, and to give a splendid license to the illusions of Euheme 
rus, the Messenian, whom he there charges as having scattered 
all manner of atheism through the world, f It may seem a 
little surprising that Plutarch should Here represent that as an 
impious and atheistical doctrine, which, according to our 
learned author, the mystagogues taught the.iifitiated in the 
greater mysteries, and which Cicero and others made no 
scruple of cleclaring. But whatever Plutarch and some others- 
might think of it, those that instituted and conducted the mys^-' 
teries seem to have been of another mind. If they taught th^^ 
initiated, that the gods commonly received had been onc^^ 



• Apud August, de Civit. Dei, lib. iv. cap. 27. p. 84. 
f Plutarch, pper. torn. II. p. 559, 3^0. Edit. Francof. 
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meD, It is reasonable to suppose that they took care that the 
public religion should not suffer by it, by letting them know 
that notwithstanding this they ought to be regarded as gods, 
and to have that divine honour and worship rendered to them 
which ancient tradition and the laws required. 

And indeed this seems plainly to follow from the conces- 
sions which our learned advocate for the mysteries is some- 
times obliged to make. He tells us that one important use,. 
to which what he calls the detection of the national gods^ that 
iBf the showing that they had been men, was designed, was 
** to excite men to heroic virtue, by showing them what 
<• honours the benefactors of nations had acquired by the free 
** exercise of it." * The honours here referred to are divine 
honours^ as he himself elsewhere calls them.f This also ap- 
pears from the passage he quotes from Tully's second book of 
laws, where it is ordered, that those should be worshipped 
whose merit had placed them in heaven : as also from the frag- 
ment of Sanchoniathon, which he supposes to have been the 
very history narrated to the 'Ero-rra/ in the greater mysteries.:}: 
He asks, " What stronger excitement had heroic minds, than 
*• Co be taught, as they are in this fragment, that public bene- 
** fits to their fellow creatures were rewarded with immortali- 
" ty ?' § It should have been said, that, according to that frag- 
ment, they were rewarded with divine honours : for it is there 
expressly said, that after their death they were worshipped as 
gods, and had sacrifices offered to them ; of which several in- 
stances are given. And he represents it as ^^ the purpose of 
*« that fragment to show that the popular deities were only 
** dead men deified." || Now, the question is, Whether the 



* Div.Leg. ubi supra, p. 155, where he adds that " this w^s the chief reason 
** why princes, statesmen, and leaders of colonies and armies, aU aspired to be 
'^purtakers of the greater mysteries;** 

t Ibid. p. 18?. t Ibid. p. 168, 171. 

§ Ibid. p. 173. And ne there represents these things ** as essential to the 
"instruction of the mysteries;** and makes this an argument' to prove that that 
bistory was composed for the use of the mysteries. 
Ibid. p. 168, 169. 
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design of introducing the history of their gods, as having heea 
deified men, was with a yieiyr to condemn the worshipping 
them, or to approve of it? It could not be to condemn it, since^ 
by showing the divine honours which were rendered to them 
for the services they had done the public, they designed to ex- 
cite men to heroic virtue. If this was one important use of 
the mysteries intended by the l^islators and magistrates, as is \ 
plainly asserted in the passages now produced, this shows they 
did not intend by the mysteries to overthrow the worship thtt 
was rendered to them. For this would be to counteract and 
defeat their own design. And indeed this is what our author 
himself seems expressly to grant ; when speaking of what Vir* 
gil calls 

*^ Vana supentitio, veteromque i^naxt^ deorum,** 

he saith, that *^ the Pagan lawgiver took much care to rectify 
^< i% in the mysteries, not by destroying that species of idolatry, 
M —the worship of dead men, which was indeed his own inven- 
<< tion, but by showing why they paid that worship, namdy, 
^ for benefits done by those deified heroes to the whole race 
<< of mankind." * Here it is declared that the Pagan law- 
giver did not intend by the mysteries to destroy the worship 
of dead men, but rather to give a reason for it, which tended 
to justify that practice. And if this were the case, I do not 
see how it can be said, that <^ what the d^6^^m overthrew was 
" the vulgar polytheism,r~the worship of dead men.^f Where 
the reader may observe, that the vulgar polytheism and tke tt»r- 
siip of dead men^ are used as synonymous terms. 

I think these observations are sufficient to show that the 
testimonies brought to prove that the popular deities were 
once men, and were represented as such in the mysteries, do 
not prove that the mysteries were intended to detect the error 
and delusion of polytheism, and to subvert the worship of those 
deities. This indeed was the inference the Christians drevir 
from it, who argued from the history of their gods to disprove 



• Div. Leg. p. 221. f Ibid. p. 155. 
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* 

their divinity. * And this probably was the principal reason, 
why the mystagogaes were very careful in their entrance cm 
the celebration of the mysteries, that no Christian should be 
pres^it at them. 

Let us now proceed to examine the proofs which are brought 
for the second particular, That the doctrine of the Unity, or 
of the one God, the Creator and Governor of the world, was 
taught in the mysteries, f This is what the celebrated writer^ 
m die passages above referred to^ expressly affirms to be clear 
firom the evidence of antiquity. To the same purpose he else- 
where observes, that " the Creator of all things was the subject 
<< of tM iM^nr^i or secret in ail the mysteries throughout the 
** Gentile world." % And again, that " the knowledge of the 
*< true God was taught, though to few, all over the Gentile 
*< world, and only in the mystaries." $ But though I will not 
pretend to affirm that no such doctrine was taught there, yet 
tbisy I think, may be safely said, that there is no sufficient 
evidenee brought to prove it. 

Tie testimonies first produced are two of Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, and one of Chrysippus. || But all that can be gather- 
ed firom them is, that the mysteries treated of divine matters, 
<^the nature of the gods, and of the universe : but they have 
not one word to show that the doctrine of the Unity was taught 
thare. Nor is the passage produced from Strabo more ex- 
press. It is true that Strabo there saith, that *^ the secret 
<^ celeturation of the mysteries preserves the majesty due to the 
<< divinity, and at the same time imitates its nature, which 
«« hides itself from our senses.** But by the divinity he does 
not seem there to understand the one supreme God, as dis- 



* What Theophihis Antiochenus said to his heaAen Arknd Autolycus^ " the 
<* names of the gods thou profiissest to worship are the names of dead nieii,<p^7& 
" f»t« «M/CMer» Sv ^ns 0'«^f0'd«i ^iSf »vo/iar» Wi vtx^Sv ajv^^tim-Mf" of which h^ 
there gives many instances, was the charge constantly urg^d by the Christians in 
tbeir disputes against the heathens. Theoph. ad AiitoU lib. i. p. 75. 

t Div. Leg. ubi supra, p. 163, et seq. ^ Ibid. p. 166. 

§ Ibid. p. 168. II Ibid, ubi supra, p. 169. 
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tinguished from inferior deities, but the divinity in whose 
name and to whose honour the mysteries were celebrated; and 
he immediately after makes mention of Apollo, Ceres, and 
Bacchus, as the deities sacred among the Greeks, to each of 
whom, according to the prevailing theology, divinity was as- 
cribed. And whereas our learned author adds that Strabo 
makes philosophy <^ the object of the mysteries, which," he 
thinks, <^ removes all ambiguity." I cannot find, upon a care- 
ful examination of the passage as it lies in the original, that 
Strabo there represents philosophy as the object about which 
the mysteries are conversant. But allowing it to be so, since 
he does not explain what philosophy it was, it would stiM leave 
us in the dark. For that the philosophers were far from 
agreeing in their notions of the Divinity, sufficiently appears 
from Cicero's celebrated book, De Natura Deorum. * The 
passage that followeth this is from Plutarch, who,, in his trea- 
tise of Isis and Osiris, speaking of the temple of Isis, pretends 
to give the etymology of the name, that it is called 'itfuw, be- 
cause those that approach it with prudence and sanctity shall 
know the rh bV. This is Plutarch's own gloss upon it ; and 
that it is not much to be depended upon will appear to any 
man that impartially considers the nature and design of that 
treatise. " It was directly written to support the national re- 
<^ h'glon, which had taken the alarm. His purpose in it is to 
*^ show that all its multiform worship was only an address 
** to the supreme Being, under various names and covers." 
This is the account our learned author himself gives of it, and 
he has very well exposed Plutarch's scheme, and the shifts he 
was put upon to support it. f And indeed the reading of that 
book of Plutarch, though it abounds with variety of learning, 
is sufficient to convince any thinking man of the strange con- 
fusion of the Pagan theology, especially that of the Egyptians, 
which was most admired, and from which many other nations 
derived theirs. 



Di?. Leg. p. 164. f Ibid. Tol. II. p. 308, 309. Edit. 4tb. 
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The next testimony is from Galen : speaking of the benefit 
that would arise not only to the physician, but to the philoso- 
pher, who labours to investigate the universal nature, from 
considering the parts of the human body, he says, that ^^ those 
*< who initiate themselves here have nothing l^ke it in the 
** Eleusinian or Samothracian mysteries — ou^y ofMtov %y(o\)m 
<* 'E\svat¥/otg n jwi 'Sct/M^^x/osg o^/o/g." Galen seems here to 
intimate, that the Divine Nature was treated of in the mysteries; 
but says nothing from whence we can form a judgment, whe- 
ther they were designed to instruct men in the Unity, or what 
kind oi doctrine was taught there; only that it was not to be 
compared to that whicn was to be learned from considering 
the human body; which is tlie subject of his excellent book, 
De Usu Partium. 

The passage which is next produced is from Eusebius. 
And it seems a little odd, that, because Eusebius makes use of 
some terms employed in the Pagan mysteries, he should be 
brought in as a voucher, that the doctrine of the Unity was 
taught in those mysteries. For this very passage shows the 
contrary. Eusebius expressly says, that *^ for the Hebrew 
<^ pciQpIe alone was reserved the honour of being initiated into 
« the knowledge of God the Creator of all things, and of be- 
" ing instructed in the practice of true piety towards him." * 
And. it sufficiently appears from what he afterwards says of the 
Pagan mysteries, that he was far from thinking that the doc- 
trine of the one true God was taught there.f 

But what this learned writer seems to lay the principal 
stress upon is the testimony of Josephus, than which, he says, 
nothing can be more explicit. But I must confess, it does 
not appear so to me. Josephus is there vindicating the Jews 
against the calumnies of Apion, and shows the advantages 
they enjoyed for the knowledge and practice of religion and 
piety above other nations. The Gentiles boasted mightily of 
their initiations and mysteries, which were regarded as the 



* Div. Leg. vol. I. p. 165. f Pf»par« Evangel, lib. i. cap. 9. 
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most sacred part of their religion. Josephus, who appears 
throughout all his works to be very careful not to give ofienoe 
to the Gentiles, says nothing to the disparagement of their 
mysteries, which they would not have borne; but supposing 
them to be as holy and divine as they would have them to be, 
he observes that they only returned at certain seasons, and 
were solemnized for a few days ; whereas the Jews, by the be- 
nefit of their sacred rites and laws, enjoyed all the advan- 
tages pretended to in those mysteries, through the whole 
course of their lives. This seems to be the genuine sense 
and scope of this passage. But it is observable that Jose- 
phus does not enter upon the consideration of the nature and 
design of those mysteries, or the doctrines that were tau^t 
there; though he is very plain and express in the accoont he 
gives of the principles the Jews were taught in their lawa^ 
particularly relating to the one true absolutely perfect God, 
the sole Cause of all existence.* I think therefore this pas- 
sage affords no valid argument to prove that the doctrine of 
the Unity was taught in the mysteries. Nor do I see how it 
can well be supposed, that a Jewish priest should be a com- 
petent witness to inform us of what was the principal secret 
of the Pagan mysteries,. and which they were bound under 
the most tremendous seal of secresy not to reveal. 

These are all the testimonies produced by this admLred 
writer when he professedly undertakes to prove that the doc- 
trine of the Unity, or of the one true God, in opposition to 
the Pagan polytheism, was taught in the mysteries. And I 
think it may be left to any impartial reader, whether they suf- 
ficiently prove this point. But there is another thing which 
he urgeth afterwards, which, if it could be depended upcHi, 
would be much more to his purpose than any of the testimo* 
Dies he had mentioned : and that is, the Hymn of Orpheua^ 
mentioned by Clemens Alexandrinus, in which the doctrine 
of the Unity is plainly asserted, and iVhich he endeavours 



• Div. Leg. vol. I. p. 166. 
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show was the very kymn that was sang to the initiated in the 
Elea8inianm3r8teries, by the hien^hant, habited like the Cre- 
ator. ^ But it by no means appears that Clement intended to 
signify that that song made a part of. the mysteries* He 
tdces notice indeed of a poem made by Orpheus on the 
mysteries, and which he supposes to have contained an ac- 
count of those mysieriesy and of the theology of idols. And 
he also mentions the hymn in question, which he supposes 
likewise to have been composed by Orpheus, and which con- 
tained a quite contrary doctrine. But he does not seem to 
mean that this hymn was a part of that poem in which :Or- 
pheos gave an account of the mysteries, but rather to have 
looked upon it as a distinct poem composed by Orpheus 
afterwards, and in which he supposes him to have recanted 
the doctrines he had taught in the former. This appears to me 
to be a just account of Clement's meaning, and must be allowed 
to be so, if we would make that learned father consistent with 
himself. His manner of introducing it is remarkable. ** The 
<< Tliracian hierophant," says he^ << and who was at the same 
^ time a poet, Orpheus, the son of Oeager, after he had opened 
^ or explained the mysteries and the theology of idols, intro- 
« duces the truth, and makes his recantation ; singing, though 
^ hte, a truly holy song/'* Here Clement seems plainly to 
oppose these verses to the account Orpheus had given of the 
mynteriesj and makes them to be in effect a palinodia, or re- 
cantation of the whole theology of the mysteries, which. he 
calls the theology of idols. But he represents him as late in 
making this recantation and singing this holy song. And I 
do not well see upon what ground this could be said, if that 
Tery song made a part of the mysteries, and was sung by >the 
Uerophant himself, at the very time of the celebration of 
those mysteries, and b^ore the assembly was dismissed. Eor, 



fm it^$^frM9 tM) rm tUiiktn rhf ^uXayiav ^akivHtait &X,ti^ittt iUiyu^ rh 
ii^ Svrtts iyfi *Tt ofMts ^ »S* Sim xiyw.** Clem. Admonitio ad Gent. p. 63« 
^4. Edit. Potter. 
Vou I. Z 
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at that ratei the Yenes were sung in the proper aenton ia 
which they ought to be sung^ aiccording to the conrw and 
order of the mysteries. Our learned author, indeed, hai 
translated the latter part of that piMsage differently from whst 
I have done. ^ The sacreds then truly begini though kt^ 
^ and thus he enters upon the matter." This seems to imp^ 
that the hymn referred to properly belonged to the mystericsi 
and made the most solemn and venerable part of them : but 
I see nothing in the original that can answer to those words 
in his translation, *< the sacreds then truly begin/' Ncnr csb 
I suppote that, if Clement had believed this hymn, whidi he 
himself produces, as containing a dear acknowledgment of 
the one true God, to have been a part, and the most sacred 
part of the mysteries, he would have called those jn jsterieiy 
as he does in a passage to be produced afterwards, ^ the myi- 
^* teries of atheists ;" or say of those who celebrated end 
conducted them, that << they do not acknowledge him, who is 
^ truly and really God." To all which it may be added, that 
this hymn of Orpheus is very justly suspected, as would have 
^>peared if the whole had been produced. It is ontp the 
first part of it which is cited by our learned author from 
Clement's admonition to the Gentiles. But it is ^ven more 
largely by the same Clement in his Stromata;* and at still 
greater length by £usebius,f who quotes it from Aristobulus, 
a Jewish peripatetic philosopher. And this philosopher pro- 
duces it to show that Orpheus and the Greeks took theirdoc- 
trine of God the Creator of the universe -from the books of 
Moses. And indeed some of the verses cited from this poem 
seem plainly to point to Moses, and describe him as having 
been drawn out of the water, and as having received the law 
from God in two tables : and others of them relate no len 
plainly to Abraham, to whom Clement applies them. Hie 
learned Dr. Cudworth, though very willing to catch at any 



* Cletn. Strom, v. Oper. p. 723, et scq. 
f Praep. Evangel, lib. ziii. cap^ 12. 
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thing in a Pagan writer that favours the doctrine of the 
Unity, prononnces these verses to be a manifest forgery, and 
so far suspects some other of the verses ascribed to Orpheusy 
and produced by the fathers, that he thinks it not ingenuous 
to lay a stress upon them ; and therefore declares that he 
will produce no verses of Orpheus as an acknowledgment of 
the one supreme Being, but such as are attested by Pagan 
writers.* And even the authority of these is of no great 
weight. Many learned persons, both ancient and modem, 
have been of opinion that we have no verses of Orpheus 
remainmg which can be depended upon as his. As to the 
hymn's being sung by the hierophant, habited like the Crea* 
tor^ this is advanced widiout any proof. And as in that case 
it must have, related to the most sacred part of the hidden 
doctrine of the mysteries, and which, by our author's hypo- 
thesis^ was communicated by the hierophant only to a few of 
the initiated under the most tremendous seal of secresy, it is 
hard to conceive how it should come to be openly published 
to the world, so that the Jews and Christians should know it.f 
We are told indeed by Eusebius, that the hierophant, in the 
Eleosinian. mysteries, put on the habit of the demiurgus.f 
But supposing this to be understood of the Maker or Former 
of the world, it is no sufficient proof that the proper doctrine 
of the Unity was taught in the mysteries. Ovid, whom the 
author of the Divine Legation represents as having been very 
well acquainted with the Pagan theology, and as having ex- 
hibited! a beautiful system of it in his Metamorphoses, has 
given an account of the creation of the world in his first book. 
He attributes it to God, whom he calls mundi Fabricator, and 
ille Opifexrerum, mundi melioris Origo — which contains a full 
explication c^ the word ArjfMov^hg, Yet it does not appear 



• InteL Syst p. 300, 301. 

f There are among the works ascribed by heathen writers to Orpbeus, some 
hymns said to have been sung at fhe mysteries; but these are hymns to particu- 
lar deities, and do not relate to what is supposed to be the great secret of the 
mysteries. See Div. Leg. ubi supra, p. 1 79. 

\ Priep. Evangel, lib. iii. cap. 12. p. II 7* 
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tfaat he acknowledged the Unity in the sense here preteBded. 
On the ooDtrary he supposes a plurality of gods, and that the 
world was made by one of them, but which of them to as- 
eribe it to he could not tell. 

«« Qiiisquifl fuit ille deoninu'** 

I think it appears from what has been offered, that ^' there 
^* is no clear evidence of antiquity which expressly informs 
** us, that the doctrine of the Unity was taught and explained 
<* in the mysteries :" which is what our author proposed to 
show.f And I am persuaded that, if there had been any 
such evidence, it could not have escaped the sagacity and 
diligence of this very acute and learned writer. But, suppos- 
ing it clearly proved, this could not have had any great influ- 
ence on the state of religion in the Pagan world, as will 
appear from two considerations. 

I. There is great reason to thfnk that the notion given of 
the Deity in the mysteries was not a very right and just one. 
It will be afterwards shown that the philosophers were^ for the 
most part very wrong in their notions of the Divinity ; and 
it can hardly be supposed that the civil magistrates and great 
men of the state knew more of .thfs matter than the phUoso- 
phers. It has been observed, that the Cretans published the 
secret doctrines of the mysteries, and consequently the Unity, 
if this was one of them, to all that had a desire to know Uiem. 
But if the Cretans acknowledged any one god supreme above 
the rest, it was Jupiter, whose tomb they pretended to have 
among them, and whom they regarded and celebrated as the 
father of gods and men, the ruler and lord of all. — ••*'A{%w 



* The Pagan writers sometimes speak of one maker of the world, and some- 
times they represent the gods as the makers of the world. ** O Jupiter, and the 
<* gods» the fathers and makers of the earth and sea.— *A Ztv »«i ^M-mtti^t mi 
intnrMi yUe »«} ^«X«rTD#." Max. Tyr. Dissert 34. See also Fhumut. De Nat 
Daor. p. 5, In an inscription on an Egyptian obelisk the sun is stiled, ** Kri^mt 
rtis •MMtfMffii — ^the framer or opificer of the world.** Fuller MiaceL Sao*, 
lib. i. cap. 14. And in the Orphic verses, cited by Macrobius, he is represented 
as the fiither of sea and land. SatumaL lib. i. cap. 25. 

f Div. Leg. ubi supra, p. 157. 
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xai xv^cs icwftm^^ as Plutarch in his tract De Isid. et Osir. rcn 
presents their sense.* As to the Egyptians, from whom other 
nations are said to have derived their mysteries, th^r wise 
men were much divided in their opinions concerning the 
Deity. Porphyry tells us that the Egyptians called the de- 
miurgus, or Maker of the world, Kneph, whom they repre^ 
sented in a human form.f But the same Porphyry, in his 
qpistle to Anebo, an Egyptian priest, says, that Chceremon 
and other learned Egyptians held the sun to be the demiur- 
gus, to whom they attributed the formation of all things, and 
did not acknowledge any incorporeal author of the universe. 
See Euseb. Prsep. Evangel, lib. iii. cap. 11. p. 115. compared 
with lib. iii. cap. 4*. p. 92. and cap. IS. p. 119. Plutardi in- 
forms us, from Hecataeus, that the Egyptians regarded die rk 
«KiV or the universe^ to be the first or supreme God. And 
Apuldus, in his account of the sacred mysteries of Isis, calk 
her ^ rerum natura parens ;" which our author says, ^' shows 
^ plainly what were the ol^^ra, or secret doctrines of all the 
<< mysteries." And he elsewhere observes that <^ the univer- 
<< sal nature was disgufsed under divers names, and called by 
^ the Eg3rptians the queen Isis." Div. Leg. ubi supra, p. 
203 and SI 5. 

II. The second consideration is this, that supposing them 
to have taught just notions of God in the mysteries, it was of 
no great use^ because they taught this part of the secret doc- 
trine of the mysteries to a very few. This appears from some 
of the passages already produced^ to which I shall add two 
more, which are very express to this purpose. The one is in 
Div. Leg. vol. I. p. 166, marg. note, where it is said that the 



• Plut Oper. torn. II. p. 581. D. 

f Kneph seems, by Plutarch's account, to li^Te been the god that was particu- 
larly adored by the people of Thebais. Porphyry represents him as in a human 
form I but ui the fragment of Sanchoniathon, preserved by Eusebiua^ it is said as 
from the sa^ed books of Taautus^ that he attributed a divine virtue to the serpent, 
whkh the Plumicians called a good demon, and the Egyptians called him Kneph, 
nhom they represented as a serpent with a hawk's head. Euseb. Prsep. Evang. 

Ub. i, cap. 10. p. 41. 

1 
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•knowledge of God was communicated ^ to a few adect Gen- 
*< tiles in tbese mysteries, celebrated in secrelr— which not 
^ being done in order to give him glory, by promotii^ hk 
<< pabtic and general worship, was done in vain." The otfao* 
is ibid. p. 196, 197. marg. note, where what St. Paul says of 
Gentile sages is applied to the mysteries, that <^ when th^ 
<< knew God, they glorified him not as God, by preachiog 
*< him np to the people, but carried away in the vanity of 
** their imagination, by a mistaken principle of politics, that 
^ a vulgar knowledge of him would be injurious to socb 
^ ety, shut np his gk>ry in their mysteries, and gave the pe^ 
*^ pie in exchange for an ttkorrupHble God^ an image maie 
^ like to corruptible man and birds,** &c. It is there aiko ob- 
8erv«d, that what the apostle saith, that they worshipped and 
served the creature more than the Creator, << was strictly trae 
.^ with r^rd to the mysteries. The Creator was thm ae- 
^* knowlec^ped by a small and select number of the particle 
<< pants ; bat the general and solemn worship, in tbete cele*> 
^^ brations, was to their national idols/' 
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CHAP. IX. 

Some farther comideraUons to show that the design of the mysteries tvas net to ds» 
ted the errtrrs of the Pagan polytheism. The legisleUors and magistrates who in^ 
MtUuied and conducted the mysteries, were thewueives the chief promoters of the 
jf^uiar polytheism from political views, and therefore it is improbable that th^ 
inJtended secretly to subvert it by the mysteries* Their schema, upon such a sup' 
position, absurd and inconsistent. The mysteries were, in fact, of no advantage 
for reclaming the heathens from their idolatHes. The primitive Christians not 
to be bUsmedfor the bad opinion they had of the Pagan mysteries, 

JL H£ observations which have been made may perhaps be 
judged sufficient to show that little stress can be laid upon 
the boasted expedient supposed to have been contrived by the 
civil magistrate for detecting the error of polytheism^ and in- 
structing men in the knowledge of the one true God. But it 
may be of use to add some farther considerations on this sub- 
ject. 

And here it is proper to take notice of an argument, which 
the celebrated author of the Divine Legation seems to regard 
as a plain proof, that the mysteries were designed to detect 
and overthrow the error of the vulgar polytheism. He ob- 
serves that what the legislators and civil magistrates had 
principally in view in instituting and conducting the myster- 
iesy was the promoting the practice of virtue among the peo- 
ple for the good of the society. *^ But there was one insuper- 
*< able obstacle to it, the vicious examples of their gods. It 
** was therefore necessary to remedy this evil, which they did 
<^ by striking at the root of it. The mystagogue taught the 
** initiated, that Jupiter, Mercury, Venus, Mars, and the 
<' whole rabble of licentious deities, were indeed only dead 
<< mortals, subject in life to the same passions and vices with 
<< themselves. The fabulous gods being thus routed, the su- 
<^ preme Cause of all things took their place," &c. See the 
passage quoted at large above, p. 152. 

I readily agree, with this learned writer, that the ill effect 
of the vicibus examples of the gods could not be effectually 
prevented, but by overturning the vulgar polytheism, and dis- 
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carding the popular deities. But the ancient heathens were 
of a different opinion. Some of them made no scruple of de- 
claring their disapprobation of the vicious actions ascribed 
to their gods in the poetical &bles: and yet it does not appear 
that they were for rejecting the deities themsdves, to whom 
those actions were ascribed, or turning the people from the 
worship of them. As, by our author's acknowledgment . 
they were only the poetical stories about the vicious actions of 
the gods, that, in their opinion, made polytheism hurtful to 
the state, they thought they might still maintain the establisli- 
ed deities in the worship which was rendered to them accord- 
ing to the laws, and yet prevent the ill influence of those 
fables upon the people. To this purpose it was pretended, 
that those stories were not to be understood in the gross 
literal sense; and that they had a hidden meaning contained 
under them. Of this we have a specimen in the physical ex- 
plication given by Varro of the story of Proserpine^s having 
been ravished by Pluto, which was one of the things repre- 
sented in the Eleusinian mysteries.* This was undoubtedly 
a fundamental defect in their scheme. For whilst the 'poeti- 
cal mythology kept its place in the public religion and wor- 
ship, and the stories and ancient traditions concerning the 
gods were held sacred among the people, no physical or alle- 
gorical interpretations, which were for the most part strained, 
could prevent the ill influence which the literal and obvious 
meaning would naturally have upon them. And for this' rea- 
son among others it could scarce be expected that the mys- 
teries should have a good effect, in rectifying the religion or 
morals of the people. Tliey were by no means intended to 
abolish the public system of polytheism, and whilst that con- 
dnued in force with which those fables were so closely inter- 
woven, all attempts to defeat the bad effects of them were in- 
effectual and vain. 

That the mysteries were not designed to overthrow the vul- 
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* Apud August. De Civ. Dei, lib. vu. cap. 2a p. 196. Edit. Bened. 
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gar polytheism, may, I think, be fairly argued from this conv 
sideration, that the legislators and civil magistrates who first 
institated the mysteries, and continued to have the chief di- 
rection of them, ^^ had," as our learned author observes, ^^ the 
*< chief band in the rise of the vulgar poly theism, and contriv- 
*^ ed that polytheism for the sake of the state, to keep the 
** people in awe, and under a greater veneration for their 
^ laws."* And could it be expected from such legislators and 
Qiagistrates, that they, who by his own acknowledgment, re- 
garded not truth but utility y\ should, in good earnest, attempt 
to draw the people off from that polytheihm which they them- 
selves had encouraged and established for the welfare of the 
atate^ and to keep the people under a greater veneration for 
the laws? After having said that ^^ the fabulous gods were 
*^ routed in the mysteries, and that the initiated were taught 
** the doctrine of the Unity, the supreme Cause of all things," 
he observes, that ** these were the truths, which Varro tells 
<' us, it was inexpedient for the people to know, imagining the 
« error of the vulgar polytheism to be so inveterate, that it 
'< was not to be expelled without throwing the society into 
<< convulsions."! And any one that duly considers the max- 
ima by which the ancient legislators and great men of the 
state governed themselves, will not readily believe that they 
were capable of forming a scheme, the tendency of which was, 
in their opinion, to throw the society into convulsions. If it 
be urged, that this was the very reason of their ^^ discovering 



* Div. L^. ubi supra, p. 156. 

•j* SpeakiDg of the hidden doctrines of the schools of philosophy, and those of 
the mysteries of religion, he says " they could not be the same, because thefr ends 
** were Tery different: the end of philosophy being only truth, the end of religion 
** only utility.*' p. 151. And, in a marginal note, ibid, it is said concerning the 
l^slator and civil magistrate, that *< whilst he was too little solicitous about truth, ho 
•« encouraged a polytheism destructive of society, to regulate which, he, success- 
« fiiUy however, employed the mysteries.'* With what success these mysteries 
were employed to regulate the vulgar polytheism, sufficiently appears from the 
observations which I have here made, and shall further make upon this subject. 

\ Div* Leg. ubi supra, p* 155, 156. 
Vol. I. A a 
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*' the ddoMoii of polythekm in the mjritieries only to sodi gf 
^ the initiated as were judged capable of the secreti" and thut 
^ this being sopposed the shaking foundations^ was to be done 
^ with all possible drcumspection, and ondar the moat tie- 
^ mendous seal of secrecy;'^ let us see whether this will ac- 
count for the conduct of the legislators and magistraties» and 
render their scheme consistent. Upon this view of it the ex- 
pedient mast stand thus: the legislators and magistrates^ be- 
ing convinced of the error and evil tendency of the toI^ 
polytheism, and yet being persuaded that it would be danger- 
ous to the state to let this be generally known, contrrved the 
mysteries, in which the initiated were to be instmctedy that 
the deities commonly adored were no gods but only dead meh, 
and that there is only one true God, the Creator and Gover- 
nor of the world ; and at the same time were to be laid under 
the strictest obligations to keep this to themselves, and not to 
divulge it. The language of the mystagogue to the initiated 
must therefore be supposed to have be^i to this purpoae : — I 
am now going to reveal to you a thing which is of the fals- 
est importance to you to know, because I look upon you to 
be persons fit to be entrusted with the secret; and that is^ that 
those which are commonly esteemed gods, and thevrorship of 
which makes up the public religion of the state, are not gods^ 
nor ought to be regarded as such : that they are only dead men: 
that this rabble of licentious deities, Jupiter, Mercury, Venus, 
Mars, and others of the like sort, ought to be routed and dis- 
carded ; and that you should acknowledge and adore the one 
only God, the Creator and Governor of the universe. But 
then you are bound by the most sacred oaths and engage- 
ments to keep what I now tell you an inviolable secret To 
reveal it would expose you to the divine vengeance, and to 
the capital punishments denounced by the laws against the 



* He goes on to show that they were taught that the gods would paniah tbe 
reirealers of the secret, and not only them but the hearers of it too : bendes whicb 
the state decreed capital punishments against the betrayers of the mysteries. Dir. 
Leg. ubi supra, p. 180. 
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betrayers of the mysteries; and it would be of the most perni- 
cious consequence to spread this doctrine among the people. 
You must still go on to worship the popular gods as before, 
and must never attempt the least alteration in the established 
religion and worship. 

This appears to me to be a strange inconsistent scheme. And 
it is hard to conceive what the legislator could propose by so 
odd and unaccountable a management. It was not the virtue 
of a few individuals but of the society in general that he roust 
be supposed to have in view: and how could this end be an- 
swered by committing the secret, which is supposed to be of 
siK^h importance to the morals of the people, only to a few of 
the initiated, who were at the same time brought under the 
most solemn engagements not to discover it? And even as 
to those few to whom the secret was communicated, to what 
purpose would it be to instruct them in doctrines they were 
not to make use of ? Or, what opinion could they have of 
the honesty of those that should instruct them to despise those 
popular deities, whom yet they would have them publicly 
adore? And who should discover to them the delusion of 
the vulgar polytheism, and the falsehood of the religion of 
thdr country, and yet urge it upon them as a duty to con- 
form to it? If the mysteries were founded upon such a plan, 
it is not to be wondered at, that they had little efiect on tl)e 
minds and manners of men. 

But I cannot bring myself to believe that the legislators 
ever intended, that there should be any thing in the mysteries 
which should expose the established religion and worship to 
contempt. If Virgil has, according to our author's most in* 
genious conjecture, made a genuine representation of the mys- 
teriesy in the 6th book of his ^neid, ^< non temnere divos — 
'^ not to contemn the gods," was a lesson carefully inculcated 
there.* Instead of being intended to prejudice persons 



* It was one of the laws of Cbarondas, as Stobaeus informs us, " Let the con- 
tempt of the gods be reckoned among the greatest crimes." Stob. serm. 42< 
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against the religion of their country, it is reasonable to believe 
that they were rather designed to strengthen their attachment 
to it; and by shows and striking representations, fitted to 
work upon the iniaginations of the people, to impress them 
with a greater awe and veneration for their deities. Accord- 
ingly it is observable, tlmt those who were most zealous for 
the mysteries, were wont also to manifest the greatest zeal for 
the Pagan religion ; and they who were enemies to the Pagan 
polytheism, as the primitive Christians universally were, had 
a very bad opinion of the mysteries. 

That they were not intended to subvert, by their secret doc- 
trines, the vulgar polytheism, may be farther argued from this 
consideration, that these mysteries were, according to this 
learned writer, " under the presidency of various gods, and 
<* were celebrated in their names, and to their honour." He 
names Isis and Osiris, Mythras, the mother of the gods, Bac- 
chus, Venus, Jupiter, Ceres, and Pros6rpina, Castor and Pol- 
lux, Vulcan, and many others.* And he observes that 
** each of the Pagan gods had (besides the public and open) 
^< a secret worship paid unto him: to which none were admit- 
" ted but those who had been selected by preparatory ceremo- 
** nies, called initiations. This secret worship was termed the 
" mysteries. But though every god had, besides his open 
<< worship the secret likewise, yet this latter did not every where 
"<ittend the former, but only there where he was the patron 
^* god, or in principal esteem." f I think it hence follows, 
that there was only this difference between the public worship 
of those gods, and that rendered to them in the mysteries, 
that the latter was attended with some peculiar circumstances* 
and performed in a more solemn manner, not by all promis- 
cuously, but by those who, byja particular initiation, were pre- 
pared for it The mysteries therefore were not designed to 
discard the worship of those deities, but to add a greater so- 
lemnity to it. And particularly they were intended for the 



* Div. Leg. ubi supra> p. 138. f Ibid. p. 157. 
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honour of the patron deity, and were celebrated in places 
where he *^ was ha^ in principal esteem." But how could it 
be said, that in the mysteries the secret worship of those deities 
was celebrated, if the design of the secret doctrine of those 
mysteries was to show that they were no gods, and that no 
worship was due to them at all ? And indeed if the people 
had the least suspicion that this was the design of the secret 
doctrine taught in the mysteries, far from regarding them with 
so profound a veneration, they would have had them in ab- 
horrence.* The Athenians, who expelled Anaxagoras and 
put Socrates to death, for showing, as they supposed, a disre- 
spect to the religion and gods of their country, would never 
have endured mysteries, in which the initiated were taught the 
ferror of polytheism, and whose a/jeohhr^Ta overthrew the worship 
of the gods commonly adored, and even of those to whose ho- 
nour the mysteries were celebrated. It was for seeming, in a 
drunken frolic, to make a mock of the holy mysteries, and for 
offending the goddesses, Ceres and Proserpina, to whom they 
were consecrated, that Alcibiades had the judgment of death 
passed upon him, and which would certainly have been inflict- 
ed, if he had not saved himself by flight. The rage the people 
of Athens were put into by this, and by the breaking the images 
of Mercury, which happened at the same time, and the num- 
bers that were put to death on the account of it, show how 
very zealous they were for the honour of their gods, and thaj 
they thought it an execrable impiety and profaneness to do' 
any thing which tended to cast contempt on the popular deities, 
or^ their images, and sacred rites. A particular account of this 
jnay be seen in Plutarch's life of Alcibiades. 



* Every citizen of Athens was bound by oath to defend and conform to the re- 
li^on of his country. This oath was in the name of the gods, and concluded thus: 
I swear by these following deities, the Agrauli, Enyalius, Mars, Jupiter, the Earth, 
and Diana. See Potter's Greek Antiquites, vol. I. p. 141, 142. 1st edit. And to 
have taught them, though in the most secret way, that the gods they had sworn 
by were no gods, would have been looked upon as an attempt to subvert the com- 
monwealth at the foundations, and to dissolve the sanction and obligatory force of 
those oaths, which were thought to be the most powerful bands of the public safety 
and security. 
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To all this may be added an argninent from fiu^t and e:^e- 
rience, which seems to me to be of great force, and that ii, 
that though the mysteries were generally celebrated in almost 
all the heathen nations, and especially throughout the whole 
Roman empire, no effect of them appear in turning any of the 
people from their polytheism and idolatry. He talks indeedf 
in a passage cited above, of the legislator's having ** success- 
** fully employed" the mysteries for regulating the vulgar poly- 
theism. But how is this proved ? Can any instances be produc- 
ed of persons that were converted from the public idolatry and 
polytheism by the mysteries? Notwithstanding this boasted 
expedient it still kept its ground, and made a continual pro- 
gress among the Gentiles. The argument will receive an ad- 
ditional strength and force, if applied to the case of the Athe- 
nians. Athens was the principal seat of the Eleusinian^ which 
were esteemed the most sacred and venerable of all the mysr 
teries. There they were thought to be best understoyd, and 
to be celebrated in their greatest purity, and in the most reli- 
gions and solemn manner. AH the Athenians in general were 
initiated. It might therefore have been expected, that, if the 
design of the mysteries had been such as is represented, it would 
have inspired some of them with a secret contempt of their 
deities, and of the common polytheism: and that this, in time 
and by degrees, would have wrought a remarkable change 
among them. But the contrary is manifest from their whole 
history. They seem rather to have been more and more de- 
voted to their idolatries and superstitions. Nor had their po- 
lytheism ever been at a greater height, than at the time of our 
Saviour's appearing. 

The last thing I shall observe concerning the mysteries, and 
which I confess has no small weight with me, is, that, if the 
design of them had been such as the right reverend and learn- 
ed author of the Divine Legation of Moses represents it, it is 
* unconceivable that the ancient Christian writers should have 
so universally exclaimed against them, as he owns they did* 
^^^4^May be reasonably supposed, that, considering the great 
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number of persons which were converted from heathenism to 
Christianity, in the first ages of the Christian church, many of 
whom were of considerable parts and learning, there were not 
a few who had been admitted both to the lesser and greater 
mysteries, and were therefore well acquainted with the nature 
and design of them. And though, whilst they continued Pa- 
gans, they might have thought themselves obliged not to re- 
veal the secret doctrines which had been taught in the mys- 
teries, yet, upon their embracing Christianity, they would not 
have looked upon themselves to be any longer under engage- 
ments to keep the secret. If they knew that in the mysteries 
men were brought under the most solemn obligations to a 
holy and virtuous life, and not only so, but that the secret doc- 
trine taught in the most sacred part of the mysteries was de- 
signed to detect the error of polytheism, to rout the fabulous 
deities, and to turn men from idols to the one true supreme 
God, they must have had a good opinion of them, as so far 
at least coinciding with the design of Christianity. Why 
then did they not insist upon this, in their apologies for the 
Christian religion, and, in their disputes with the heathens^ 
argqe from their own mysteries against the popular idolatry? 
On the contrary, in discourses addressed to the heathens 
themselves, they frequently speak of the mysteries in terms of 
the utmost abhorrence, as impure and abominable,* and as 



^ Serere reflections have been made bj several authors on the ancient fathers 
/br wiiM thej have said against the mysteries. Add yet that these were, in many 
instanoes, extremely oomipted, sufficiently appears from many express testimomet 
of the Pagan writers themselves, notwithstanding the strong bias they had in their 
fiivoor. Apuleiusy in that work of his which was designed to recommend the Pa- 
gan religion and mysteries, represents the mysteries of Cybtile and the Syrian god- 
dess hi an abominable light; and though he highly extols those of Ids, other Pa- 
gan writers give a bad account of them. Juvenal makes no scruple to call them* 

" IsiacsB sacraria lenn.'* Satyr, vi. vers. 488. 

Our learned author himself mentions ** the horrid abuses and corruptions of the 
** mysteries,** and o?ms that they ** degenerated into an odious sink of vice and 
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rather tending to confirm the people in their idolatry, than to 
draw them off from it. The making such odious representa- 
tions of the mysteries, supposing they knew the design of them 
to be what this learned writer represents it (and if it had been 
so, some of them must have known it) would have been abso- 
lutely inconsistent with common honesty and ingenuity : nor 
cap I believe that such good and excellent persons, as many 
of the primitive Christians undoubtedly were, could have been 
capable of such a conduct. 

It were easy to produce many testimonies from them, in re- 
. lation to the mysteries : but it may be sufiScient to mention 
what Clemens Alexandrinus says upon this subject, who was 
a man of learning and probity. In his exhortation to the 
Gentiles he insists pretty largely upon the mysteries, and in- 
troduces it by declaring that he will give a true account of 
them, and will not be ashamed to speak plainly of those things 
which they are not ashamed to worship. He speaks aU along 
like one that was well acquainted with those mysteries, who 
knew what the symbols of them were, and the things which 
were there represented and exhibited. And it appears from 
the account he gives, that the representations made in the 
mysteries were agreeable to the fables of the poets and my- 
thologists, concerning Jupiter, Ceres, Proserpina, Bacchus, 
and other deities : that, in the Eleusinian sacra, they celebrated 
the rape of Proserpina, the lamentations of Ceres, her wan- 
derings in quest of her daughter, her congress with Jupiter, 
and supplications to him, with several otiier things which were 
both ridiculous and obscene. He calls those who brought 
those mysteries from Egypt into Greece " the fathers of an 
** execrable superstition : who sowed the seed of wickedness 
** and corruption, (rcrg^/xa xayJag xal ^^o^A;, in human life: and 



** immorality." Div. Leg. ubi supra, p. 190 and p. 196. marg. note. This was 
the state they were generally in, when the fathers spoke of them. And it is not 
much to be wondered at, if this created a strong prejudice in their minds against 
the original design of the mysteries, and the persons who first inititaied them. 
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^ says, the mysteries wef e fistl of delusion anfd portentous re- 
*^ presentations, calculated to iirtpose upon the people, cMtdrn^ 
*• xai ri^niai l/AwXfa.*** He concludes hid account of them 
with saying, <* these are the mysteries of atheistical men. I 
" may rightly call those dtheists, who are destitute of the 
<' kho^l^ge of him Who i^ truly God, and most impudently 
" worship a boy discerped, 6r torn in pieces by the Titans, a 
^ ivoxtitLti lamenting, and th^ parts which modesty forbids to 
** name." And he repeats it again, that they are ignorant of 
God, Aymci rh ^s^ and do not acknowledge that God who 
really is or exists, f 

This whole account of the heathen mysteries given by Cle- 
mens is transcribed and approved by Eusebius, who was him- 
self a ver^ able judge. And he introduces it by observing 
that Clemens knew these mysteries by his own experience.^ 
The Account which Arnobius, who had been a learned Pagan, 
gives of the mysteries, particularly of the Eleusinian mysteries^ 
celebrated at Athens^ is perfectly agreeable to that of Cle- 
mens* § 

Our learned and able advocate for the mysteries, to obviate 
the prejudice which might arise against them from the testi- 
moDy of the ancient Christian writers, endeavours to account 
for the ill opinion they had of them, by observing that "they 
^ bore a secret grudge to the mysteries for their injurious 
*^ treatment of Christianity at its first appearance in the world.^ 
•* The Christians, for their contempt of the national deities, 
** were deemed atheists by the people, and were so branded 
** by the mystagogues, and exposed amongtthe rest in Tarta- 
** rus, in their solemn shows and representations. This, with- 
<^ out doubt, was what sharpened the fathers against the mys- 
<< teriesi and they were not always tender in loading what 
<* they did not approve."|| This is by no means a proper 

• Clem. Alex. Cohort, ad Gentes, p. 15, 14. Edit. Potter. 

f Ibid. p. 19, 20.' 

\ Prsp. Evangel, lib. ii. cap. 5. p. 61. et seq. 

§ Advers. Gentes, lib. v. p. 175, et seq. Lugd. Bat. 1651. 

II Div. Leg. vol. I. p. 199. Edit. 4tfa. 

Vol. I. B b 
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apology for the ancient Christians, if the charge they brought 
against the mysteries was false and calumnious. But the truth 
is, the very reason our learned author gives of the sharpness 
which the ancient Christian writers expressed against the mys- 
teries, is a proof that the design of them was not really such 
as he represents it to have been. For it appears from it^ that 
the mystagogues and managers of the mysteries did what they 
could to uphold the eonunon polytheism and idolatry : and 
this was the true cause of their enmity to Christianity. They 
represented the Christians as atheists, because they declared 
against the worship of the publicly adored deities. Whereas 
if the design of the secret doctrine of the greater mysteries 
had been to detect the error of the vulgar polytheism, and to 
teach the initiated that the popular deities were really no gods, 
the charge might have been retorted upon themselves. 

The last thing this celebrated writer has urged, to take off 
the force of tHe testimonies of the ancient fathers of the diurdi 
against the mysteries, and which he calls the strange part of 
the story, is, that, after all they had said against them^ ^< thejr 
^ should so studiously and formally transfer the terms, phrases, 
'^ rit^s, ceremonies, and discipline of these odious mysteries 
" into our holy religion." To which purpose he has a long 
quotation from Casaubon's 1 6th Exercitation against the an- 
nals of Baronius.* And he adds, <^ Sure then it was some 
" more than ordinary veneration the people had for these mys- 
<< teries that could incline the fathers of the church to so fiital 
" a counsel." It will be allowed that the mysteries were had 
in great veneratio/i among the Pagans, and that the &thers 
knew them to be so. And for that reason, if they had any no- 
tion that the design of the mysteries was what he represents 
it to have been, they would undoubtedly have taken advantage 
of that veneration, for drawing the people off from the worship 
of the popular divinities, to the adoration of the one true God, 
the Creator and Governor of the universe. The veneration 



* Div. Leg. ubi supra, p. 200. 
1 
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the people had for the mysteries affords not the least presump- 
tion, that the design of them was to detect and overthrow the 
popular polytheism, but rather the contrary. The Christians 
certainly did not consider them in this light: and yet, because 
of the veneration which was so generally paid them, they of" 
ten applied to their own u^e the terms made use of in those 
mysteries, the better to gain upon the heathens, and to show 
that Christianity effected that in reality which the Pagan my»* 
teries vainly pretended to. 

I shall product a remarkable passage of this kind from Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, in the latter end of that very discourse^ in 
which he shows he had the worst opinion imaginable of the 
mysteries.* He there speaks of the Christian religion, in allu- 
sion to the mysteries of Bacchus, and invites the heathens to 
quit the one in order to embrace the other. He all along 
employs the terms which were made use of in those rites and 
mysteries. He talks of celebrating " the venerable orgia of 
** the word." To the hymns which were sung at the myste- 
ries, he opposes a hymn sung to the great King of the universe. 
He speaks of a Christian's being initiated, and cries out, ** O 
*• truly holy mysteries ! being initiated I am made holy. — 

** Tn rw kyiwi wg dXti^ofg fiuorri^sm ! dytog yivofia/ fiv^fievogJ* He 

says, **"lg|^pami ds 6 xb^iog. — The Lord himself acts the part of 
*• an hierophant," or interpreter of the mysteries. And he 
concludes, " These are the Bacchanalia of my mysteries : come 
** then, and be initiated.** 

Can any man think that Clement makes this allusion to the 
-mysteries, because he looked upon them to be really holy and 
useful things? The contrary plainly appears from this very 
passage, as well as from what he had said before, in the same 
discourse. But as they were accounted holy, and were had 
in great veneration among the Pagans, and as the latter Pla- 
tonists and Pythagoreans represented them as the most per- 
fect means of purifying the soul, he takes occasion to show 



• Clem. Alex. Cohort ad Gentes, p. 92. Edit. Potter. 
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that that venerable sanctity and purity lyas really to be found 
in the Christian religion, and it$ s(ictied doctri^e^ and rite?} 
which they falsely attributed to their mysteries. Yet I agree 
with thi9 learned writer in the judiciQi£» remark he inakef^ that 
the a£5ecting to transfer the terms, {ihr^se?, and cerenioni^ pf 
the mysteries into our holy religion had a b^d eiFe<^ Tf^e 
a3nnbolizing in this and several .ojther instances with the Pa? 
gans, in their customs and ways of expresj^ipn, f ro^ a 4e8ii^ 
no doubt, of softening their prejudice^ against Christianityi 
contributed very early to vitiate and deprave that religion 
which, as he observes, a Pagan writ/er could not but see and 
acknowledge was ^' absoluta et simple^" as it came out of the 
hands of its author.* 

It may perhaps be thought jthat | h^ve insisted too Ufg^y 
upon the nature and design djF-*^ P^gaii ^mysteries* ^ut it 
seemed to me to be necessary for setting the subject f. gxp, up- 
on, especially with regard to the civil theology of the P^ig|Qf^ 
in a proper light. The learned Mr. Des Voeux severi^ yq^ 
ago, in his life of Julian, vol. II. p. 287, et seq. offered ^afqfi 
judicious observations to show that th^ mysteries were ^9t j/a^ 
tended to overturn the Pagan polytheism. But his deSsign di<l 
not lead him to consider this matter so fully as I have dope, 
I shall only add, that, in the remarks that are here made, I 
have had a special regard to the fourth and last edition of the 
Divine Legation, in which there are several corrections and 
improvements made by the right reverend and learned author, 
which do not appear in the former editions of that celebrated 
work. 



* Ammiao. Marcell. Hist. lib. xxi. cap. 16. Div. Leg. ubi supra, p. 20a 
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CHAP. X. 

The pkUouphiad tieobgy (fihe ancietU Pagans wmUrfid. High meomiufM 
ie^owed upon the Pagan p^Uoioiihy, Yet it was of little use fir leading thepeo" 
pie into a right knowledge of God and religion^ and fir reclaiming them firtm 
their idolatry and polytheism. This shown fiom several considerations. And, 
first, if the phUosojyhers had been right in their own notions of religion, the^ 
could haae but small influence on the people, fir want of a proper authority to 
enforce their instructions. 

Having considered the poetical and fabulous theology of the 
Pagans^ which was taught by the mythologists, as also the 
civil theology which was countenanced and established by the 
public authority, and shown the deplorable state of religion 
in the Gentile world, with respect to both these, I shall now 
proceied to what Varro calls the physical or natural, and 
y^hich, he says, was that of the philosophers. It is the more 
necessary to consider this, because of those gentlemen who had 
denied the necessity or even the expediency of divine revela- 
tiop, have spoken with the highest a.dmiration of the ancient 
heathen philosophers. That they held out a sufficient light 
to mankind to guide them into the right knowledge of re- 
ligious truth and duty, if they would but have attended to 
their instructions : that in them we have an evident proof of 
what human reason can do, when duly exercised and improv* 
ed : and that the world needed no better direction than what 
those excellent persons gave, as appears from their admirable 
writings, many of which are come down to us, and are fitted 
to convey the noblest notions of religion and the Divinity. 
And it must be acknowledged that, if we are to take the ac^ 
count which the philosophers themselves give of the excel- 
lency of their philosophy, the greatest matters might be ex- 
pected from it, for the instruction of mankind. The Stoics 
and others defined philosophy to be ^^ rerum divinarum hu- 
<< manarumque scientia — the knowledge of things divine and 
** human." Plato calls it the gift, Cicero not only so, but 
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tbe invention of the gods.* This last mentioned excellent 
author, speaking of philosophy in his first book of laws, saith, 
that *^ nothing more excellent, more beautiful, more useiiil, 
<< and profitable, was ever given by the immortal gods for the 
<< benefit of human life. — Nihil a diis immortalibus aberinsi 
<< nihil florentius, nihil praestabilius Iiominum vitae datum 
** est/'f Plato, in his Timseus, carries it farther : for be says 
not only that *< no greater good ever was given, but ever will 
^< be given by the favour and bounty of the gods to the human 
<< race." Cicero translates that passage of Plato thus : *'qao 
*^ bono nullum optabilius, nullum prsestantius, neque datum 
<< est immortalium deorum concessu atque munere, neqae 
« dabitur.":t 

And as they were sensible of the importance and necessity 
of knowing and worshipping the Deity, so they represented 
the instructing men in this to be one principal business of 
philosophy. *' It hath instructed us," saith Cicero^ ^ in tbe 
'< first place, in what relates to the worship of the gods, and 
<< next in justice towards men, which consisteth in the offices 
<< of human society, and hath also formed us to modesty and 
*^ true greatness of mind." He adds that *^ it hath dispelled 
<^ darkness from our minds, that we might be enabled to be- 
<< hold aU things, things above and things below, the first, 
<< middle, and last things. — Hsec nos primum ad illoram 
<< (deorum) cultum, deinde ad jus hominum, quod situm est 
<< in generis humani societate, tum ad modestiam, magnitadi- 
<^ nemque animi erudivit : eademque ab animo tanquam ab 
<^ oculis caliginem dispulit, ut omnia supera, infera^ prima, 
*^ ultima, media, videremus.^J It is scarce possible to carry 
the encomium higher. If this be so, philosophy must cer- 
tainly be sufficient to instruct us in every thing that it is pro- 
per for us to know. We need no other nor better guide. 
To the same purpose Seneca saith that ^< it is the proper work 



* Tuscul. Disput. lib. i. cap. 26. p. 65. Edit Davis, 4to. 
f De Leg. lib. i. cap. 22. p. 6S. Edit. Davis. 2d. 

ragm. de Uni verso, cap. 14. § Tuscul. Disput ubi supra, p. 64. 
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^ << of philosophy to find out the truth, both in divine and hu- 
z ^ man things. — Hujus opus unum est in divinis humanisque 
** verum invenire."* Epictetus represents it as essential to 
true piety, to form right opinions concerning the gods, and 
iDtimates that this is what philosophy teaches us.f Plutarch in 
;: hia tract, De Laberis Educand. after having observed that there 
^ is one only art capable of curing the diseases of the mind, 
i and that this is philosophy, particularly mentions it as one of 
^ its principal advantages, that, by the assistance of philosophy, 
f we know how to demean ourselves towards the gods, our pa- 
rents, &C. that is, as he explains it, to worship the gods, to 
honour our parents, &c. 

Let us therefore particularly enquire, whether and how &r 
the philosophers, with all the aids of human learning and 
strength of genius, were of use to instruct mankind in the 
right knowledge of God and religion. 

And I think, allowing all that can be reasonably said in 
their fiivour, it must be acknowledged that in fact they were 
of little service for recovering the nations from the gross su- 
perstitions and idolatries into which they were fallen, to the 
true knowledge and worship of the Deity. And several con- 
siderations may be offered to show that this was a work which, 
as things were circumstanced, they were not fitted to ac- 
complish. 

And first, it is to be observed that, if we should suppose 
the philosophers to have been never so right in their own 
notions, they had little uifiuence on the people, for want of a 
pr<^r authority to enforce their instructions. The people 
for the most part thought themselves very little concerned in 
what the philosophers taught in their schools. They looked 
upon their philosophical disquisitions and disputations to be 
the exercises of wit and genius, done rather for an ostenta- 
tion of their parts and learning, than for an^ emolument to 



* Sen. Epist 90. 

f Epictet Encfair. cap. 31. Edit, ^ton, compared with Dissert, lib. ft cap. 
14. sect 2. 
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the public But especially they paid little Attention to them, 
in religious matters relating to the godd and their ^onfaipL 
The philosophers were not the authorized ministerg of n^- 
gion. The people were governed by the reKgion of the states 
which was administered by the priests; to which the jfririkM^- 
phers themselves conformetl, and urged th^ people to ton- 
form, li has been already observed, from Vatrd^ that itt to 
what related to the gods, the people were more lAcliii^ tb 
follow the poets than th^ philosophers. Ndr wet^ the gtMt 
ihen of the state, many of whoni Wcfre a^' prie^, willb^ 
that the people should be under the directioh of €h6 ph}Iott6^ 
phers, in matters of religion. That emrheAt stat^ismalti aifA 
pontiff, Scaevola, before mentioned, spealdng of the philosophic 
theology, or doctrine of the god^, daith << that it was nol 
^* proper for cities, because it had some things in it needless 
^* and superfluous, and some things which it may be hurtful to 
*^ the people to know.— -Secundum genus (quod e^t tnidltum 
<^ a philosophis) non congruit civitatibus, quod habekt aliqua 
** supervacua, aliqua etiam qqae obsit populo nbsse."* And 
Varro, speaking of what the philosophers disputed cotice^ 
ing the gods, was for confining their disput'dii and spectili^ 
tions concerning the gods within the walls of the schools, atid 
not producing them to the public, as being what th6 people 
could not bear. ^< Quffi facilius inter parietes in schola, quam 
*^ extra in foro ferre possunt aures." And indeed tlie dis- 
putes among the philosophers relating to the gods, which he 
there mentions, were of such a kind, that the publishing them 
among the people would rather have confounded than in- 
structed them.f Besides there was such a disagreement 
among them in their opinions, that, if the people had been for 
governing themselves absolutely by their authority^ they would 



^ 



* Apud August. De Civ. Dei, lib. iv. cap. 27. p. 84. 

f Apud Augustin. De Civit. Dei, lib. vi. cap. 5. p. 1 16. The disputes b^ 
there refers to are thus expressed by hhn : " Dii qv& sint, ubi, quod genils^ qual^i 
** quonam tempore, an ab aetemo fuerint, an ex igne sint, ut HeradiCos^ an ^ 
** numerisy ut Pythagoras, an ez atomis» ut Epicurus,** 
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have been at a loss whom to follow : of which we need na 
better proof than the account Cicero gives of them, in hl& 
celebrated books, De NaturS Deorum. They left them, there- 
fere, for the most part to dispute about these things in their 
schools, without troubling themselves mnch about their 
opinions or arguments. And as for the politicians and civil 
magistrates, Cotta, no doubt, spoke their sense when he declar* 
ed that, *^ in matters of religion, he chose to follow Ti. Corun- 
•• canius, P. Scipio, P. Scsevola, who were chief pontifK, not 
** Zeno, or Cleanthes, or Chrysippus: and that he set a 
^ higher value upon what C. Laslius, the augur, said, in hi» 
" noble oration on religion, than upon the doctrines of any 
•* of the principal Stoics. — Cum de religione agitur TL Co- 
•* runcanium, P. Scipionem, et P. Scaevolam, pontifices maxi- 
*< mos, non Zenomen, aut Cleanthem, aut Chrysippum sequorr 
^< babeoque C. Lselium augurem, eundemque sapientem, 
** quem potius audiam, dicentem de religione in ilia oratione 
« nobiK, qukm quenquam principem Stoicorum."* 

And as the people gave little attention to the opinions of 
the philosophers, so the philosophers despised the people, a& 
incapable of receiving and profiting by their instructions. 
I^ato observes that ** those who philosophize are neces- 
^ sarily blamed or reproached by the multitude, as also by 
•• those who desire to please them. — Tovg p>j>6ofovvrag Avdyxff 
*« •v}/67f(^/ v^ avTuv,**\ And again, that " the generality of men 
•< were unfavourably affected towards philosophy. — XaXs'/eug' 
** flr^j piXoffof /av ro^g 'ffSkXoug diaxsT(^ou,"'\. There is a remarkable 
passage of Cicero, to the same purpose, in which he says 
that *' philosophy is content with a few judges : that it de- 
<< signedly shuns the multitude, and is by them suspected and 



* Concerning this OFation of LieliuSi and the occasion of it, which was wholly 
AitagntkA for defending the public ancient religion of the Romans, see Davis 
notes on this passage. De Nat. Deor. lib. iii. cap. 2. p. 261. 

f Plato Repub. lib. vi. Open p. 473. B. Ficin. Lugd. 159a 

\ Ibid. p. 475. F. 

Vol. I. C c 
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•« disliked : so that if any man should set himself to vilify all 
•< philosophy, he might do it with the approbation and ap- 
<^ plause of the people. — Est philosophia pancis contenta 
<< judicibus, multitudinem consult6 fugiens, eique ipsi suepec- 
*^ ta et invisa : ut vel siquis universam velit vituperare, secun- 
•* do id populo facere possit,"* 

It appears then that the people had little to do with the 
philosophers, or the philosophers with the people. Whilst 
they could not pretend to any divine authority to enforce their 
dictates, their most plausible speculations had little weight 
Whereas if they had come in the name and by the authority 
of God himself, and had been able to produce proper creden- 
tials of their divine mission, this would have engaged and 
commanded the attention of the people, in a quite different 
manner than their philosophical reasonings, to which other 
arguments and reasonings were opposed by philosc^h^rs of 
great name. What Lactantius saith of the precepts of the 
philosophers, may be equally applied to their doctrines. After 
having observed that the philosophers have many things like 
to what we are taught in Scripture, and frequently come near 
the truth, he adds that << these their precepts have no weight) 
*^ because they are human^ and need agreater authority, even 
** a divine one. No man therefore believes them, because he 
<^ that hears them looks upon him that gives those precepts 
^^ to be a man as well as himself. — Nihil ponderis habent ista 
<< praeccpta, quia sunt humana, et auctoritate majori, id est, 
*^ divina ilia carent^ Nemo igitur credit, quia tam se homi- 
^< nem putat esse qui audit, quam est ille qui praecipit^f 
The philosophers themselves were sensible of this : and^ there- 
fore, as they represent their philosophy to be the gift and in- 
vention of the gods, so sometimes they express themselves as 
if they had a mind to be looked upon as inspired persons. 
Plato, speaking of those whose minds are possessed with an 



* TuscuL Disput. lib. i. cap. 1. p. 126. Edit. Detib. 4to. et ibid. lib. y. eap. 
2. p. 344. 
f Lact. Divin. Instit. lib. iii. cap. 27. p. 330. Edit far. LugdL Bat 
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uD&igned love of philosophy, represents this as proceeding 
from a kind of divine inspiration. ^^ '£x rhog ^eiag krmoiagj^* 
And he declares, concerning his own discourses, that they 
seemed to him to be delivered <^ not without a kind of in- 
'' spiration from the gods. — oux anu ring aT/ffi>o^^Ssft;v."f He fre- 
quently declares that all wisdom comes from God, and has 
many passages which tend to show the necessity of a divine 
instruction. Celsus is for sending men to the poets, wise 
men, and philosophers, as inspired by a divine afflatus : and 
particularly he mentions Orpheus as a man confessedly or 
without doubt ofM^oyoufMrng^ inspired by a holy spirit ;:|: though^ 
as Origen observes, Orpheus wrote more impious fables con- 
cerning the gods than Homer himself. The latter Plato- 
nistsand Pythagoreans, after Qiristianity appeared, pretended 
to frequent impulses, revelations, inspirations, and divine 
communications, which proceeded from a conviction that 
philosophy, as it signifies true wisdom, or the knowledge of 
divine things, ought to proceed from God, in order to its 
having a proper authority on the minds of men : but as they 
were not able to produce solid proofs of their divine mission, 
their philosophy and pretences fell together : whilst the Chris- 
tian religion, which in reality had its original from heaven^ 
though destitute of all worldly advantages, yet beingattended 
with the most convincing evidences of a divine authority, e£Pect- 
ed that which philosophy could never have accomplished, in 
subverting that system of Pagan polytheism and idolatry, which 
had the prescription of many ages to plead, and which seem- 
ed so firmly established, that no merely human wisdom or 
power was able to overturn it. 



* Plato Repub. lib. vi. Oper. p. 475. K Edit Lugd. 

f Und. p. 636. G. 

i Origen. oont. Gels. lib. vii. p. 359. et ibid. p. 567. 
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CHAP. XL 

The affetted (Ascurity of the Pagan, phihsaphers another cause which rendered ihem 
unfit to instruct the people in refijgicm. Instead rf deeurfy espiaining their aen^ 
ments on the most important subjects, they carefuUy concealed them from the vul- 
gar. To which it may he added, that some of them, used their utmost efforts to 
destroy aU certainty and evidence, and to unsettle men*s minds as to the bdief ef 
thejundamenial principles of all reUgion : and even the beet and greatest of them 
acknowledged the darkness and uncertainty they were under, espedelfy in diekne 
jnatters. 

Another observation which is proper to be made conceming 
the ancient philosophers is, that some of the most eminent 
amongst them, in discoursing of the principles of their philo- 
sophy, especially when they treated of religion and divine 
things, involved their sentiments in great obscurity, and were 
so hr from intending them for general use, that they carefully 
concealed them from the people. 

The Egyptians, whose wisdom was so much admired and 
celebrated among the ancients, were particularly remarkable 
for this. They had, besides their popular theology, another 
which they kept secret, and only communicated to a few select 
persons, whom they thought fit to be intrusted with it. Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, who himself lived in Egypt, observes that 
** the Egyptians did not expose their religious mysteries pro- 
'^ miscuously to all ; nor did they communicate the knowledge 
** of divine things to the people, but to those only who were 
to succeed to the kingdom, and to those of the priests whom 
they judged best qualified for it by their birth and extrao- 
** tion, by their education and their learning." * Plutardi 
says the same thing in his treatise, De Isid. et Osir.f where he 
also observes that they were wont to place sphynxes before 
their temples, to signify that their theology had an enigmati- 
cal meaning in it. And Origen informs us that not only the 
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Egyptians, bat the Persians, Syrians, Indians, and other na« 
tions, had a secret theology distinct from the common, and 
known only to their wise men ; whilst the ^ idnanu — the vulgar 
<< and unlearned," hewing oaly^oertoin fables which they knew 
not the meaning of, looked no farther than the outward sym- 
bols. * As to the Greeks, Orpheus and the eldest poets and 
philosophers, who derived much of their lemming and phik>so-^ 
pby from Egypt, did also, like the Egyptians, wrap up l^eir 
doctrines of divine things in fables; whereby they came in time 
to be lost, or greatly depraved. Pythagoras to fables substi- 
tuted numbers and obscure symbols, which were explained on* 
ly to his disciples, and not to them till after a tedious prepara« 
tion. Nor was the meaning of them long preserved and under* 
stood even among those of his own sect. A remarkable instance 
of which we have in the different explications given by them 
of the Tetractys, on which they, afler Pythagoras, laid so great 
a stress. Concerning which see Burnet's Archaeolog. lib. i. 
cap. 11. where he gives a long catalogue of ancients and mo- 
dems, who were divided about the meaning of the Tetraclys^ 
And certain it is, that a great obscurity r^gned all along in 
the Pythagoric school. Socrates was the first among the 
philosophers, and almost the only one, who used a plain and 
fiuniliar manner of instruction. But then he treated chiefly of 
things of a moral and civil nature, and meddled very little 
with the speculations of the philosophers about the gods, and 



* Orig. coat. Cels. lib. L p. 11. We are told, also, that the ancient Chlneae 
philoaophen, who were the founders of the sect of the learned, had their symbols 
and hieroglyphics; and that the books which contain the speculative part of the 
Chinese doctrine, are full of those symbols, and treat of the mysteries, andeflfeient 
cauica of numbers. It is also observed, concerning the three principal sects •f 
China, that they have two several sorts of doctrines; one private, which they look 
upon as true, and is only understood by the learned, and professed by them under 
the veil of symbols and figures ; the other vulgar and popular, which, by their 
learned men, is looked upon as false, in the superficial sound of the words. This 
they make use of for government, and in their civil worship, for lacUniBg the 
people to good, and deterring them from evil. See F. LoBgobsrdi*^ Treatise in 
Navarette*s Account of the Empire of Chma, in ChurohiU's CoUecii^aof Tiafeli, 
&c. vol. L p. 174. 
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the nature of things; but declined and discouraged such en- 
quiries. Xenophon, in an epistle to ^schines, cited by Euse- 
bius, blames those who, quitting the plain and simple philoso- 
phy of Socrates, were in love with Egypt, and the r^rcu^ 
(Tof/ay the portentous wisdom of Pythagoras. This, as Eusebius 
observes, was intended against Plato. * And indeed the great- 
est admirers of that famous philosopher must own that he is 
often obscure, and treats his subject, especially when be is dis- 
coursing on divine things, in a manner no way adapted to the 
capacity of the people. Hence the ridicule cast upon him by 
the comic poet Amphys, mentioned by Laertius. ^* The good 
<< whatever it is that you expect to get from this, I understand 
*^ less than Plato's good." f And the reason is given by Al- 
cinous, in his account of Plato's philosophy, chap. 27. << That 
** which is worthy of honour, such as the supreme Good, he 
<< [Plato] conceived not easy to be found, and if found 
<< not safe to be declared." X Or, as Plato himself expresses 

it, ** rhv fikv iv ironirriv xcU vars^ raf3s rS irdvrof sb^itv rh s^ov^ xaJ 
** sb^vra eif vdvvug a^varhv T^eni,^ — It is a difficult matter to find 
^< out the Maker and Parent of the universe, and when you 
<^ have found him to declare him to all is impossible." Or, 
as Cicero gives the sense, ^^ to declare him to the Tulgar is 
<< unlawful. — Indicare in vulgus nefas." Ficinus, in his argu- 
ment on Plato's seventh book of laws, taking notice of Plato's 
saying that the things he had said hitherto seemed to him to 
be like poetry, and not without a kind of inspiration from the 
gods, observes upon it, that ^< by this he signifies that all his 
** writings to that time, that is, to his old age, were in some 
'^ sort divinely inspired, and disposed in a poetical figurative 
<^ manner, and for the most part to be explained allegorically. 
*^ And, therefore, in his epistles, he says that his true meaning 
«< was comprehended by none, or by. a very few, and that with 



* Prsepar. Evangel, lib. xiv. cap. 12. p. 745. 
f Diog. Laert lib. iii. segm. 27. 
I See Stanley's History of Philosophy, p. 192. 
§ Plat. Oper. p. 526. F. Edit. Lugd. 
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^< difficulty, by a kind of prophetic sagacity. — In his significat 
** omDia ejus scripta in earn usque diem, id est senium, esse 
^ qnodammodo divinitus inspirata, atque poetic& figur& dis- 
*^ posita, ut sint allegoric^ plurimum exponenda. Ob id, in 
** epistolis ait mentem suam vel a nullo, vel a quam paucissirais, 
<^ et Tix tandem ex quadam vaticinii sagacitate posse compre- 
^ hendi." * Ficinus probably had an eye to a passage in Pla- 
to's epistle to Dion's friends, in which he says that none of 
those who thought they knew the things which were the sub- 
jects of his meditations, rightly understood them: nor bad he 
ever written, nor would write of them, so as to explain them 
clearly to others : and that, if it had seemed to him proper to 
explain them, in word or writing, to the vulgar, he could not 
have done a more excellent thing in life, than to produce to 
the public what was useful to mankind, and to bring nature 
into a dear and open light : but that he thought the attempt- 
ing to publish these things would not be of use to men, a very 
few excepted, who are able of themselves to find out and im- 
prove the hints which are given them, f These things, which 
he did not think fit to explain, related probably to his sublime 
specolations concerning the supreme God, the chiefest Good. 
And I think, from the account Plato himself gives of his own 
writiiigs, we cannot well be sure at this distance that we bit 
upon his true meaning, and therefore ought not to lay any 
great stress upon what we imagine to be his notions. Origen, 
who had a great esteem for Plato, observes that very few pro- 
fited by his beautiful and accurate discourses, and that his 
works were only in the hands of the leamed.j: The latter 
Platonists and Pythagoreans, Plotinus, Jamblichus, Proclus, 
and others, affect a mystical theology : and though there are 
excellent things in their writings, they are no way accommo- 
dated to the use of the people. Now, whatever was the cause 
of this obscurity in some of the most eminent Pagan philoso- 



• Plato. Oper. p. 836, 857. f Ibid. p. 719. A. B. 

\ Orig. cont. Celsum, lib. ti. in initio^ p. 275. 
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phersi whether it was owing to their not having had just and 
clear ideas themselves of these matters, or to a fear cf thdr 
being accounted enemies to the popular religioii» or to thdr 
being of opinion that the people were not fitted to receive these 
discoveries, but would make a wrong use of them; to which 
soever (^ these causes this obscurity was owing (and it is not 
im^obable that all these causes contributed to it) it shows 
they were not well qualified to lead the people into the right 
knowledge of religion, nor could their instructions be of gene* 
ral usew But it is the great advantage and glory of the ChristiaB 
revelation, that, as it was designed to promote the salvation of 
all, so it was published clearly and openly to the people^ that 
it might be of universal benefit, for instructing men in the 
right knowledge of God and religion. Some learned and in- 
genious persons have indeed endeavoured to apok)g]ze for Plato 
and the other philosophers, who kept their doctrines secret 
firom the people, by observing that the Divine Author of our 
religion made the same distinction among his hearers, and 
spoke darkly to the people in parables, * what he afterwards 
explained fully to his disciples, Mark iv. S4. But it should 
be considered, that the parables there referred to^ particularly 
rdate to the different reception his gospel would meet with, 
amcmg those to whom it should be published, the progress it 
would make in the world, and other things of that kind, which 
it was not as yet proper openly to declare. He therefore ex- 
plained them privately to his disciples, with an intention, how- 
ever, that they should publish them in the fittest seaaon* And 
accordingly, at that very time, he said to his disciples that 
their *' candle was not to be put under a bushel, but in a 
<< candlestick," that it might give h'ght to alL << For there is 
<< nothing hid which shall not be manifested : neither was any 
<^ thing secret, but that it should come abroad," Markiv. 21) 
22. Or, as he elsewhere expresseth it, <^ there is nothing co* 
<< vered that shall not be revealed, and hid that shall not be 



See Geddes^ Essay on the Composition of the Anciently p. 176, 177. 
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^ known. What I tell you in darkness^ that speak ye in light, 
<* and what ye hear in the ear, that speak ye upon the house 
«« tops/' Matt. X. 26, 27. Those very parables, with his ex- 
position of them, were afterwards published to the world. 
And he commissioned his apostles to ^* go into all the world," 
and ** preach the gospel to every creature ;" or, as it is else- 
where expressed, *< to disciple all nations, teaching them to 
« observe all things whatsoever he had commanded them.*** 
What St. Paul saith of himself was true of all the apostles, 
when he tells those among whom he preached, that he << had 
^* not shunned to declare unto them all the counsel of God." f 
Accordingly the people were every where openly instructed in 
the knowledge of the only true God, his glorious attributes 
and perfections, the worship due to him, the vanity of poly- 
theism and idolatry, the creation of the world, the methods of 
our redemption by Jesus Christ, the gracious terms of the new 
covenant, and its exceeding great and precious promises, the 
extent of the duty required of us, in the divine law, the resur- 
rection of the dead, a future judgment, and the rewards aAd 
punishments of the world to come. Hence it was that, as is 
fireqnently observed by the ancient Christian writers, many^ 
even of the common Christians, who were strangers to leam- 
il^ and philosophy, knew more of these things, points of the 
highest importance \p mankind, than the wise men and philo- 
sophers among the Pagans. 

This leads me to a third consideration, which i^hows that 
the philosophers were not well fitted to instruct mankind in 
the right knowledge of God and religion : and that is, the 
darkness and uncertainty they were under, in matters of the 
greatest consequence: and that it appears from their own ac- 
knowledgments, that they had nothing to ofier, especially in 
relation to divine things, which could be safely depended 
upon. 

It is well known that some of the most subtle of the an-. 
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cient philosophers absolutely denied all certainty and evidence. 
' In consequence of this they set themselves, with all the force 
of their wit and reason, to weaken and shake the main princi- 
ples of all religion, and even to invalidate the proofs of the 
existence of God: though, for their own safety, they profei^ 
a great regard for the public religion, and the legal and po- 
pular deities. SucR were the several kinds of Sceptics, of 
whom the Pyrrhonians were the most eminent. And not 
very different from these were those of the New Academy^ 
which was formed by Arcesilas, further improved by Came- 
ades, and supported with great learning and eloquence by 
Cicero. Though the Academics held that some things were 
more probable than others, in which they differed from th& 
Pyrrhonians, who held that all things are alike doubtful and 
indifferent, yet they denied that there is any thing which can* 
be certainly known or understood, and that therefore we 
ought not to affirm any thing, but always to withhold our 
assent."*^ Epictetus justly exposes the philosophy and manner of 



* A celebrated author, in his life of Cicero, gives it as his opinion, that there 
was a real difference between the New Academy and the Sceptics. That the lat- 
ter maintained a perfect neutrality towards all opinions as equally uncertain: but 
the Academics admitted a probable in things, though they denied that a certainty 
was to be attained ta He cites a passage from Cicero De Nat. Deor. lib. i. cap. 5. 
where he says " there are many things probable, whichf though not perfectly com- 
« prehended, yet, on account of their specious appearance are sufficient to govern 
« the life of a wise man. — Multa esse probablia quae quanquam non perciperen- 
*' tur, tamen quia visum haberent quendam insignem et inlustrem, his sapientis 
" vita regeretur.** And again, in the fourth book of his Academic Questions, 
cap. 3. he saith, *' we have many probabilities which we readily embrace, but dare 
<( not affirm. — Nos probabilia multa habemns, quae sequi facile, affirmare vix pes- 
♦• sumus.** Middleton's Life of Cicero, vol. II. p. 599, 600. Dubl. edit. Yet^ 
in the words immediately preceding the former of these passages, Cicero gives it 
as the opinion of the Academics, that *' all truths have some falsehoods adjoined 
** to them, so very like, that there is no certain mark to determine our judgment 
*' or assent. — Omnibus vcris falsa quaedam adjuncta esse, tanta similitudine, Bt io 
« iifi nulla insit certa judicandi et adsentiendi nota:*' which seems to me to come 
in effect to the sceptical principle. The present learned Bishop of Gloucester has 
offered several reasons to show, that the Middle and New Academy were in real- 
ity the same, and that they both were as real Sceptics, as that sect which was id 

• 2 
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reasoning of the Sceptics and Academics, as not only absurd 
- mnd ridiculous, but of pernicious consequence to religion and 
•good manners; and represents them as the most incorrigible 
erf* all men, and the most unfit to be reasoned with,* 

But it may not be improper to observe, on this occasion, 
that, besides the professed Sceptics and the Academics, there 
^ere many others of the philosophers who made .loud com« 
plaints of the uncertainty of human knowledge. Seneca, in 
rioB 88th epistle, produces a long catalogue of the ancients, who 
said that nothing was to be known. And the learned Gata- 
ker has collected many testimonies to this purpose, in his An- 
-fiotations on Marcus Antoninus, p. 198, et seq. It was a eel- 
«ebrated saying of Socrates, ^^ that he knew this only, that he 
** knew nothing." Cicero observes, at the latter end of his 
^first book of Academic Questions, that the obscurity of things 
4iad brought Socrates to a confession of his ignorance, as also 
Democritus, Anaxagoras, Empedocles, and almost all the 
ancients: " omnes paen^ veterei."f And, in his second book 
of Academic Questions, he saith that " all knowledge is ob- 
<< structed and encumbered with many difficulties, and that 
** there is that obscurity in the things themselves, and that 
.^ weakness in our own judgment's, that it was not without 
<< reason that the most learned men, and those of the greatest 
^antiquity, despaired of being able to find out that which 
** they desired to know. — 'Omnis cognitio multis est obstructa 
^ difficultatibus, eaque in est, et in ipsis rebus obscuritas, et 
<< in'judiciis nostris infirmitas, ut non sine causa, et doctissimi 
•* et antiquissimi invenire se posse quod cuperent, diffisi sint.":j: 
Especially there were many of them that acknowledged 



dioominated. For though they pretended their end was to find the probable, 
tbey were for keeping the mind in an eternal saspense, and continued going on, 
diqfMiting against every thing, without ever finding the probable to determine their 
judgments. See Div. Leg. of Moses, &c. vol. II. p. 117, 118. 4th edit. 

* Epict. Dissert, lib. i. cap. 5. et lib. ii* cap. 20. sect. 6. 

f Academ. Quest lib. i. cap. 13. 

I Academ. Quest, lib. vr. cap. 9. 
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their ignorance in divine matters. Melissu8» the Samian^ a 
disciple of Parmenides, who was much honoured and admired 
by his countrymen, said, as Laertius informs us, that *^ we 
<< ought not to assert any thing concerning the gods; for we 
<< have no knowledge of them."* Plato himself has many 
things concerning the imperfection and uncertainty of human 
knowledge in divine matters. In his Epinomis, speaking of 
the things relatuig to religion and the worship of the gods, he 
saith, ^* that it is not possible for mortal nature to know any 
<< thing certain concerning such things as these,— *-wMny ou^ Sr 
'< iuKirhv itdivou rh ^v^jrp fv0ii tu¥ roioifrw «^i."f To the same 
purpose, in his fourth Republic, he saith, ^^ these are things we 
<< do not know:" and therefore he advises to have recourse to 
the patron god, as the proper instructor and guide.:|: In his 
famous allegory of the philosophic cave, he supposes that st 
present men are as it were bound down with fetters in a sub- 
terraneous cave, with their backs to the light, and unable to 
turn their heads towards it: and that, till these fetters are loos- 
ed and removed, they are hindered from discerning the truth 
and substance of things, and only see the phantoms and sha- 
dows of them, which they conceive to be the things them- 
selves: but cannot raise their contemplations to the rh h and 
rh dya^hvf that which really is, or that which is good itself.J 

Aristotle disapproved and argued strongly against those' 
who pretended that we cannot know or be certain of any 
thiujg. He said, he could not think that what they called 
philosophy ought to have that name given it, since it took 
away the very principles of philosophising. || Yet he makes 
this remarkable acknowledgment, that, << as the eyes of bats 
« are to the brightness of the day-light, so also is the under- 
^^ standing of our souls towards those things which are by 



• Laert. lib. ix. segm. 24. f ^^^^o. Open p. 702. E. Edit. Lugd. 1590. 

t Ibid. p. 448. B, C. 

§ See the 7th book of his Republic, ia the beginning. 

Arbt. de Philos. lib. viii. ap, Euseb. PriBp. Evang. lib. xiT. cap. 18. p. 765. 
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nature the most manifest of alL — u9^s^ yA^ xcJ rn rm mtr^i^ 

The Stoics were, of all the philosophers, those who made 
the highest pretensions to certainty and evidence, and were 
the constant c^posers of the Academics. They would not 
allow any doubtfulness of opinion in their wise man, but that 
he had a clear and certain comprehension of things: yet they 
could not help sometimes talking in a different strain. Mar- 
cus Antoninus, though a strict Stoic, observes that ^^ the na« 
*< tnres of things are so covered up from us, that, to many 
^< philosophers, and those no mean ones, all things seem un- 
** certain and incomprehensible." He adds that " the Stoics 
" themselves own it to be very difficult to comprehend any 
" thing certainly. All our judgments are fallible." So it is in 
the Glasgow translation of Antoninus. In the original it runs 
thus, ** cra<ya ri ^fisrega avyxara^ssig fLsrd'ffruTri'" which Gataker 

renders, <^ omnis assensus noster est labilis et mutabilis.— 
" Every assent of ours is liable to mistake and change."f Dio- 
doms Siculus charges the Greek philosophy, in general, as 
leading men into perpetual doubts. He observes that they 
were continually innovating in the most considerable doc- 
trines, and, by perpetually contradicting one another, made 
their disciples dubious; so that their minds, as long as they 
lived, were in suspense, neither could they firmly believe any 
thing.:!: It may therefore be affirmed that philosophy, espe- 
cially as it was managed among the Greeks, tended rather to 
unsettle men's notions in religion, and to unhinge some of the 
main principles conveyed by ancient tradition, than to set the 
people right, and rectify their errors, in the most important 
points of religious faith and practice. This observation shows 
how little the philosophers were to be depended upon: since 



* Arist Metapbys. lib. ii. cap. I. f Marc Anton, lib. v. s. 10. 

\ Stanley's Hist fhilos. p. 1054. Edit 2d, 
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some of the greatest and best of them confessed, on several oc- 
casions, that they had not any thing certain to offer for the 
instruction of mankind, especially in things relating to reli- 
gion and the Deity. But since at other times they highly ex« 
tolled philosophy, as the best guide to lead men into the know- 
ledge of things human and divine, it will be proper distinctly 
to examine the truth and justice of their pretensions. 



k 
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CHAP. XII. 

T%efiufih general consideration^ The phUosophers unfit to inttruet the people m 
rdigion, because they themselves were, for the most jmrt, very wrong in their omn 
notions of the Divinity, They were the great corrupters of the ancient tradition 
relating to the one true Godj and the creation of the world, Many of those who 
professed to search into the origin of the world, and the formation of things, endea- 
vovred to account for it, without the interposition of a Deity, The opinions of those 
philosophers who were of a nobler kind considered. It is shown that they were 
chargeable with great defects, and no way proper to reclaim the nations from their 
idolatry and polytheism, 

JL HE considerations which have been already offered, tend 
o show how little was to be expected from the philosophers^ 
or instructing the people in a right knowledge of God and 
-eligion. But this will still more convincingly appear, if we 
X)nsider what wrong notions they themselves entertained of 
he Deity, and the confusion and absurdity of their opinions, 
jven with respect to this most important article of all religion. 
Tustin Martyr informs us that, when the Pagans were pressed 
¥ith the fables of the poets concerning the gods, they were 
jfont to allege their wise men and philosophers, and had re- 
x>urse to them as a strong wall or bulwark ; though he ob- 
ierves that the opinions of the philosophers were more ridi- 
mlous than even the theology of the poets. And indeed there 
irere many of them to whom this censure might justly be ap- 
plied. 

Cicero, than whom no man was better acquainted with the 
tenets of the ancient philosophers, or an abler judge of them, 
uid who was himself, as appears from the passages above pro- 
duced from him, a great admirer of philosophy, hath written 
a celebrated treatise concerning the nature of the gods. He 
begins with observing the great importance of the question, 
and that it was necessary to the right ordering of religion, " ad 
^^ moderandam religionem necessaria ;" and then immediately 
takes notice of the prodigious diversity of sentiments amqng 
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the most learned philosophers on this subject, which ^ he says, 
were so many and various, that it was no easy matter to enu- 
merate them. And the account he gives of them is such as 
we, who have hud the advantage of clearer discoveries of the 
Deity by the light of divine revelation, cannot read without 
concern and astonishment. Nor can any thing, in my opi- 
mon, exhibit a more melancholy proof of the weakness of hu- 
man reason, when left to itself, and trusting to its own force, 
in matters of religion. He gives a long list of the most cde- 
brated names in the Pagan world, especially among the Gredc 
philosophers, men who were most admired for the depth of 
their learning, or for the fineness of their genius.* I shall 
not enter into a detail of their sentiments, for which I refer to 
the book itself, which is generally known. He does not pro- 
pose to speak of those who said there were no gods, as Diagoras 
Melius and Theodorus Cjrreuaicus ; or who doubted whether 
there were any, as Protagoras. All those whom he mentions 
professed to acknowledge a god or gods of one kind or an* 
other ; but as to the nature of the deity or deities, there was a 
strange confusion and diversity in their notions. And almost 
all of them were such as every rational deist in our days, who 
declares himself an admirer of natural religion, will readily 
pronounce to be absurd and contrary to reason.^ 

The ancient philosophers may be distributed into two prin- 
cipal ranks or classes. The one is, of those who excluded a 
divine mind or understanding from any concern in the forma* 
tion of the universe. The other is, of those who attributed 
the frame and order of things to a most wise, powerful, and 
benign Cause and Author. 

Among the former may be reckoned most of those who first 
applied themselves to the study of philosophy in Greece, and 
to search into the nature of things. Aristotle expressly tells 



* He mentions Thales, Anaximander, Anaximenes, Alcmseon Crotoniates» Py- 
thagoras, Xenophanes, Fannenidesi Empedocles, Anangoras, Deniocritu% Dio- 
genes Apolloniata, Antisthenes, Xenocrates, Heraclides Ponticus, Strato, Flato^ 
Xcnophon, Speusippus, Aristotle, Theophrastus, Zeno, Chrysippus. 
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iis» that most of those who Brst'philosc^hized <^ ruv 'jf^dtrm <piko» 
'< affTjeavTMv 9/ ^^T^Tsroi — seeing the substance of matter to remain 
<< always the same, and that it was altered only in its quaHties, 
^ made matter to be the only principle, or the first cause of 
^< all things that exist."* And the same opinion he charges 
upon those who first theologizedi and whom he calls the most 
ancient of all, who made Ocean and Thetis to be the first au- 
thors or fathers of the generation of thingB.f The tradition, 
that the world was formed by God out of a chaos, was of the 
h^hest antiquity, derived from the first ages, and was proba- 
bly communicated by original revelation to the first parents 
of the human race. It is not only preserved in the writing? 
of Moses, but, as was hinted before, had i^read generally 
through the nations. The Pagan philosophers and theologues 
were among the first that corrupted and perverted this ancient 
tradition, by endeavouring to account for the origination of all 
tbioga out of a chaos without any intelligent cause. Eusebius 
cites some passages out of a book of Plutarch, which he calk 
bis Stromata, to show the various opinions of the ancient 
Greek philosophers, called Physici, or natural philosophers, 
concerning the origin and composition of the universe. He 
t^es notice particularly of Anaximander, Anaximenes, Xenck 
phanes, Parmenides, Metrodorus Chius, Empedocles, Demo* 
critus, Epicurus, Diogenes ApoUoniata; and observes, that 
they who were accounted the most eminent of those whom the 
Greeks called natural philosophers, in their disquisitions con- 
^roing the constitution of things, and the cosmogonia, or ge- 
nc^ration and production of the world, did not suppose any 
wise author or architect of the whole ; nor did they make the 
least mention of God in it.| The most ancient philosophers 
were very fond of enquiring into the origin of the universe, 
and the first causes and principles of things ; and trusting to 



• Arist Metapbys. lib. i. cap. 3. Oper. torn. II. p. 843. Edit. Paris, 1629. 

f Arist. MeUphys. ubi supra, p. 843. 

^ Euseb. Praepar. Evangel, lib. i. cap. 8. p. 22, et seq. 

Vol, I. E e 
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the force of their own genius, they attempted, as if they had 
been so many makers of worlds, to form schemes of their own, 
eoncerning the formation of things ; and, dropping God oat 
of the account, valued themselves upon showing how the world 
might be made without him. But, as a just judgment upon 
them, and to the disgrace of human reason, they run into hy- 
potheses so absurd and extravagant, that we are ready to won- 
der how they could enter into the head of any man of sense. 
How rare a thing it had been among the ancient Greek philo- 
sophers to introduce an intelligent mind, in accounting for the 
origin and order of the universe, appears from the great joy 
Socrates expressed, when he heard that Anaxagoras had wrote 
a book, in which he declared that an understanding mind is 
the cause of all things, the author of that beautiful order that 
is to be observed in them. He spealks of it as a kind of new 
discovery, which he had not met with in the books of other 
philosophers; thoagh he complains of his disappointment, 
when he found that that philosopher did not ^ply this notion, 
be expected he would have done, to the accounting for the 
particular phenomena of nature. 

Leucippus, Democritus, and Epicurus, have been particu- 
kirly taken notice of for their absurd schemes concerning the 
formation of the world by a fortuitous concourse of atoms. 
But the schemes of many others of the ancient philosophers 
were really no less absurd, in endeavouring to account for the 
origin of things without the interposition and contrivance of 
an infinite understanding mind. And yet they all of them 
professed to acknowledge a god or gods ;*for the people would 
not have endured them, if they had absolutely denied a Deity. 



* Those of them who made matter the only first principle^ made a show of 
maintaining one first cause, one eternal and necessarily existent principle, which 
they called God. But then they subdivided this into particular deities. Thus 
Anaximander and Anaximenes, who held an infinite matter to be the principle 
from which aU things flow, and into which all things return, held innumerable 
gods and worlds, successively rising and falling. Cic. De Nat. Deer. lib. I c. 10. 
riut. De Placit. lib. i. c. ff. 
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Epicurus himself asserted that there are gods, and pretended 
to argue from the innate ideas of the gods implanted in the 
minds of all men.''^ And here, by the way, we may observe the 
great ignorance of the Athenians, the most learned and polite 
people of Greece, in matters of religion. They showed no 
public marks of resentment against the authors and abettors 
of schemes which were really atheistical, and which, by exclud- 
ing God from the creation or government of the world, tended 
to subvert the foundation of all religion^ and yet banished 
Anaxagoras, and put Socrates to death, both of whom taught 
that the world was formed by a wise and understanding mind, 
because they suspected them to have no great regard for the 
popular deities. And that the atheistical schemes advanced 
by many of the philosophers had a very bad effect, and made 
no small progress among the people, appears from what^Plato 
says, in the beginning of his tenth book of laws, where he com- 
plains that there were many, especially of the younger sort, 
who maintained that ** the heavens, the animals, plants, and 
<< all things, were produced^ not by understanding, nor by any 
'^ god, nor by art or skill, but by nature and fortune — (pvav 
^^ xa^ rityfiy^ that is, by an unintelligent nature and chance: 
and that, ^^ these sort of speeches were spread in a manner 
*• universally among all men. — KanttfraffLmt o'l roiabroi "k&yQt h rcSj: 
" «t^/v, ojg hrog g/Vg?P, dv^^ut^oigJ*f This was before the days of 
Epicurus; and it is well known that his numerous sect, which 
openly avowed that doctrine, made a great progress both 
among the Greeks and Romans. 

Siodorus Siculus, giving an account of the sentiments of 
the ancients, especially of the ancient Egyptians, concerning 
the origin of things, takes no notice of the Deity as having 
any concern in it4 Laertius tells us, from Manetho and 
Uecatseus, that the Egyptians held matter to be the principle 



\ 

* See what Velleius, the Epicurean, says to this purpose, ap. Cic. De Nat Deor. 
lib. i. cap. 17. 

f Flat de Leg. lib. x. Open p. 666, B. Edit Lugd. 

\ Died. Sic. lib. i. p. 6, 7. et Euseb. Prspar. Evangel, lib. i. cap. 7. 
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cf things. And Porphyry in his letter to Anebo, an Egyp- 
tian priest, as cited by Eusebius, observes that CbcettiBoii^ 
and others of the learned Egyptians, acknowledged no other 
gods than the stars, and the son, whom they affirmed to be 
die demiurgBs or architect of the world, and that they ap- 
plied the stories of Isis and Osiris, and other sacred feUes, to 
die course of the sun, t^e motions and aspects of the stars, 
their risings and settings, to the river Nile, and other natural 
and inanimate things, and made no mention of any living or 
incorporeal natures or essences; imd that they made even 
tbose tilings which are in the power of onr own wills to de- 
pend on the motions of the stars, binding all things in the 
inevitable chains of necessity* Eusebius remarks, upon this 
occasion, that even in the arcane theology of the Egyptians, 
no other but the stars of heaven, wandering and fixed, were 
placed by them in the number of their gods* And that ihey 
did not acknowledge any incorporeal mtdcer or aixAitedt of 
^be universe, nor attribute the forming or ordering of it to 
any reason or wisdom whidi effected it, or to any intelligent 
natures which do not iail under the senses, but only to the 
visible sun. And that therefore they made things all depend 
upon the necessity of fate, and the motions and influences of die 
stars : which opinion, Eusebius saith, prevailed among them 
in his time.f Dr. Cud worth indeed sharply blames Eusebius 
for passing so severe a censure on the Egyptian theolc^, and 
for pushing his charge against the heathens, in this and other 
instances, with too much rigour. But all that the testimonies 
produced by the learned Doctor prove, is only that this was 
not the universal doctrine of all the Egyptian wise men. Bat 
that inany of their learned men and philosophers were of 
these sentiments, the passage quoted from Porphyry sufficient* 
ly shows. And Eusebius seems to assert, as from his own 
knowledge, that it continued to be a prevailing doctrine 
among them wheij he wrote. Nor is Jamblichus, upon whose 



• Laert. in Procjem. segm. 10. 

f Praepar. EvangeL lib. iii. cap. 4. p. 92; 95. et ibid. cap. 1?. p. 119. A. 
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testimony Dr. Cudworth seems chiefly to rely, much to be 
dqiended upon, in the account he gives of the Egyptian theo- 
iof^f which, by this learned writer's own acknowledgment, 
he takes pains in several instances to disguise. 

I would observe, by the way, that the account which the 
beamed Chinese give of the origination of things, is no less 
sbsard than that of those ancient Greek and Egyptian philo- 
sophers. They say there must of necessity be a first cause 
or principle of all things : which they call Li and Tai-kie, 
the reascMi and ground of all nature. And that this first 
canse is an infinite being, incorruptible, pure, subtile, without 
bodily shape, and without beginning or end. If we were to 
judge merely by these epithets of the first causey we might be 
apt to entertain a very favourable opinion of their philoso- 
phy. But they also suppose this first cause to be void of life, 
intelligence, and liberty.* They are very particular in their 
enquiries how all things are produced out of this universal 
substance, and what are the several changes and conversions 
through which they pass : but they make the production of 
the universe to be entirely natural and accidental, not the 
efiect of an understanding mind and will. The reader may 
see a particular account of all this, confirmed from Chinese 



* Mr. De Voltaire, in his Histoire Universelle, as I find hijn quoted by the 
Abb6 Ganchety Lettres Critiques, torn. IV. lettre 36, praises the literati of China; 
for that, ** leaving the superstitions as a grosser food to the people, the magis- 
** trates and men of letters are nourished by a purer substance.** What the [mre 
xtfUgUm of the Chinese literati is, who fire so mach cried up by many of those 
Ihat set up for the patrons of natural religion, may be clearly seen in the treatise 
of F. Longobardi, here referred to. He gives an account of several conversa- 
tions be had with the most learned Mandarins. That they laughed at the Chris- 
ti«i account of a living intelligent Being who created and governeth 0II things. 
Asd particularly he mentions one Li King, an eminent Doctor and Mandarim* 
who^ when the father missionaries asserted that there is one living, immortal, 
and omnipotent God, who rewards every man according to his actions, positively 
denied that there was any such God, or a heaven or hell, as things never heard 
of ID bis [the learned] sect. The same author declares that he had conversed 
with great numbers of their learned men and Mandarins, in several parts of China, 
during the many years he resided there, and found that they all agreed in these 
iwtions. See the book above quoted, p. 196, 197, 198. 
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books of the greatest authority amcnig the learned sect, in F. 
LoDgobardi's treatise before referred to, and which is con- 
tained in die fifth book of Navarette's aocoont of the empire 
of China ; and Navarette himself affirms, from his own know- 
ledge, that the learned Chinese are so strongly attached to 
these notions, that nothing can persuade them to the con- 
trary. See Navarette's Account of China, in the first Tohmic 
of ChnrchilFs Collection of Travels, &c. p. 113, and p. 137, 
et seq. 

It will be easily allowed diat the authors and d^enders of 
the schemes of philosophy which have been mentioned, wiere 
no way proper to instruct the people in the right knowledge 
of God and religion. But it may be said there were oth^s 
of a nobler character. Admirable passages have been prc^ 
dnced from their writings still extant, concerning the exist- 
ence, the perfections, the attributes, and providence of the 
Deity. They argued from the illustrious characters of wis- 
dom and design, of goodness and benignity, which appear in 
the frame and constitution of the world, that it did not owe 
its original to an undesigning chance, or a blind unintelligent 
nature, but that there is a most wise, and benign, and powerful 
mind, which formed this universal system, and is the cause of 
the order and harmony which is visible in it Far be it firom . 
me to deny these philosophers their just praises. They cer- 
tainly deserve to be honourably distinguished from those who 
ascribed all to chance or mere unintelligent matter. I look 
upon some of them to have been instruments in the hands of 
Providence, for putting a check to the progress of atheism, 
and for preserving some remains of religion, when, by the 
delusions of a false and vain philosophy, it was in danger of 
being extinguished among persons pretending to a knowledge 
and penetration above the vulgar. Yet, upon the most impar- 
tial enquiry, it will appear that the notions of these best of 
the philosophers, with regard to that great and fundamental 
article of all religion, the knowledge and worship of the one 
true God, the creator and governor of the universe^ were ia 
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many instances very defective; and mixed with such danger- 
ous errors, as rendered them not very fit to be the guides 
and instructors of mankind, and to recover the nations firom 
the idolatry and polytheism into which they were fallen* 

1 shall take notice of the sentiments of some of the most 
, cdebrated among them. 

Thales is said to have been the first that introduced philo- 
sophy into Greece : and concerning his sentiments the learn- 
ed are not agreed. Aristotle seems to reckon him among 
those philosophers who made matter the only principle and 
€ause of all things.* But according to Cicero, Thales held 
that all things had their origin from water, but that God was 
the mind which out of water fashioned all things. << Thales 
<* Milesius, qui primus de talibus rebus quaesivit, aquam dixit 
<( esse initium rerum : deum autem eam mentem quae ex aqua 
** cuncta fingeret."f In this he is followed by Minucius 
Felix. and Lactantius. But St Austin, who no doubt was 
well acquainted with that passage of Cicero, seems to have 
paid no great regard to it : for having observed that Thales 
made water to be the principle of things, out of which the 
world and all things in it had their existence ; he positively 
affirms that this philosopher did not suppose a divine mind 
to have had any efficiency or superintendency in the forma- 
tion of the universe. *< Nihil huic operi quod mundo con- 
^^ siderato tam admirabile aspicimus, ex divina mente praepo- 
" suit/'J But if Cicero's account of ThaW opinion be ad- 
mitted, it shows that he preserved the primitive tradition, that 
God framed the earth out of a chaos, or mass of fluid matter. 
Thales might probably have learned it in the eastern parts to 
which he travelled : and he himself is said to have been of 
Phcenician extraction. Minucius Felix thinks it was too sub- 
lime to be of his own invention, and that it came originally from 
a divine revelation or tradition.^ Laertius mentions a saying 



* Arist. Metaphys. lib. I. cap. 5. f^- f De Nat. Deor. lib. i. cap. 1(X 

\ De Civ. Dei, lib. viii. cap. 2. p. 146. Edit. Bened. 

S Min. Fel. cap. 19. p. 149, 15a £dit. var. Lugd. Bat 1672. 
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of Thales, wbicb, if it may be depended npon, seeiiM to ooii* 
firm what Cicero says of bim, viz. <<tbat the world is the fidiw 
<< est or most beautiful of things, for it is the work of GhMLr— 
" miniidt yd§ ^D/'* But Plutarch gives it a little otherwin, 
and as some think more accurately, thus ; that ^ the world k 
** the most beautiful of things, for whatsoever ia orderly and 
<< fitly proportioned, is a part of it-^f But whatsoever may be 
said of Thales himself, none of those who JDlIowed him in 
the Ionic school, of which he was the founder, till the time 
of Anaxagoras, attributed the formation of the world to an 
intelligent mind4 

PjTthagoras, who was a little posterior to Tbales, was a 
philosopher of great name, and the founder of what is called 



* Laert. lib. i. segm. 35. 

f In Convivio septem Sapientum, Oper. torn. 11. p. J5S. C. 

I The learned Dr. CampbeU seems not to be well satisfied with the aooonnt 
given of Thales' opinion, in the passage abore quoted from Cicero. He tfainls 
h probable that Thales assigned water as- the only principle concemcd in Um ftr* 
mation of the world : and says he knows of no philosopher, that simgle puM^af 
' Cicero excepted, who explains his opinion otherwise. He also obsenres^ tlM|t the 
passage in Cicero is lame and imperfect, and consequently very perplexed and 
6bscure. But in this I cannot agree with that learned author. The words in 
whidi Thales* opinion is represented are very clear and express. It is titM thai 
the following words, in which Velleius endeavours to refute that opinion^ are very 
perplexed. And it is generally thought that the place is corrupted. Lambinus 
has proposed one emendation, and Dr. Davies another. This, however, may he 
gMherad from it, that Velleius supposed Thales to have held that mind was some 
way joined with the water, in order to the production and formation of thinp. If 
the meaning be, that Thales held God to be united to the watery mass, as the soul 
of the world, it is not improbable that this was his opinion. And it is what Plu- 
tarch seems to intend when he tells us, that Thales said, " the mind or intelligeoce 
*« of the world is God." De Placit PhiL lib. 1. cap. 7. And this may help as to ac- 
count for that noted saying of Thales, that « all things are full of gods. " For if 
he held God to be the soul of the world, he might look upon particular souls aid 
intelligent beings, as Pythagoras and the Stoics did afterwards, to be portions oi 
die universal soul ; and upon particular parts ot the universe, as animated with th^ 
universal soul, to be gods. And thus was a foundation laid for polytheism, and » 
multiplicity of deities. Agreeable to this is the account Stobaeus gives us oC 
Thales* sentiments, that he held that " the intelligence or mind of the world i^ 
** God ; and that the world is animated and full of demons." Stob. EdUig, Fbys— ^ 
lib. i. cap. 1. Edit. Flantiti. See alao^ to the same purpose, Laert. lib. i. Hgm. 27--i-' 
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the Italic school. He has been reckoned among the asserters 
of one God, and an incorporeal mind. Lactantius says of 
him, ** Pythagoras unum Deum confitetur dicens incorporalem 
esse mentem.'' But he affected so great an obscurity, that, if 
he had been never so right in his sentiments concerning God 
and divine tilings, he could have been of little use to the people. 
Nor indeed was he to be depended upon as a safe guide, if he 
had expressed himself clearly and inlelligibly. In a passage 
quoted by Clemens Alex, he asserts God to be the soul of the 
world, and the x^aii ruv oXoiv, the mixture of temperament of 
the whole. * It is generally agreed that he held God to bd 
a mind universally diffused, and pervading all nature. But 
this mind, though he calls it incorporeal, does not seem to be 
a pure spirit, in the strictest and properest sense. For he 
supposed the divine substance to be a fine and subtile aether, 
which expandeth itself through the universe, and is the cause 
of all the order that is in it, and the fountain of life to all be- 
ings. He maintained, according to Laertius^ that the sun, 
moon, and other stars, are full of this aethereal substance, or 
heavenly vital heat (ardor cselestis, as Cicero calls it), and are 
therefore gods : f that the soul is '* dv66'jra6fuc aJ^s^og — a small 
*^ part taken from the celestial aether :" and thence he argued 
that the soul is immortal, because that out of which it is dis* 
oerped is immortal. ** 'A^avetroy eJvou avr^v [p^^v^^v] B'jnihri<ng Tuak 
H i^ oS ineke^oLOroj d^avarov gtfr/." \ Cicero represents it as an 
acknowledged thing, that << Pythagoras and the Pythagoreans 
^ never made any doubt that our souls are taken out of the 
•* universal divine mind or soul. — Pythagoram Pythagoreosque 
*' niinquam dubitasse quin ex universa mente divina delibatos 
'< animos haberemus.'' $ And he elsewhere introduces Velleiua 
arguing that, at that rate, ^^ God himself is disqerped and torn, 
<* when human souls are plucked off from his substance : and 
" when any of them is miserable (which frequently happens). 



t> * 



• Clem. Alex. Cohort, ad Gentes, p. 62. lESku Potter, 
f Laert. lib. viii. segm. 27. \ Ibid. segm. 28, 

$ Cato Major sive Dc Senect. cap. 21. 
Vol. I. F f 
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<^ a part of God is miserable; which cannot be.** And he asb^ 
^ How should the human mind be ignorant of any thii^, if 
" it were God?* << Pythagoras, qui censuit animnm esse per 
<< naturam rerum omnem intentum et commeantem, ex quo 
<^ animi nostri carperentur, non vidit distractione humanorum 
<< animorum discerpi et dilacerari Deum, et cum miseri animi 
<< essent (quod plerisque contingent) turn Dei partem esse mi- 
<< seram ; quod fieri non potest. Cur autem quicquam igno- 
<< raret animus hominis, si esset Deus?'* Pythagoras' scheme 
plainly led to polytheism, or a plurality of gods: and he lam' 
self was a promoter of it. Jamblichus says, Pythagoras was in* 
structed concerning the worship of the gods, partly frpm the 
Egyptians, partly from the Eleusinian and other mysteries ;f 
which, by the way, supposes that the worship of a mnhiplid^ 
of deities, and the ceremonies relating to them, were tangfatin 
the mysteries. % 

The next I shall mention is Anaxagoras, concerning whom 
Cicero observes that he was the first who asserted that '< the 
** regular order and motion of all things was planned out and 
<< accomplished by the force and reason of an infinite mind*— 
<< Anaxagoras primus omnium rerum descriptionem et motom 
<< mensis infinitae vi ac ratione designari ac confici volnit" § 
This seems to contradict what Cicero had said of Tha])BS a 
little before. For if it had been the doctrine of Thales, as he 
represents it, that a divine mind was concerned in the format 
tion of all things, how could it be said that Anaxagorasy who 
lived many years after Thales, was the first that tau^it this? 
It must therefore be allowed, to make Cicero consistent with 
himself, that he supposed some difierence between the opinioiD 
of Thales and that of Anaxagoras, concerning this matter. 
The way that Dr. Davies takes to account for it, in his note on 



• De Nat. Deor. lib. i. cap. 11. f Jambl. Vit. Fjthag. sect* 151, 15S. 

\ The learned Dr. Campbell has insisted largely on Pythagoras and bis senti' 
ments» and will by no noeans allow that he had a just notion of Ood the CrMtor 
of the universe. Necess. of Revel, from p. 236 to p. 2M. 

§ De Nat 1. Deor. i. cap. 11. 
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this passage, is, that Thales supposed God to be the soul of the 
world mixed and united with matter (and this I have shown 
was probably his opinion) ; whereas Anaxagoras held him to 
be a pure mind, not united to matter, but free from all corpo- 
real mixture. And indeed it appears, from what Cicero makes 
Velleius say, when he endeavours to confute him, that he sup- 
posed Anaxagoras to hold that God was a simple mind, sepa- 
rate from matter, or any corporeal concretion, and without 
any thing joined to it, or mixed with it. This Velleius repre- 
sents as Absolutely unintelligible ; it being a thing which the 
Epicureans, such as Velleius was, had no notion of. ^^ Aperta 
'* simplexque mens, nulla re adjuncta, qua sentire possit, fugere 
<* intel%entiae nostrae vim et notionem videtur." And Aris- 
totle tells us that Anaxagoras supposed this mind to be>^ the 
*< only being that is simple, and unmixed, and pure. — Mom rum 
** MTAfv uirT^y tuolI d/ityri xai xa^a^Sv.'* * Laertius informs us that 
Anaxagoras asserted *^ vsv fisv a^nv xivrjasug — that mind is the 
** b^inning or principle of motion." And Plutarch gives his 
opinion thus, that he said that << bodies did exist from the 
<^ beginning, but the mind or intellect of God reduced them 
*' into a comely order, and eiFected the origination of all 
•• things, or of the universe — r«v 5Xwv.*' f This was accounted 
so wonderful a discovery, that he had the name N2^, Mind or 
Ltidlect, given him on the account of it. And yet it does not 
appear that, in this noblest part of his philosophy, he had any 
among the philosophers to follow him, except Socrates and his 
disciples. Nor did he himself make a right use and applica- 
tion of this excellent principle, or direct others to do so, in 
order to the explaining the particular phenomena of nature, 
but ascribed them merely to mechanical and material causes^ 
for which he is justly censured by Socrates. Aristotle has the 
same observation. :|: He took no notice of a divine agency in 
the formation of lanimals ; but endeavoured to account for it 



* D« Aniqaa* lib. i. cap. 2. 

f De Placit. PhiW lib. i. cap. 7. Oper. torn. II. p. 881. A. Edit Francof. 

I Arist. Metaphys. lib. i. cap. 4. 
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in a jmanner not unlike that of Epicurus. He supposed ani- 
jmals to have sprung up out of a humid, wann, and eardily 
matter, and afterwards to have generated one another. * 

Socrates comes next to be considered, who was, in several 
respects, the best and most excellent of all the philosophers 
that lived before the coming of our Saviour. Xenophon ob- 
serves concerning him, that he did not discourse about the 
heavens, and how the world had its origin ; and that he great- 
ly blamed the folly and arrogance of those who were wont to 
speculate upon these matters, which he looked upon to be 
above the comprehension of human reason ; and thought that 
such disquisitions were not acceptable to the gods. And in- 
deed the philosophers before him, who had professed to search 
into the nature and origin of things, had fallen, for the most 
part, into such wild and extravagant hypotheses, and wfaidi 
only tended to lead men into atheism, that it is not to be won- 
dered at that Socrates declined and discouraged such inqoi- 



* La&t lib. ii. segm. 9. The learned Dr. Campbell looks upon this to be a 
proof that Anaxagoras did not arrive at tlie notion of an Infinite Mind merely by 
an effort of his own reason, in inquiring into the cause and connexion of things. 
And it must be owned that this gives one no very favourable opinion of his abi- 
lity in arguing from the works of nature to the existence and perfections of the 
Deity. Nor can any man prove that he had not the first hint of it from ancient 
tradition. Yet, on the other hand* it cannot be proved that it was not possible 
for him to have attained to it, in the exercise of his own reason. Human reason 
will often discover part of a truth and not* the whole, and will argue justly and 
consequentially in one instance, and very extravagantly in another, relating to the 
same subject. Allowing that Anaxagoras was convinced in general, and that bis 
reason led him to conclude that a pure and intelligent mind, and not stupid mat- 
ter, was the first cause and principle of motion, and of the orderly disposition of 
things in the universe, yet it may well be supposed that, like the other philoso- 
phers of those times, he valued himself upon accounting for the several particular 
phenomena of nature by hypotheses of his own ; and accordingly endeavoured to 
show his sagacity by pointing out to what he judged might be the probable nattt- 
ral causes of the formation of animals. But his att(;^pts that way only furnished 
new proofs of the weakness of human reason, when trusting merely to its owo 
force, in inquiries of this nature. He seems to have had no notion of the wisdom 
of God, so conspicuous in the human frame, and which the Royal Psalmist cele- 
brates in that noble and devout strain : << J will praise thee, for I am fearfully and 
^ wonderfully made ; marvellous are thy works,** &c 
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ries. * Yet, as was before observed, he approved the main 
principle of Anaxagoras concerning an infinite mind as the 
cause of the regular order of things in the universe : though 
he found fault with him for not making a right application of 
tins excellent principle. 

Let us therefore inquire what use Socrates himself made 
of it And to this purpose I shall produce some passages 
out of Xenophon's memorable things of Socrates. For it is 
generally agreed that his account of Socrates' sentiments is 
written with greater clearness and simplicity, and is more to 
be depended on, than that given us by Plato, who seems fre- 
quently to put his own sentiments upon us, under his master's 
name. 

The conversation of Socrates with Aristodemus is one of 
the most valuable things which Pagan antiquity hath left us* 
Aristodemus is represented as a man who had little regard to 
religion, and was even apt to turn it into ridicule. The de- 
sign of Socrates was to bring him to a right sense of God 
and of a Providence, and of the worship and honour justly 
due to the Divinity. With this view he makes some excel* 
]a[it reflections on the admirable fabric of the human body, 
the fine disposition of its parts, and the useful purposes to 
which they are manifestly designed ; as also on the noble 
fiu^nlties and powers of the human soul, in order to show that 
these things were not made or constituted by chance, but 
with wonderful wisdom as well as goodness. He mentions 
the understanding or prudence that is in the universe, <* riiv 
'^ sv vdvTt f>^vri6tvy" and which ordereth all things in the man- 
ner that is most agreeable to it.f He represents the eye 
ci God as seeing all things at once, and seems to point to 
one author of the human frame, who made men from the 
beginning, "o Ig a^?; ^wwv av^^cavug" X -^.nd yet it can- 
not but be observed with concern, that, through the whole of 



* Xen. Memorab. Socrat lib. i cap. 1. segm. 11, 12, 13. et lib. iv. cap. 7. 
f Ibid. lib. i. cap. 4. segm. 17. ^ Ibid. segm. 5. 
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that dialogue, he generally speaks of the gods in the plural 
number. He represents the gods as the authors of the hu- 
man frame, as exercising a constant care over mankind, and 
ordering all things for our use and benefit, and as seeing and 
knowing all things, * The conclusion of the dialogue de- 
serves special notice. '^ If thou makest trial," says he, <* of 
^< the gods, by worshipping them, whether they will give thee 
<< counsel concerning things which are obscure to men, thou 
<< shalt know the Divinity, that it is so great and of such a 
<* nature, that they*' that is, the gods << both see and hear all 
*^ things, and are every where present, and take care of all 
<< things at once." f Here he seems to speak in high terms of 
the Divinity, rh ^sTov. And if the words were taken separately, 
we might be apt to interpret it of the one true God, and cS 
him only ; but it appears from what goes immediately before 
and follows after, that he applies this not to one God only, 
but to the gods, and seems to represent the divinity he speaks 
of, not as peculiar and appropriate to one, but that there is 
a plurality pf gods who are sharers of it, and to whom the 
glorious divine characters he mentions belong. And accord- 
ingly Xenopbon concludes the account he gives of the con- 
versation of Socrates with Aristodemus with this reflection : 
that ^^ Socrates, by saying such things, endeavoure4 to en- 
<< gage those he conversed with, not only to abstain from 
** things impure^ unjust, and base, when they were seen of 
<< men, but even when they were in splitude, as being per- 
<< suaded that none of their actions c^n be conceal^ fit>m 
<« the gods " t 

The same observation may be made on Socrates' conversa- 
tion with Euthydemus, of which also Xenophon gives an ac- 



* Xen. Memorab. Socnt. lib. L segm. llf 12, I9f H. 

■^ Ibid. s. 18. Tfti^p TO ^Mf, trt r^geutm »«) tmStav friVi ««^ «/mb «r«ffr» c^fv, 

Mft of whom he bad spoken just be^re. 
I Ibid. segm. 19. 
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count. * There is one passage in this dialogue which deserves 
to be particularly considered. He advises Euthydemus not 
to wait to see the forms of the gods, but to think it sufficient 
to behold their works, in order to the worshipping and ho- 
nouring them, since it is thus that the gods manifest them- 
selves to us. " For," says he, " both the other gods, when 
** they bestow good things upon us, do it in such a manner 
^ as not themselves to come into open view: and He that fram- 
^* ech and containeth the whole world, in which are all good 
** and beautiful things, and who preserveth it always in a 
<* sound and undecaying state for the benefit of those that use 
<^ it— is seen to perform the greatest things ; yet whilst he or- 
^ ders and governs all this, is himself invisible to ud." f Hfe 
seems here plainly to point to a singular being, as distin- 
guished from << 0/ aXXof-^the other gods," and describes him 
by the sublime character of ^* 6 rht Skov x6<tfio¥ awrdrrw fi neti 
*^ cimxi^f '* f ^oofTA xaXcl xai dya^ot w — He that frameth or 
'< putteth in order, and containeth the whole world, in which 
<< are all good and beautiful things." Yet he elsewhere in his 
conversation with Aristodemus uses nearly the same expre^ 
sions concerning the gods ; that << they have framed or put in 
*< order the greatest and most beautiful things — ^«wv rd fdytiu 
xai xdKkt^a <suyra^dvTU¥." :]: And he there particularly ascribes 
to them the contriving and forming the human constitution, § 
And the professed design of the whole discourse with Euthy- 
demus, of which the noble passage I have been now consider- 
ing is a part, is to show that the gods take care of and conti- 
nually do good to men, and therefore ought to be worshipped. 
Accordingly he all along sets himself to demonstrate the great 
care and goodness of the gods, in providing both for our nece^- 
si^ and convenience, and for our pleasure; and also in giving 
us sense, reason, speech, and causing the heavenly bodies, 
the earth, seasons, and the various kinds of animals, Co minis- 



* Xen. Memonb. Socrat lib. It. cap. 5. f Jhid. s. 15. 

\ Ibid. lib. i cap. 4. 8. 18. J Ibid. s. 11, 12. 
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ter to onr use and benefit. AH these things he ascribes to 
the providence of the gods, and mentions them as instances 
and proofs of their benevolence towards mankind. And he 
concludes this excellent discourse with observing that ** we 
*^ ought to honour the gods according to our ability, and con- 
*^ fidently to hope for the greatest blessings from them. For 
<< no man in his right senses can expect to receive greater 
<< things from others than from those who have it in their 
^ power to do us good in the greatest instances. Nor can any 
*< man hope for this in any other way but by pleasing them. 
*' And how can he please them better than by obeying them 
'< to the utmost of his power?'* Thus it appears, that if tbis 
great man had a notion, as it is probable he had, of one di- 
vine Being, superior to the other deities, yet he takes little 
notice of him as distinguished from the rest. He still seems 
to have a plurality of gods in view, whom he recommends 
upon all occasions to the esteem, the adoration, and obedi- 
ence of mankind : from whom flow all good things, on whose 
favour we continually depend, and whom we are under indis- 
pensable obligations to please, to worship, and obey. And 
what has been observed concerning Socrates, may be also ap- 
plied to Xenophon, who was a close follower of that great 
philosopher. 

The celebrated Plato, who was another of Socrates' disci- 
ples, has several passages which seem to contain an exprete 
acknowledgement of one supreme God. He calls him, in bis 
Timseus, " 6 'nurir^g xai 6 ^rarj^g rSSg r5 'ffdvrog — the Maker and 
*^ Father of this universe;" and describes him, in several parts of 
his works, by a variety of most magnificent epithets : ^^ o kl 
*« ^6t^hg — the God who is over all : rrjg (pvasc^g xricrng — the Buil- 
** der or Framer of nature : 'KAvrtav alrm — the Cause of all 
" things:" and represents him as the " rh h — the Being," by 
way of eminency, or " that which exists ;" " rh ayo^h^ — the 
[chief] good." But these sublime speculations he thought it 

* Xen. Memorab. Socrat lib. !▼. cap. 3. s. 17. 
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neither proper nor safer to communicate to the people. Nor 
does he propose him to them as the object of tlieir worship* 
He every where on all occasions mentions the gods. When 
he undertakes to prove the existence of a Deity against the 
Atheists, what.hesets himself to prove is, that there are gods : 
when he argues for a providence, it is the providence of the 
gods. And the gods he principally recommends to the peo- 
ple as the objects of their worship, their trust, and dependence^ 
are heaven and the heavenly bodies,. the sun, moon, and stars, 
and the gods publicly adored, and, established by the laws. 
This I only mention here^ as I shaU give full proof of it iiv 
another place.* 

The sentiments of the &mous Aristotle concerning the De-* 
ky are not very clear or consistent. He blames those who 
ascribed the original of motion to chance or fortune, or mere 
matter, and asserts one eternal first mover, whom he calls the 
supreme God.^ He describes him by noble epithets, as ctcr« 
nal, indivisible, immutable, without all parts and magnitude^ 
without all body, and not united to matter. But when we 
examine more narrowly into his sentiments, this suprefne Go^ 
is only the intelligence, which either as a soul animates, or as 
a separate form superintends the uppermost sphere of heaven, 
which revolveth from all eternity in oue uniform orbicular 
motion, of all others the most perfect : and thence communi- 
cates motion to all other parts of the universe. But then he 
holds, that there are several other spheres, everlastingly re- 
volving, which have their distinct intelligences animating or 
saperintending them, each of whom are eternal and immortal 
beings, and like the First Mover unchangeable, indivisible, 



* There seems to be a just foundation for the charge which Velleius, in Cicero 
brings against Plato. Having observed that Plato says, that the Father of the 
world cannot be so much as named, and that God is without body» headdsi '* Idem 
'* et in Timaeo dicit, et in leglbus, et mundum Deum esse, et coelum, et astra, et 
** terram, et' animos, et eos quos majorum institutis accepimus : quie et per se 
«* sunt falsa perspieud, et inter sese Tebementer repugnantia.*' De Nat. Deor.- 
lib. i. cap. 12. p. 32. 

Voi» I. G g 
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irithoiit bodily parts or magnitude. And therefore they are 
traly and properly gods, as well as he that inhabitt or tupe^- 
intends die highest sphere. And accordingly he dedaroi 
Aat Aese are the gods which ancient tradition teaches; and 
recommends this as the true original theology : and that, the 
other gods, by which he means the hero deities, were mvent* 
ed afterwards for the purposes of civil government^ and to 
keep the people in obedience to the laws.* 

If we go from the Greeks to the Romans, who derived thdr 
philosc^y from the Grreeks, the most eminent of them wis 
that great man Cicero. And the proper place to kxA for his 
sentiments on this subject, seems to be in his celebrated boob 
JDe Natura Deorum, where he treats professedly eoDoenuDg 
diis matter. It is true, that according to the manner of the 
new academy he there disputes on all sides, without oottih^ 
to a positive determination. But the declaration he makes in 
the conclusion of the whole directs us to what he thought the 
most probable opinion. And by that declaration it appear^ 
that the Stoical doctrine concerning God, and which was mam- 
tained by Balbus, throughout the second book, was what he 
most approved. He there makes Balbus argue with gieat 
strength and eloquence from the beauty, and order, and wise 
contrivance of the works of nature, that they did not owe their 
original to chance, or to a fortuitous concours^of atoms. But 
then the result of his argument is to prove, that the world, 
as animated by a universal soul, is God : and that this soul is 
an intellectual fire or ether, pervading the whole universe^ 
and producing things according to their nature8.f And he 
argues also for the divinity of the stars, as animated by the 
same universal soul. And this may help us to judge of the 



^ 



* Arist. Metapbys. lib. xiv. cap. 8. Oper. torn. II. p. 1007. Edit. Paris, 1629. 
See a fuller account of Aristotle's sentiments, confirmed by express references to 
several parts of tbat philosopher's works, in Dr. Campbell's Necessity of Revels. 
tioD, p. 276, et seq. 

f The doctrine of the Stoics concerning God will be more particularly oooa- 
dered in the following chapter. 
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Cme meaning of several other passages, which have been often 
quoted from this justly admired author, relating to ihe Deity^ 
Nothing is more certain than that he generally speaks of a 
plarality of gods, and this even when he is arguing for the 
existence of a Deity and a Providence^ against the Atheists 
and Epicureans } and that he was for encouraging and pro*- 
moting the worship of the popular divinities established by the 
laws. But of this I shall have occasion to treat more distinct* 
ly afterwards. 

From the account which hath been given of the most excel- 
lent of the Pagan philosophers who flourished before our Sa- 
vionr^s coming, it appears that their schemes of philosophy or 
theology were not calculated to recover the nations from that 
idolatry and polytheism in which they were so deeply and g^ 
neraUy involved. The good things they taught were mixed 
with great errors; or if we should suppose them to have been 
never so right in their own notions, they wanted a proper 
authority to enforce thrir instructions upon mankind. Nor 
can their attainments be justly brought as a proof of the 
powers of human nature in matters of religion, when le^ 
merely to itself and its own unassisted force, except it can be 
shown that the notions they taught were merely the product 
of their own inquiries, independently of all foreign instruction 
and assistance. But whatever may be supposed of the possi- 
bility of this, yet, as far as we can judge by the accounts anti- 
quity has left us, this was not in fact the case. I am very sen- 
sible that many are unwilling to own that the heathens, es- 
pecially their wise men and philosophers, derived the knowledge 
they had of God and of the main principles of natural religion 
from any other source than merely the light of their own na- 
tural reason, without any help from revelation or tradition. 
This is what the learned Dr. Sykes has set himself to show, 
in his " Principles and Connexion of Natural and Revealed 
<* Religion," and particularly in the Hth and loth chapters 
of that book, which take up near a third part of the whole. 
He thinks that as those principles are very reasonable in them- 
selves, men of such great abilities, as they certainly were« 
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might easily discover them by their own reaaoningB. But this 
seems to me not to be a very just way of arguing to prove that 
4hey actually did 4M). Many things there are which af^pear to 
be perfectly agreeable to reason, when once discovered, which 
yet men left to themselves would not have actually £3and out 
by the mere force of their own reasra, without instmction and 
assistance.* If we allow the heathens themselves to be proper 
witnesses in this matter, it appears from their testimony, that 
they had a principal part of their knowledge from tradidoa 
and foreign helps. The learned Doctor himself is obliged to 
make acknowledgements which are not very consistent widi 
bis scheme. He owns that Plato^ who excelled all the philo- 
sophers before Christ's coming, in sublime speculations con- 
cerning the Divinity, << learned from foreigners the grand 
^* principles of his philosophy^ and that he himself confesses 
<< it."f He says that *^ Clement, in his Stromata, does cer- 
'^ tainly prove that the Greek philosophy was principally de* 
<^ rived from what they called the barbarian.'*^ And that 
^^ Euscbius has truly proved, that the Greeks derived their 
<^ knowledge from foreigners." And that this is ^^ proved 
^^ beyond all possible contradiction by authorities onqnesdcm- 
" able."§ Yea, be goes so far as to declare that ** it is very 
<< plain that the best and wisest men among the Greeks travel- 
" led from Greece into Egypt, to get at the knowledge of die 
" Unity, and the like important truths."|| This appears to me 
to be in effect a giving up the main point he proposed to prov^ 
which was, that the heathens obtained their knowledge of Cvod 
^and his perfections, and of the great articles of natural religion, 



* See concerning this the introductory Discourse, p. 4, 5, and the testimonies 
there produced. I shall here add another great authority, from a celebrated ai»- 
cient, which has been mentioned by the learned author of the Divine Legation of 
Moses. It is taken from Cic^ro*s 3d book, De Oratore, cap. 51. '* Nam neque 
*< tam est acris acies in naturis hominum atque ingeniis, ut res tantas quisquam nisi 
" monstras possit ridere : neque tanta tamen in rebus obscuritas, ut eas non pen!* 
** t^s acri vir ingenio cemal^ si modo adspeierit.'* 

f Sykes* Principles and Connexion of Nat. and Rev. Religion, p. 480» 48Ir 
I Ibid. p. 479. $ Ibid. p. 494. || Ibid. p» 385. 
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merely by the exercise of their own powers, and the right use 
they made of their reason, without the help of revelation or 
tradition. For if any of the ancient heathens may be supposed 
to have attained to the true knowledge of God and the main 
principles of natural religion, solely by their own rational in- 
quiries, the Greeks certainly bid the fairest for it, who were re- 
markable for the fineness and penetration of their genius $ and 
yet, by his own acknowledgment, they did not attain to it by the 
force of their own reasoning, but had it by tradition and in- 
struction from others : though they might easily find out ar- 
guments to support what they had thus received. Our author 
seems to be sensible that this is unfavourable to his hypothesis : 
and therefore he insinuates that the Egyptians, from whom the 
Greeks derived their knowledge, ^^ had learned their notions, 
<^ not from any tradition at all, but had by search found out 
<s those things of themselves."* But what likelihood is there 
that the Egyptians found them out of themselves, when he 
owns that the best and greatest philosophers of Greece, who 
were much more remarkable for cultivating the arts of reason- 
ing did not so? Nor indeed was this the Egyptian method 
of philosophizing; they did not reason out the principles of 
their theology, but professed to have derived it from ancient 
tradition, which they kept as a secret to themselves, and care- 
fully concealed from the people ; though they were far from 
keeping it pure and uncorrupted. And the higher we 
mount towards the first ages, the less [probability there is 
that men found out those principles by their own unassisted 
reason. Afterwards, in the ages of learning and philosophy, 
it might have been justly expected that they would have 
carried these principles to a high degree of improvement; 
but notwithstanding the helps the \)hilosophers were furnish- 
ed with, both from ancient tradition and their own rational 
disquisitions, they were not to be depended upon as proper 
guides to mankind in religion, as has been already shown, and 
will further appear from what I proceed to offer on this subject. 



* Sykes* Principles and Connexion of Nat. and Rev. Religion, p. 496. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

Further pooafs of the wnmg tentimmUt of the andeni philosophertp inrelatiim to tk 
Divinity, Plutarch' t opinion^ and which he represents as hamng been verygt* 
neral among the ancients, concerning two eternal principleSf the one good, the other 
evil. Those phUosophert who taught that the world was formed and brought hh 
its present order by God, yet hdd the eternity rf matter; andfim if aity |f 
them believed God to be the Creator qf the world in the proper sense. Many tf 

* them, especially afier the time of Aristotle^ maintained the eternity of the world 
in Us present farm* It was an established notion among the most ceMrrated phi- 
losophers, and which spread generally among the learned Pagans, thai (Sod is fit 
soul ^ the world, and that the whole animattd system <f the world is God, Tki 
pernicious consequence of thu notion shown, and the use that was made of it,fir 
encouraging and promoting idolatry and polytheism. 

HThe celebrated Plutarch flourished after Chridtianily had 
made some progress in the world. But no man was better 
acquainted with the opinions of the ancient Pagan philoso- 
phers that lived before him. He acknowledged one perfectly 
wise and good Ctod, the author of all good, and of the order 
so conspicuous in the universe. But not being able to ac- 
count for the evil that is in the world under the administra- 
tion of a good God, he asserted also a co-eternal evil, or dis- 
orderly principle : though he supposed the former, the good 
principle, to be the most prevalent This was an opinion he 
zealously maintained, as appears from several passages in his 
writings; particularly in his Timaean Psychogonie, his Pla- 
tonic Questions, and his treatise of Isis and Osiris. And he 
asserts it to have been the general sentiment of the most an- 
tient and famous nations, and of the wisest and greatest per^. 
sons among them ; some of them directly asserting two gods^ 
others calling only the good principle God, as Plutarch him- 
self does, and the evil one a demon.* That philosopher 
affirms that this notion obtained afnong the Persians, and 
may be traced in the astrology of the Chaldeans, in the 
mysteries and sacred rites of the Elgyptians, and among the 



• Plut. De Isid. et Osir. Oper. torn. II. p. 369. 370. Edit. FnncoC 
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Oredis themselves* And he endeavours to show that the 
tnoat eminent philosophers were io the same sentiments, par- 
ticularly Pythagoras, Empedocles, Heraclitus, Anaxagoras, 
PktOi Aristotle, and others. In this however his prejudices 
Ml &vottr (^ his own opinion seem to have carried him to6 
Su*. Dr. Cudworth has taken pains to dear these philoso- 
phers from the charge; and says that, for ought we can yet 
Imrn, Plutardi himself, Numenius, and Atticus, were the 
only Greek philosophers who, in their public writings, openly 
maintained that opinbn* But it is not probable that, if this 
had been the case, Plutarch, who was so well acquainted with 
the history and tenets of the philosophers, and so able a judge 
of them, would have asserted it to be so general as he has 
done* Dr* Cudworth himself afterwards mentions Apuleius, 
» in the same way of thinking. And it seems to have ob- 
tfliatd Among many of the oriental philosophers* 

Bat not to insist upon this, it deserves our notice, that few, 
if any, of the Pagan philosophers acknowledged God to be, in 
the most proper sense, the Creator of the world. By calling 
him *^ Jinfuou^og — the maker of the world," they did not 
mean that he brought it out of non-existence into bdng^ 
bvl aniy that he built it out of pre-existent materiab, and 
^gposed it into a regular form and order* . Even those philo- 
sophew, who held God to be an incorporeal essence, yet siip« 
poaed two first principles of things, really distinct from one 
another, both existing from eternity, an incorporeal mindy 
and passive matter. Of this opinion was Anaxagoras ; so 
also was Pythagoras, as Numenius affirms, Archelaus, Archy- 
tBi, and other Pythagoreans* Parmenides and Empedocles 
asserted, that God could not make any thing, but out of pre* 
existent materials. Laertius expressly asserts, that Plato 
hdd two principles, God and matter; and that matter is 
without form and infinite, but God put it in order.* Plu- 



* LMSrt lib. ill. segm. 69. where see M. Casaubon's note upon h ; as also 
Menage's obserr^ons* Dr. Cudworth endeavours to show that Plato held that 
God created matter > but it would not be difficult to answer his arguments. 
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tarch ako ascribes this opinion to Plato, and to Socrates too» 
only be adds a third principle, viz. ideas. De Placit. Fhilos. 
lib. i. cap. S. Oper. torn. IL p. 878. He himself plainly ai- 
serts the eternity of matter ; and argues that God could not 
have fcJrmed the world, if he had not had matter to woii 
upon."*^ Laertius observes, concerning the Stoics, that tbejr 
held there were two principles of the universe, ^< ro ^o/our xd 
'< ro ie&9y(w — the active and the passive. The passive is rude 
^* unformed matter; the active is the reason which actethin 
<< it, that is God."f This opinion of the Stoics is very clear- 
ly explained by Seneca, in the beginning of his 65tb epistk 
And Zeno, in a passage cited by Stobaeus, says that << the first 
<< essence of all things that exist is matter, and that this is all 
*< of it eternal, and not capable of being either increased or di- 
^* minished — outf/av n)y rm ovrm wifanw^ le^ditfiv uXijy, minft df 
'^ 'irdcay ccidiov oitrs ^\ii<a yryyofj^vYiv o\jn gXarr«,":|: Cicero^ as Quo- 
ted by Lactantius, says, that ** it is not probable that the 
<< matter of things, out of which all things were mad^ was 
^^ formed by Divine Providence ; but that it hath, and always 
<^ had, a force and nature of its own." And he goes on to 
argue, that ^' if matter was not made by God, neither was 
^ earth, air, water, and fire made by him,"§ The famous 
Galen, after having acknowledged that the opinion of Moses, 
who ascribed the production of all things to God, is far more 



Flato indeed supposes mind to be prior to body : but by body he does not under- 
stand the first matter, but that which is formed out of it. The learned Mo- 
sheim, in his Latin translation of the Intellectual System, has, as I am informed, 
for I haTe not his book by me, a long dissertation to proTe that Dr Cudworth is 
mistaken, and that Plato did really hold, that matter was eternal ; and indeed 
there are many authorities to prove it. 

* Plut. Psychogon. Oper. torn. II. p. 1014. B. C. 

f Laert. lib. vii. segm. 154. See also, to the same purpose^ Plutarch De Pla- 
cit. Phil. lib. i. cap. Z» 

\ Stob. Eclog. Phys. lib. i, cap. 14. p. 29. Edit. Plantin. 

§ Lactant. lib. ii. cap. 8. Davies thinks this was taken by Lactantius from 
Cicero's third book, De Nat. Deorum, some parts of which are now lost See 
the fragments at the end of the 5d book, De Nat. Deor. Edit* Danes. 2d. p. 
342, 343. 
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agreeable to reason than that of Epicurus, who attributed the 
ndiole fratne to a fortuitous concursion of atoms, yet asserts 
th^ pre-escistence of matter: and that the power of God 
could not extend itself beyond the capacity of matter which 
it wrought upon: and that this was that in which Plato, and 
those of the Greeks who wrote rightly upon the nature of 
things, differed from Moses. I would observe, by the way, 
that here is a plain proof that the learned heathens were 
sensible that Moses held that God not only formed the world 
out of matter, but created the matter itself out of which the 
World was made, which the Greek philosophers denied. See 
Galen, De Usu Part. lib. ii. ap. Stilling. Orig. Sacrse, book 
iiL chap. 2. p. 44.1. edit. 3d. The learned Dr. Thomas 
Bamet, who was well acquainted with the opinions of the an- 
ciefnts, says, that the Ionic, Pythagoric, Platonic, and Stoic 
schools all agreed in asserting the eternity of matter : and 
that the doctrine^ that matter was created out of nothing, 
seems to have been unknown to the philosophers, and which 
they had no notion of.* 

It would be carrying it too far to say, that they who did 
not acknowledge God to have created the world from nothing, 
were not really Theists, or that they left no place for religion. 
For supposing that there is a supreme eternal mind, of per- 
fect wisdom and goodness, which formed this world out of 
crude passive matter, and disposed it into that regular and 
beautiful order in which we behold it, though he did not 
originally give existence to that matter itself, yet even on this 
supposition, it would be reasonable for men to pay their re- 
ligious adoration and obedience to the great Orderer and 
Framer of this vast system, and who still continueth to govern 
it. But though such persons could not be justly charged 
with atheistical principles, yet I think Dr. Cudworth very 
properly calls them " imperfect Theists ;" and observes that 
they had not " a right genuine idea of God." They absurd- 



^ Arcbaeol. lib. i. cap. 12. 
Vol. I. H h 
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ly ascribed necessary existence^ the noblest of the divine pre- 
rogatives, and which really comprehendeth all others under 
it, to such a mean, inert, imperfect thing, as they themselves 
represented matter to be. They limited the divine om- 
nipotence, and could not maintain it in its just extent: since 
upon their scheme God could neither create nor annihilate 
matter, but could only change or vary its forms. Nor can I 
see how they could consistently suppose that he had a power 
even of doing this. Fpr if matter existed from everlasting 
by a necessity of nature, it must be uncaused and independ- 
ent. And on this supposition it is hard to conceive how he 
should have such power over it, as not only to put it in mo- 
tion, out of its natural state of rest, but to change, fashion, 
and model it according to his own will, as he must do in form- 
ing the universe.* Many of those who maintained that hy^ 
pothesis, supposed that matter might in several respects not 
be duly obsequious to his operations : and that, through the 
inepitudc of the materials, he might not be able to order 
things as he would, but only did the best the matter he work- 
ed upon would allow him to do. This is hinted in those que- 
ries proposed by Seneca. <^ Quantum Deus possit? Mate- 



* Those that held matter to be uncreated, eternal, and necessarily existent, did 
in effect ascribe to Jt the most essential and fundamental attribute of the Deity. 
Plato calls God the to St, as being that which properly is, or exists. For, as 
Cicero observes, Plato would not allow any thing which hath a beginning and 
ending, to have a real being and existence ; and asserts that that only is or exists 
which is always such. ** Nihil Plato putat esse quod oriatur et intereat ; idque 
** solum esse quod semper tale sit.'* Tuscul. Disp. lib. i. cap. 24. Plutarch has 
some noble speculations on this subject, in his tract on the word EI, inscribed <Mi 
the temple of Apollo, at Delphi. He shows that it cannot be so properly said of 
God, that he was or will be, as that he is ; that this signifies that he is the same 
eternal, independent, immutable being, the only being that has a true and stable 
existence* How he and other philosophers could, in consistency with this, hold 
matter to be eternal and uncreated, and yet mutable, the subject of so many 
changes, is hard to see. Those philosophers, though otherwise very absurd, were 
more consistent with themselves, who, holding matter to be eternal, maintained 
that it was immoveable and invariable, and that all the mutations we see in it arc 
nothing in reality, but are appearances only. 

5 
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<< riam ipse »bi formet, an datd utatnr ? Utnim Deus, quic- 
<< quid vulty efficiat, an in multis rebus illam tractanda desdtu- 
^ ant, et a mdgno artifice pravd formentur multa, non quia 
^ cessat ars, sed quia id in quo exercetur saspe inobsequens 
•* arti est ?* — that is. How far the power of God extends ? 
^ Whether he formed the matter for himself, or maketh use 
** of it when provided for him ? Whether God can effect what- 
*< soever he willeth ; or in many things the materials he is to 
<f work with disappoint him ? Whereby it comes to pass, that 
<< many things are ill framed by the great artificer ; not that his 
** art is deficient, but because that which it is exercised upon 
*< often proves stubborn and untractable to his art?" Ac- 
cordingly many of the philosophers, and particularly the 
SUmcs, resolved the origin and cause of evil into the contuma^ 
ciousness and perversity of matter ; though, as Plutarch argues 
against them, it is absurd to imagine that matter, which they 
supposed to be void of all quality, could be the cause of evil.f 

Indeed the later Platonists and Pythagoreans, who lived 
after Christianity had been for some time published to the 
world, Plotinus, Jamblichus, Proclus, and others, held that 
matter was not absolutely self-existent, but owed its existence 
to God as the original cause : but even they did not admit a 
proper creation of matter. They would not allow that the 
world had a beginning, but supposed it to have proceeded 
eternally from God, by way of emanation or eradiation, as 
light from the sun. 

And this leads to another instance^ in which the philoso- 
phers perverted the ancient tradition, and, instead of improv- 
ing in divine knowledge, fell from the original truth derived 
firom the first ages. The Pagans had, as was observed before, 
a traditionary account that the world had a beginning, and 
that it was created by God. This doctrine, as far as it re- 
lated to the world's having had a beginning, obtained among 
the ancient Egyptians, as Laertius informs us from Hecatseus 



* Seneca Qiuest Nat lib. i. in prooemio. 

f Plut Psychogon. Oper. torn. IX. p. 1014, 1015. 
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and Aristagoras. In this they Vrere followed by the most an- 
cient of the Greek theologues and philosophers. But though 
both the one and the other acknowledged the temporary be- 
ginning of the world, as Epicurus did afterwards, they drc^ 
ped that part of the ancient tradition which was of principal 
importance, viz. that the world was made by God. Anaxa- 
• goras agreed with them, that the world had a beginning tvbut 
. dien he ascribed the formation of it to an intelligent mind : 
yet this, according to him, w^ only a putting that rude and 
disorderly mass- of' matter, which he supposed to be eternal, 
into order, and <lisposing it into the present system. The 
iiunous Aristotle was not satisfied with this, but entirely re- 
je<^ted the ancient traditionary accounts of the temporary 
origin of the world, and maintained it to be eternal both as 
tb matter and form. He says that k\l the philosophers before 
him, asserted that the world had a beginning.* So they did 
for the most part, but it is not true of them all. Ocellus 
Lucanus, the Pythagorean, who lived before Aristotle, argued 
for the eternity of the world, as appears from his book of thd 
Nature of the' Universe, still extant. Xenophanes is men- 
tioned by Plutarch, as of the same opinion.f And Stobseus 
imputes this opinion to some others of the Greek philoso- 
phers before the time of Aristotle. The ancient Chaldean^ 
according to Diodorus Siculus, held that the world is eternal, 
and was neither generated, npr is liable to corruption: though 
this cannot be true of all the Chaldeans, if what Berosus, 
their own historian, saith of them be true, that they supposed 
Bel to be the maker of heaven and earth ; which probably 
was at first the name of the true God, but afterwards became 
the namp of an idol ; being confounded with the sun, and 
with the hero Belus, one of their first kings. Maimonides 
tells us, concerning the ancient Zabians, that they held the 



* Arist. De Coelo, lib. i. cap. 10. 

f De Placit Philos. lib. ii. cap. 4. Oper. torn. II. p. 886. 

^ Eclog. Phys. lib. i cap. 24. p. 44. Edit Plantin. 
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eternity of the world. And among the Greek philosophers, 
iirom the time of Aristotle, it became the favourite opinion. 
It was maintained not only by the Peripatetics, but by all the 
later Piatonists and Pythagoreans, Plotinus, Apuleius, Jam- 
blichus, Alcinous, Proclus, who affirmed, as was hinted before, 
that the world came from God, as light from the sun. They 
held indeed, that both the substance and form of matter de* 
pended upon tlie Deity ; that therefore it was not self-exist- 
ent, and could no more subsist without God, nor separately 
from. him, than light without the sun: but then it followed 
also^ that God could not be without the world, any more than 
the sun can be without its light : that it is a necessary ema- 
nation or efflux from him, and does not depend upon the free 
determination of his own will. 

It is true that they argued, as Aristotle had done before 
themi, from the essential activity and benignity of the divine 
nature^ which must have been from eternity in action : and 
upon this principle they maintained that both the corporeal 
world, with all things in it, existed from all eternity, and 
that the souls of men and all other animals were eternal too, 
without beginning: and that they were coeval with God, 
who was indeed before them in order of nature, but not of 
time. But if God be a wise and free agent, the particular 
communications and effects of his power and goodness must 
depend upon what seemeth most fit to his infinite wisdom, 
and upon the counsels and free purposes of his own mind and 
will : and on that supposition the eternity of the world could 
notbe rightly argued from the eternity of the divine power 
and goodness. Indeed it cannot be consistently maintained, 
bat upon this principle, that God is a necessary agent, and 
that all things proceed from him by a necessity of nature. 
For then the world must be eternal, and not only so, but 
must necessarily exist as well as he. And indeed the doc- 
trine of these philosophers naturally led to the Spinosan 
scheme, and terminated in it ; the fundamental principle of 
which is, that all things proceed from God by way of nee**"- 
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sary emanation, not of creation; or are the necessary modi- 
fications of his infinite essence : a scheme which confounds 
God and the creatures, and, pursued to its genuine conse- 
quences, is subversive of all religion and morality. 

The next thing I shall mention, as a farther proof of the 
wrong notions of the Deity which obtained among the hear 
then philosophers, and which hath a near affinity with what 
has been now observed, is, that many of the most celebrated 
philosophers held the whole animated system of the world, 
and especially the soul of it, to be God. This, according to 
Plutarch, was the doctrine of the ancient Egyptians, who telb 
us, from Hecataeus, that they accounted the first God to be 
the same with the " rh irav — or the universe." " T^i' 'Tc^h dcSf 
" rf itdm rhv avrhv vo/jJ^nai"* To this probably refers the &r 
mous inscription on the temple of Isis, *^ I am all that hath 
«* been, is, or shall be." It was a noted maxim, as Dr. Cud- 
worth hath shown, both of the Egyptian and Orphic schools, 
and maintained by the most eminent philosophers, that Grod 
is one and all things. I will not deny what the learned Doc- 
tor asserts, that this might at first be intended in a iavonrable 
sense, and might signify no more than that the divine essence 
is difiused through all things, and that God is the cause of all 
things, and virtually containeth all things in himself. It is 
thus that he explains that passage of Aristotle in his Meta- 
physics, where he speaks of some, ** who pronounced concem- 
** ing the whole universe as being but one nature." ** That 
<< is," saith the Doctor, ^' as virtually containing all things." 
But this seems to be only his own gloss upon it. The words 
in Aristotle are more naturally expressive of an opinion like 
that of Spinosa, that there is but one substance in the universe. 
But whatever might have been the original intention of that 
maxim, that God is one and all things, it waS| by the learned 
Doctor's own acknowledgment, greatly perverted and abused, 



* Flut De Isid. et Orir. Open torn. II. p. 354. D. 
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and gave occasion to their confounding God and the creature 
in their worship. He observes that it was the mistake and 
abuse of this one maxim, which was the chief ground both of 
the seeming and real polytheism, not only of the Greeks and 
Europeans, but also of the Egyptians and other Pagans ; they 
concluding, that Jbecause God was all things, and consequent- 
ly all things God, that therefore he ought to be worshipped 
in all things, in all the several parts of the world, and things 
of nature.* 

This learned writer indeed will not allow that the Egyp- 

tiims held the material world, that is, as he explains it, the 

* world considered as inanimate, to be the first and chief God: 

\ bat it follows, from his own account of them, that they held 

the whole animated system of the world to be God: or, as he ' 

expresseth it, << they took the whole system of things, God 

" and the world together, as one deity.'' He observes that 

** the rh crav, or universe, was frequently taken by the Pagan 

" theologers in a comprehensive sense for the Deity with all 

" the extent of its fecundity, or God as displaying himself in 

" the world, or for God and the world both together, the lat- 

" ter being looked upon as nothing but an efflux or emana- 

" ticHi from the former." He adds that " the god Pan, 

<< among the Greeks and barbarians, was understood in this 



* Agreeable to this is what we are told concerning the Chinese, that it is a 
principle universally received among thenii and maintained by the three principal 
«ect8 of China, especially by those of the learned sect, ancient and modem, that 
•11 tilings are the same, one universal substance, only distinguished by accidental 
finins aod qualities. Upon this principle they sacrifice to particular beings, as 
parte of the universal substance, to heaven, earth, mountains, rivers, &c. F. 
Lcmgobardi gives an instance, in one of their learned doctors, T. V. Puen Su, who 
m&A he might well adore the dish of cha or tea he then held in his hand, as know. 
ing that tai kict [i. e. the universal substance] was in it, after the same manner 
that it ii in heaven, and in all other parts of the world. And F. Navarette, in his 
notes on Longobardi*s treatise, says that this Chinese maxim, that all things are 
one and tbe same, is so plain in their books, and so often repeated, that there can 
be no doubt of it. See Longobardi*s treatise, with the notes upon it, in the fifth 
book of Navarette*s account of the empire of China, in the first volume of 
Churchill's Collection, &c. p. 181, 184, 185, 191. 
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<* sense: alid that Ziug and Pan, according to Diodorus Sica- 
" lus, were only two different names of the same deity.** And, 
speaking of those Pagans who acknowledged no higher nn- 
men than the soul of the world, he saith ^< that, as they snp- 
<< posed the whole corporeal world animated to be also the 
<< supreme Deity, > from thence it plainly followed, that the 
<< several parts and members of the world must be parts and 
** members of God."* 

This notion seems to have been very generally recdved 
among the more learned Pagans. That eminent antiquary 
Varro, speaking of what he esteemed the natural and true 
theology, gives it as his own opinion, that '^ God id the soul 
** of the world, and that this world is itself God — ^Deum se 
^* arbitrari esse animam mundi, et hunc ipsum mundum esse 
" Deum."t And to this sense he interprets the celebrated 
verses of Valerius Soranus: 

** Jupiter omnipotens, regum, renimque, deihnque, 

** Progenitor, Genitrizque deikm, Deus unus et omnis.**! 

In these verses Jupiter the omnipotent is represented as the 
Father of kings, of things, and of gods, the Mother of the 
gods, one god and all gods. This Varro understands of the 
world, or the universe. Agreeable to which is that of larchas, 
the bramin, to Apollonius : that ^^ the world is an animal; for 
** it generateth all things, and is both of a male and female 
** nature, performing the part both of father and mother." 
The same notion runs through many of the verses ascribed to 
Orpheus. The reader may see many other testimonies of the 
ancients concerning the world's being God, collected by the 
learned Gataker, in his Annotations on Marcus Antoninus, 
p. 14*5, 146. So much were the heathens possessed with 



* Cudworth's InteL System, p. 343, 344, 555, 
f Apud Augustin. De Civ. Dei, lib. vii. cap. 9. p. 131. 
^ So it is in the Benedictine edition ; in other editions the latter clause of the 
first line runs, <* Regum rex ipse Dei^mque.*' 
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this notion, that because the Jews worshipped no images, and 
performed their adorations to the Deity with hands and 
eyes lifted up to heaven, they concluded that they took hea^ 
ven and the world to be God. Thus Strabo^ who is general- 
ly an exact and judicious writer, praising Moses for his reli- 
gious sentiments of God, saith, he affirmed ^< this one thing 
<' only to be God, which containeth us all, and the earth and 
*< sea, which we call heaven, and the world, and the nature of 

<* the whole,— Jv thto (iSvov ^g^v, rh m^iiypv ifiag a^awaj, xal ytiVf 

Diodorus Siculus, as cited by Fhotius, expresseth himself to the 
same purpose.f 

But none were more strenuous asserters of this notion than 
the Stoics. Arius Didymus, quoted by Eusebius, saith, con- 
cerning the Stoics, that " they call the whole world with all 
** its parts God, and that this is one only. — oXov rhv xo^/xov aiiv 
*^ Totg savrx fi^^Oi 'ff^oaayo^vath ^siv, r^ov di iva fji^vov sTvout''^ Laer- 

tins, in his life of Zeno, explains the doctrine of the Stoics thus, 
that they maintained that <^ the world is governed by mind 
*< and providence : and that this mind passeth through every 
<* part of it,, as the soul doth in us: which yet doth not act in 
^* all parts alike, but in some more, in some less.- — And that 
^* the whole world being a living and rational animal 
'* hath, like our souls, its hegemonical or principal part."§ 
Though they held the whole animated world to be God, yet 
they supposed that the soul of the world acted principally in 
one eminent part of it, which sometimes they called God^ 
by way of eminency; though what this was they were not 
agreed. Zeno, as Velleius in Cicero informs us, said that the 
ether was God.|| Chrysippus, according to Laertius, varied, 
sometimes making it the ether, sometimes the heaven. But 



• Strabo, lib. xvi. p. 1014. Edit. Amstel. 1707. 
f Ap. Phot Biblioth. cod. 244. 
I Pnepar. Evangel, lib. xv.cap. 15. p. 817. 

§ Laert m Zen. lib. vu. segm. 138, 139. U Da Nat. Deor. lib. i. cap. 14^ 
Vol. I. I i 
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Cleanthesi according to the same author, held it to be the 
sun.* This is also what Cicero obsaryes, in his Academics^ 
where he concludes that, << by this disagreement among the 
'' wise, we are compelled to be ignorant who is the Lord orer 
<< us, since we know not whether we serve the sun or the 
** ether." ** Zenoni et reliquis fere Stoicis aether videtur sum* 
** mus deus mente prseditus qu& omnia regantur. Cleanthes — 
*^ Solem dominari et rerum potiri putat. Ita cogimur dissen- 
^* sione sapientum dominum nostrum ignorare, quippe qui 
<^ nesciamus, soli an setheri serviamus."f liutarch represents 
the opinion of the Stoics thus, that ^* they define the essence 
<^ of God to be a fiery spirit endued with intelligence, or, as 
" he elsewhere calls it, a technical fire — ^f rs^tKhv, having no 
<< shape or form, but is changed into whatever it pleases, ahd 
** assimilates itself to all things. — ^That it pervadeth the whole 
** world, and receiveth various denominations from the van- 
^* ous changes of the matter through which it passeth ; and that 
*^ the world is God, and so are the stars, and the earth, hot 
*« especially the Intellect which is in the highest ether.**J 

It cannot but give one concern, to observe Balbus, in Cice- 
ro, amidst excellent reasonings to prove the existence and 
providence of the Deity, from the beauty and order of the 
works of nature, gravely arguing that the world is an animal, 
and hath intelligence ; that it is happy, reasonable, and wise, 
and that therefore the worid is God. This he frequently re- 
peats and insists upon.§ And he ai^ues also from the divinity 



• Laert ubi supra. f Academ. lib. ii cap. 41. 

I Plut. De Piacit. Pbilos. lib. L cap. 6. in the beginning, compared with cajk 
7. at the latter end. Oper. torn. ii. p. 879. 882. Origen therefore does not car- 
ry it too far, when he charges the Stoics with holding that God is corporeal, and 
that they do not scruple to say that he is mutable, and capable of all manner of 
variations, Cont. Cels. lib. i. p. 1 7. And again, he says they were unable to un- 
derstand the true nature of God, as absolutely incorruptible, simple, uncompound- 
ed, and indivisible. Ibid. lib. iv. p. 169. 

§ '< Sapientem esse mundum, similiter beatum, similiter aBtemum.--nec mun. 
« do qukquam melius, ex quo efficitur esse mundum Beum.*' Be Nat. Deer, 
lib. ii. cap. 8. et cap. 15, et seq. 

1 
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of the world to that of the stars ; and that they are animals^ 
and have sense Bxid intelligence. From whence he concludes 
that they are to be reckoned in the number of the gods.* 
And he proves, from the admirable order and constancy of 
their courses and motions, that they themselves have reason 
and understanding, and that they are moved by their own 
sense and divinity.f Thus they asserted the divinity of the 
world, in their disputes against atheism ; and in proving the 
existence of God, they argued upon the supposition of his b^ 
ing the soul of the world. So that their way of reasoning 
against the atheists and Epicureans was so managed as to 
establish their own wrong system, and lay a foundation for 
deifying and worshipping the several parts of the universe. 

In consequence of this their theology, they held that par- 
ticular souls were parts of the divine universal soul, and visi- 
ble and corporeal things parts of his body. " Why should 
" you not think," says Seneca, " that he has some divine 
^' thing existing in him, who is a part of God ? This whole 
*^ in which we are contained is both one thing, and is God: 
*^ we are both his fellows or companions, and his members. — 
^< Quid est autem, cur non existimes in eo divini aliquid ex- 
<< istere, qui Dei pars est ? Totum hoc quo continemur, et 
*< unum est et Deus : et socii ejus sumus et membra.''^ M ar- 



* <* Hac mundi divinitate perspecta, tribuenda est sideribus eadem divinitafi, 
" ut ea quoque rectissime et animantia esse, et seatire atque intelligere dicantur—- 
** ex quo eflScitur in Deorum numero astra esse ducenda." De Nat. Deor. libi, H. 
cap. 15* 

f <* Sequitur ergo ut ipsa sua sponte, suo sensu, ac divinitate moveantur.*^ 
Ibid. cap. 16. et cap. 21. 

f This may perhaps be thought an extravagant flight of Seneca. But the 
same thing in effect is said by that excellent philosopher Epictetus. In answer 
to that question, <* How any one may be convinced that each of his actions are 
under the inspection of God ?'* be insists principally upon this, that ** our 
<< souls are connected and intimately joined to God, being ft,o^4» xal atrervra^fietrti 
*< B%«v — members and distinct portions of his essence.^* So Miss Carter, in her 
translation, well represents the sense. " And must he not," adds Epictetus, *■ be 
«* sensible of every movement of them, as belonging and being co-natural to 
«* himself?" And he there afterwards represents God as ** having made the sun 
*( a small part of himself, if compared with* the whole." Epict. Dissert, lib. i. 
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'CUB Antoninus 6ften describes God under the character of 
« the nature of the whole." See, to this purpose, lib. v. s. 10. 
lib. ix. s. 1. and other places. And he addresses his prayer 
to the world, lib. iv. s. 23. " Whatsoever is agreeable to 
** thee, O comely world, is agreeable to me. — irav fioi <fumpi6^si 
^< S 601, ivd^arov ki w x6<jfieJ' And he adds, " Every thing is 
*« acceptable fruit to me, which thy seasons, O nature, bear. 
<< From thee are all things, in thee all things subsist, to thee 
^< all things return.'* By the world here, and in other places, 
he especially understands the souL of the world, which the 
Stoics made the principle governing part. St. Austin, having 
mentioned Varro's opnion, that the world is God, adds, by 



«hap. 14. So also, in his 2d book, chap. 8. s. 2. he repeats it, that ** man is a 
« distinct portion of the divine essence; and represents him as containing a part 
" of God in himself. And advises persons to consider when they are feeding and 
** exercising, that it is a God they feed, and a God they exercise, and that tih^ 
*' continually carry a God about with them.** In like manner, Marcus Antoni- 
nus, speaking of the demon or genius, which Jupiter hath given to every man 
to be his leader and conductor, by which he means every man's rational soul, 
calls it «sra0'(r«r/M» leturtvt which Gataker translates " particulam a se avulsam—* 
** a small part pludced from himself/* Anton, lib. v. s. 27. The note upon 
this passage, in the Glasgow translation of Antoninus' Meditations, is this, that 
'* the Stoics conceived the Divine Substance to be an infinitely diffused and all- 
«' pervading ether, the seat of all wisdom, power, and goodness ; and that our 
<* souls were small particles of this ether ; and that even those of brutes were 
*• particles of the same, more immersed and entangled in the grosser elements." 
Antoninus elsewhere represents the soul as A^opfasa, an efflux or emanation from 
the Governor of the world. Lib. ii. s. 4. And he calls every man's mind or 
rational soul the Divinity within him, and the God within him. Lib. ii. s. 15. 
lib. iii. s. 5, et 16. lib. v. s. 10. Seneca frequently uses the same manner of ex- 
pression. But this was far from being a doctrine peculiar to the Stoics. It was 
shown before that it was the avowed doctrine of Pythagoras and all the I^tha- 
^reans. See above, p. 218. And Cicero seems to represent it as the general 
opinion of the wisest and most learned men, " A qua [Natura Deorutn] ut doc- 
** tissimis sapientissimisque placuit, haustos animos et libatos habemus." De 
Divinat. lib. i. cap. 49. To this Horace refers, when he calls the soul *« divins 
« particulam aurar." And Virgil, in those noted verses of his Georgics, lib. iv. 
vers. 220, et seq. and ^neid, lib. vi. ver. 724. et seq. Plato has several passages 
4hat seem to look this way, as the learned author of the Divine Legation of 
Moses has shown ; but it must be also acknowledged that there arc other pas- 
isages in jiis works, which have a contrary appearance.' 
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way of explication, as from Varro himself, that " as a wise 
^ man, though consisting of body and soul, is denominated 
** wise from his soul, so, though the world consisteth of body 
*^ as well as soul, yet it is from the soul that it is called 
" God. — Sicut hominem sapientem, cum sit ex corpore et ani- 
<' mo, tamcn ab animo dici sapientem ita mundum dici Deum 
** ab animo, cum sit ex animo et corpore."* Lactantius' 
censure upon these philosophers is certainly very just. That 
" under the name of nature they comprehend things which 
** are entirely different from one another, God and the world, 
<< the artificer and his workmanship ; and say that the one 
** can do nothing without the otlier ; as if nature were God 
** and the world mixed together; for sometimes they so con- 
*« found them, as to make God to be the soul of the world, 
*« and the world to be the body of God. — Naturae nomine 
** res diversissimas comprehend unt, Deum et mundum ; arti- 
^< ficem et opus : dicuntque alterum sine altero nihil posse : 
^< tanquam natura sit Deus mundo permixtus : nam interdum 
^< sic confundunt, ut sit Deus ipsa mens mundi, et mundus sit 
** corpus Dei." 

It were well if the absurdity of this way of philosophizing 
were the worst of it. But besides that it gave occasion to 
some of those extravagant flights of the Stoics, so unbecom- 
ing dependent creatures, as if they had a divinity and suflS- 
ciency in themselves, which placed them in several respects 
• on an equality with God ; this notion was made use of for 
supporting the Pagan idolatry, and was therefore of the most 
pernicious consequence to the interests of religion. For, upon 
this principle, as was hinted before, they deified the several 
parts of the world, and things of nature, and worshipped 
them as gods or parts of God. Cicero, in his Academics, 
gives this representation of the sentiments of the Stoics : that 
they held that <^ this world is wise, and hath a mind or 
*^ soul, whereby it formed or fabricated both it and itself,f 



* Ap. August. De Civit. Dei, lib.vii. cap. vi. p. 129. et ibid. cap. 9. p« 131. 
f This 'way of talkfhg, as if God made himself, though very improper and 
absurd, was used not oaly by the Stoics, but by Plato and others of the philosophers. 
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<< and orderetfay moveth, and governeth all things : and that 
<^ the sun, moon, all the stars, the earth and sea are gods: 
** because a certain animal intelligence pervadeth and passeth 
** through all things. — Hunc mundum esse sapientem, habere 
<^ mentem, qua et se et ipsum &bricata sit, et omnia mode- 
'^ retur^ moveat, regat, erit persuasum etiam solem, lunam, 
*^ Stellas omnes, terram, mare, Deos esse : quod quaedam ani- 
<^ mails inteliigentia per omnia permeat et transeat."* In like 
manner, the great and learned Varro expressly says that 
*< the soul of the world, and its parts, are the true gods :" 
and represents this as the sentiment of those who had the 
justest notions, and were acquainted with the secrets of learn- 
ing. '^ Dicit Varro antiquos simulacra Deorum, et insignia, 
*' ornatusque finxisse ; quae, cum oculis animadvertissent hi 
<' qui adissent doctrinae mysteria, possent animam mundi ac 
** partes ejus, id est, veros Deos animo videre." f Thus it 
appears, that the one God of these philosophers was really an 
aggregate of deities. The unity of God they pleaded for 
was the unity of the world, which consisteth of innumerable 
parts : and accordingly the great stoical argument to prove 
that there is one God was, that there is but one world ; but 
this one divinity was multiplied into as many gods as their 
were parts of the world, all animated by the same universal 
soul, and all of them parts of the one God. This theology 
or philosophy therefore furnished a pretext for worshipping 
the several parts of the world, and the powers and virtues . 
diffused through the parts of it, under the name of the popu- 
lar divinities. J And thus, instead of curing the popular su- 
perstition and polytheism, they confirmed and established it, 



* Cic Academ. lib. ii* cap. 37. 

t Ap. August. De Civ. Dei, lib. vii. cap. 5. p. 128. 

I Thus St. Austin, speaking of what were called the Dii majorum gentium. 
Jupiter, Juno, Saturn, Neptune, Vulcan, ^Vesta, and others, observes ** that 
" Varro endeavoured to apply them to the elements and parts of the worE— 
** Quos Varro conatur ad mundi partes sive elementa transferre.'* De Ci?. IM 
lib. viii. cap. 5. 
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and, and as Plutarch charges the Stoics, filled the air, heaven, 
eM*th, and sea with gods. '^ 

Even after Christianity had s^ad abroad its salutary light, 
sotne of the most eminent pagan philosophers made use of 
this very notion to justify the heathen polytheism. The ce- 
lebrated Plotinus, speaking of the soul of the world, saith 
that *^ by this,'' that is, by its soul, <^ the world is a god : and 
<< the sun is also a god, because animated, and so are the 
** other stars — M ra^njv I xSe/Mg Sds ^shg, ten dk koI fXiog ^shg, Sri 
^ ^/^^^^^y ^ ^^ ^^^ o^fjK." f Proclus has a long dispute to 
prove that not only the stars are animated, but also all the 
other suUunary bodies or elements. ^* If the world," says 
he, *< be a happy god, then none of the parts of it are god- 
<^ less, or devoid of providence." And he goes on to show 
that they partake of the divinity of the whole. % 

It is a just observation of the learned Dr. Cudworth, con- 
cerning the latter Platonists and Pythagoreans, that, ^^ in 
*< their philosophy, they designedly laid a foundation for their 
^< polytheism and creature-worship, that is, for their coamo- 
*^ latry, astrolatry, and demonolatry ;" thdr idolatrous wor- 
ship of the world, of the stars, and of demons. Intel. Syst. 
p. 693. And having shown, that << the world was to some 
^ of them the body, to others the temple of God, and in 
*^ ekher sense to be worshipped," he adds, *^ thus we see 
^.that the pagans were universally cosmolatrse, or worid wor* 
^' ahippers, in one sense or other ; not that they worshipped 
^ the world, as a dead inanimate thing, but either as the body 
*^ of God, or as the temple or image of God." But he ob- 
serves, that << neither of them terminated their worship in 
^^ that which was sensible or visible only, but in that great 
<* mind or soul, which framed and govemeth the whole 
^ world understandingly." Ibid. p. 588, 539. And he had 
said before, concerning those who held God to be the soul of 



* De CommuD. Notit. adders. Stoicos, torn. iL p. 1075. 

f Ennead. lib. v. cap. 2. p. 485. E. 

t Proclus, in Tim. Plat lib. iv. apud Cudw. Intel. Syst. p. 937. 
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the world, that ** they worshipped the several parts and 
^* members of the world, not as being themselves so many 
<< gods, but as parts of one God, or as his powers and virtaes, 
<^ as making up one God in the whole, which yet might be 
** worshipped in its several parts."* Ibid. p. 536, 537. To 
the same purpose, he elsewhere tells us, that *^ these per- 
<< sonated and deified things of nature were not themselves 
*< properly and directly worshipped by the intelligent Pagans 
^ (who acknowledged no inanimate thing for a God), so as to 
** terminate their worship ultimately in them ; but either re- 
'< latively only to the suprenfie God, or elsey at most, in a way 
,*< of complication with him, whose effects and images they 
<* are ; that they were not so much themselves worshipped, 
<< as God was worshipped in them.'' Ibid, p, 515. Thk is 
the most plausible thing that can possibly be said for them, 
and is the pretence which has been made use of by the ablest 
and most refined apologists for idolatry in all ages : and yel 
it is an apology which, if it had any force, might be ext^ided 
to vindicate the paying religious worship to every thing in 
nature^ under pretence of worshipping God in it. And 
whereas it is here said, that, at most, they only worshipped the 
things of nature << in a way of complication with God, whose 
^* effects and images they are," what is this but to say that 
in their worship they mixed and confounded the creature 
with the Creator? And accordingly they arrived to that pitch 
of extravagance, as the Doctor owns, << as to call every thing 
<< by the name of God, and God by the name of eveiy 
<^ thing." This excellent writer himself, though he some- 
times seems willing to apologize for the Pagan idolatry, yet 
has passed this just censure upon it. That ^^ the Pagans did 
<< not worship God according to his singular and incom- 
<^ municable, his peerless and incomprehensible nature, bat 



* It is however to be observed, that they so explained this matter, that these 
several parts of God were each of them to be regarded and worshipped as so 
many particular deities, or distinct gods and goddessesi as the learned Doctor 
himself sometimes acknowledges. 
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<< mingled creature-worship with the worship of the Creator. 
'* And that the worshipping God, in his various gifts and ef- 
<< fects, under personal names, is a thing in itself absurd, and 
^ may also prove a great inlet to atheism, when the things 
<< themselves come to be called by those names ; as if the 
^< good things of nature were the only deities* To worship 
<< the corporeal world as the one supreme God, and the se- 
<< veral parts of it as members of God, is plainly to confound 
^ God Md the creature, and not to worship him as the Creap- 
^ tor, and according to his separate nature." * 

It appears from the observations which have been madei 
how'KtrAngely the philosophers, even those of them that were 
raia^t celebrated and admired, were lost and bewildered in 
ihdrown'feasonings, in things of the highest importance: and 
cdnefequiSntly how unfit they were to guide the people in re- 
'ligi6b, and to recover them from their idolatry and poly- 
"diefam. This furnishes a manifest and convincing proof of 
the weakness of human reason when left to itself in these mat- 
ten^imd of the delusions of science falsely so called. It was 
therefore upon the justest grounds, that the apostle gave that 
caution, << Beware lest any man spoil you through philoso- 
'*« phy and vain deceit" 



* Siie the oobtents prefixed by him to bis 4tfa chapter, sect. Ivii. This was 
what this learned writer proposed particularly to show, and it is a pity that he did 
not accomplish this part of his great work. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

The greatest and best of the ancient Pagan phUosephen generalfy esepretted them^- 
selves in the polytheistic strain ; and, instead of leading the people to the one tnm 
Gody they spoke of a plurality ofgodsy even m their most serious discourses* T^hey 
ascribed those works to the gods, and directed those duties to he rendered to them, 
Vfhich properly belong to the Supreme. 

Another thing to be observed concerning the ancient Pa- 
gan philosophers, and which shows how improper they wore 
to bring the people to a right knowledge of God and rdigioD} 
and to turn them from their superstition and idolatry, i% 
that they generally fell into the common language of poly- 
theism, and talked as much of the gods as any of the people^ 
and this even in their most serious discourses. Instead of 
urging the worship of the one true God, and endeavoaring to 
preserve on the minds of men a sense of the infinite distance 
between him and all other beings whatsoever, they ream- 
mended to the veneration of the people a plurality of deitiesi 
to whom they gave those peculiar attributes and i honours 
which were due to him alone. Zaleucus, the Locrian, who 
may be regarded as having been a wise philosopher as well as 
lawgiver, in his celebrated prooemium or preface to his laws, 
where he argues from the evidences of the divine power, wis- 
dom, and goodness, in the orderly disposition of things in the 
universe, does not lead the people to the acknowledgment of 
the one true supreme God, but of a plurality of gods. See 
the passage quoted above, chap. 2d, p. 62, to which I now 
add, that he afterwards goes on to urge it upon them as their 
duty " to remember the gods, both that they really exist, and 
" that they inflict judgments upon unrighteous persons."* To 
the same purpose, Archytas, a celebrated Pythagorean, in the 
fragments of his work, De Lege, preserved by Stobaeus, de- 
livers himself in this manner, that ^^ the first law of the consti- 
*^ tution should be for the support of what relates to the gods. 



* Apud Stob. Serm. 42. 
5 
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<< the demons, and our parents.'' The learned Bishop of 
Gloucester, who takes notice of this, observes that, ^^ in like 
<< manner, if we may believe antiquity, all their civil institutes 
« were prefaced ; its constant phrase being, when speaking of 
** a legislator, htixCofiu tt^v voktniav wxo ^luiv &^6/i6vog. * — He set 
** in order the polity, beginning from the gods." 

It has been already observed concerning that best of the an- 
cient philosophers, Socrates, that, in those excellent discourses 
of his with Aristodemus and Euthydemus, in which he treats 
particularly of religion and the Deity, he all along speaks of 
God and the gods promiscuously, as the authors of the human 
frame, and oi all the good things we enjoy. And to this pro- 
bably Velleius, in Cicero, refers, when he blames Xenophon 
for introducing Socrates as mentioning now one, then many 
gods. ** Modo unum, tum ^utem plures deos." f The same 
Socrates, speaking of the unwritten laws, as he calls them, 
which are observed after the same manner in all places, and 
which he supposes not to have been made by men, since all 
men are not of one language, nor could meet together to con- 
sult about them and enact them, but to have been given by 
the gods themselves to mankind, mentions it, in the first place, 
as a universal law received among all men, " rig ^e^g aZm — 
<^ to worship the gods." As if it were the law of nature ob- 
ligatory on all mankind, to worship not one God only, but a 
plurality of deities. Xenophon mentions it to the praise of 
Socrates, that whereas " 0/ mXKol — the generality of men, sup- 
posing that there are some things which the gods know, and 
other things which they do not know, Socrates was of opi- 
^* nion that the gods know .all things, both the things which 
*^ are said, and the things which are done, and even the things 
^* which are deliberated upon in secret : and that they are 
« every where present, and. give significations to men concem- 
** ing all human affairs."^: A noble sentence this, if applied 






• DiT. Leg/of Moses, yoL I. p. 112. Edit. 4th. 

t De. Nat Deor. lib. i. cap. 12. 

\ Xen. Memorab. Socrat lib. iy. 8. 19. p. 527. Edit Sympson. 
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to the one true God: but when applied to a mnltipliciey of 
gods, tended to mislead the people, and to confirm them hi 
their polytheism, as if there was a number of omniscient, om- 
nipresent deities. The same observation may be made con- 
cerning a remarkable saying of Thales, mentioned by Laar- 
tius : being asked. Whether a man in his unjust actions can 
escape the notice of the gods ? He answered, No, not in his 
thoughts. * 

Plato, in his arguings for the existence of a Deit^' agaifist 
the atheists, which he professedly undertakes in his tenth book 
of laws, speaks all along Jof gods in the plural;^ The point he 
sets himself to prove in opposition to Atheism, which he repre- 
sents as at that time much prevailing, is not that there is one 
God, but that there are gods. And, in the beginning of that 
book, he introduces one of his dialogists as saying << that it is 
<* easy to prove the existence of the gods : the earth, the son 
<< the stars, and the universe, and the well-ordered variety of 
<< seasons, show it: as also the consent both of Crreeksand 
<< barbarians, who all agree that there are gods.^f In like 
manner, when, in the same tenth book of laws, he argues for a 
Providence, what he undertakes to prove is, That the gods 
take care of mankind and their a£Pairs, and do not neglect 
even small matters, j: And, in his Epinomis, or sequel to his 
books of laws, he lays it down as a principle, ^< ug shi ^u>i htfti- 
*' XsfMsvot 'ffdnttiv 6[j4%^m xolI fisyd>Mv,^^ § That *• the gods exist^ 
<< and take care of all things, both small and great." And, in 
his whole disputation on that subject, it is the providence of 
the gods that he asserts, and even of the gods which are ap- 
pointed by the laws. 

Cicero has many noble passages relating to the existence of 
a Deity, and a Providence. But they tend to lead the people 
not so much to the acknowledgment of the one supreme God, 



• Laert. lib. i. segm. 36. ^ 

f Plato Oper. p. 664. £. Edit. Fie. Ludg. 1590. 

\ Ibid. p. 670, 671. § Ibid. p. 700. E. 
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as of- ft multiplidty> of gods. Some notice was taken of this 
before^ in the second chapter of this work. To which I now 
add, that when he is speaking of the consent of nations, be 
seems to make it relate, as Plato had done before him, not to 
the belief of one supreme Cause and Author of all things, 
bat to a plurality of gods or divine powers* He obs^ves, 
that '< it is a strong argument to engage us to believe that 
<* there are gods, that there is no nation so wild and savage, 
*^ no man so rude and uncultivated, whose mkid is not im- 
** bned with, the opinion that there, are gods. Many have 
<* wrong sentiments concerning the gods, but all think there 
'^is a divine power, and nature/'* Headds^that <<in 
^ every thing, tbe consent of all nations is to be looked upon 
<^ as the law of nature. — Ut porro firmissimum hoc adfevri 
^ videtur cur deos esse credamus, quod nulla gens tarn fera, 
^ nemo omnium tarn sit immanis^ ci^us mentem non imbuerit 
^< deorum opinio. Multi de diis prava sentiunt, omnes 
^ antera esse vim et naturam divinam arbitrantur. — Omniau- 
<* tern itt re consensio omnium gentium, lex naturae putanda 
^^efti'f And: again he says^ that *<it is as it were, en- 
^' graven on the minds of all men that there are gods. 
'^-Whatrthj^ are is not agreed^ but that they are is daued by 
M nonei-i^mnibus innatum est^ et animo quasi insculptum, 
c^esise deos; quales sint varium est; esse nemo negat.":|: 
And Cota represents it.a^ a thing in which all mea agree, ex- 
cept those that are very imfxious,^ and . which could never be 
erased fOnt erf" his mind» that there are gods* <* Quod inter 
<* omnes, nidi admodum impio6> <x)nvenit, mihi quid^m es. 
" animo exuri non potest, esse deos."§ Many other pas- 
sages might be produced, in which the consent of nations is 



* But then it is to be observed, that though all are here supposed to believe that 
there is a divine nature and power, yet many imagined that this divine nature 
and power resided in a multitude of deities. 

t TuscuL Disput. lib. i. cap. 13. i De Nat. Deor. lib. ii. cap. 4. 

§ Ibid. lib. iii. cap. 3, 
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urged to show that there are gods.* The itaiAe (Hmdn^km i§ 
drawn from the pulchritude and order of the universe^ and 
other arguments usoaliy brought in proof of a Deity. Bal- 
bus, the Stoic, in Cicero's second book, De Natur& Deonun, 
having mentioned some of those arguments, says that ** he 
<< that considers them will be forced to confess that there are 
<< gods. — Haec et innumerabilia ex eodem genere qui videat, 
<< nonne cogitur profiteri deos esse ?*' He expresses himself 
to the same purpose^ in several other parts of that book. Thus, 
as was before observed, their very disputes agamst atheism 
were so managed, as to uphold and maintain the public poly- 
theism, and were not so much directed to prove that there is 
one Supreme God, as that there are many gods; all of whom 
are to be honoured and adored. When Balbus sets himsdf 
to show that the world is governed by Divine Providence^ 
which he does admirably well, what he proposes to prove is, 
that it is by the providence of the gods that the world is ad- 
ministered and governed. << Deorum providentia mundum 
*' administrari«"f And again, that the world and all its parts 
were constituted in the beginning, and are at all times admin- 
istered and governed by the providence of the gods* << Dico 
<< igitnr providentia deorum, mundum et omnes mundi partes, 
<< et initio constitutas esse, et omni tempore administrari«"j: To 
the same purpose Cicero observes, in his first book of laws, that 
<< all nature is governed by the power^ reason, authori^, 
'< mind, divinity, of the immortal gods. — ^Deorum immorta- 
'^ lium, vi, ratione, potestate, mente, numine naturam om- 
*< nem regi."$ And in his second book of laws, he lays it 



* There is a remarkable passage of Seneca to the same purpose^ in the begm- 
ning of his 117th epistle. *' Apud nos veritatis argumentum est aliquid omni- 
'* bus videri : tanquf^m deos esse inter alia sic coUigimus, quod omnibus de Diis 
** opinio insita est, nee ulla gens usqufLm est adeo extra leges moresque projects, 
'* ut non aliquos deos credat.'* 

t De Nat Deor. lib. il cap. 29. p. 175. Edit Davis. 2do. 

\ Ibid. lib. ii. cap. 29. p. 1 77. 

§ De Leg. lib. i. cap. 7. p. 25. Edit. Davis. 4to. 
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down as a principle^ that *^ the citizens should, in the first 
<* place, be persuaded, that the gods are the lords and order* 
*< ers of all things, and that whatsoever things are done in 
^^ the world, are done and directed by their divine power and 
<' authority : that they deserve highly of the whole human 
*' race, and diligently inspect what every man is, what he 
** does, what secret faults he is guilty of, with what disposi- 
*^ tions of mind and what degree of piety he exerciseth him- 
** self in the offices of religion ; and that they take an account 
<< both of good and bad men. For," says he, << the minds 
*' that have imbibed these sentiments will not deviate far from 
^ that way of thinking, which is both profitable and true.^*— 
^* Sit hoc jam in principio persuasum civibus, dominos esse 
^^ omnium rerum et moderatores deos : eaque quae geruntur 
<< eorum geri ditione et numine ; eosdemque optime de genere 
^ hominum mereri, et qualis quisque sit, quid agat, quid in 
^* se admittat, qua mente, qufi pietate colat religiones, intueri ; 
** piorumque et impiorum habere rationem. His enim rebus 
^ imbutse mentes baud sane abhorrebunt ab utili ac verd sen- 
<< tentiS."* To this may be added a fine passage of Balbns 
in Cicero's second book of the nature of the gods, which 
would have been admirable, if he had applied it to the 
worship of the one true God. ** The best worship of the 
<<gods," saith he, •" and which is at the same time the most 
<< chaste, holy, and full of piety, is that, with a pure, upright, 
<< incorrupt mind, and voice we should render them the ve« 
f* neration which is due.*— CulCus deorum est optimus, idemque 
<< castissimus atque sanctissimus, plenissimusque pictatis, ut 
<*eospura, integra, incorrupta et mente et voce veneremur.^f 
Such was the language of the wisest and best of ancient Pa- 
gan philosophers. They generally spoke not of one Ood 
only, but of the gods ; and if they sometimes mentioned 
God in the singular, as Cicero talks of ^^ aliquis efiector aut 



* De Leg. lib. iL cap. 7. p. 94, 95. 

f De Nat. Dear. lib. ii. cap. 28. p. 174. 
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^ moderator tand operis," they ascribe no more to him thaa 
they do at other times to the gods in the plural; as if thve 
were many that shared with him in the divinity, and were 
along with him, ^* domini omnium rerum et moderatoreih— 
^<.^ lords and governors of all things." And accordingly it is 
usual with them to speak of God and the gods promiacuously ; 
which tended to encourage and confirm the people in their 
idolatry and polytheism. It is true that, after Christianity 
bad di£Pused its glorious light, the notion of the one supreme 
God became more familiar to the heathens, and many even 
of the vulgar were more sensible of the vanity of polytheism, 
The philosophers also asserted the one supreme Deity more 
clearly and fully than they had done before. And yet still 
continued to express themselves in a manner which had 
a tendency to uphold and maintain the common established 
polytheism and idolatry, derived to them from their ancestors. 
I shall on this occasion take particular notice of two very emi- 
nent philosophers, both of whom flourished after Christian!^ 
bad made some progress in the world, Epictetus and Marcus 
Antoninus. 

I shall begin w^ith Epictetus. He often uses the word God 
in the singular number, and yet frequently falls into the poly- 
tbeistical manner of expression. <' Be assured," says he, in his 
Enchiridon, * " that the essential property of piety towards 
*^ the gods is to form right opinions concerning them, as ex- 
" isting and governing the universe with goodness and justice. 
" And fix yourself in this resolution to obey them, and wit 
<< lingly to follow them in all events, as produced by the most 
" perfect understanding: for thus you will never find feult 
** with the gods, nor accuse them as neglecting you.''f Here 
he makes true piety consist in entertaining right notions of 
the gods, and in obeying and following them : and he repre- 
sents the gods as governing the world with the most perfect 



* Epict. Enchir. cap. 51. Ed. Upton. In the common editions it is cap. 38. 
f Tt is with pleasure I make use of Miss Carter's excellent translation of this 
and other passages of Epictetus. 
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imderBtanding, justice, and goodness. With this may be 
Bompared an admired passage in his Dissertations. '< The 
^* philosophers say that we are first to learn that tliere is a 
^* Crod, and that his providence directs the whole; and that 
^< it is impossible to conceal from him not only our actions^ 
'* but even our thoughts and emotions. We are next to learn 
'^ what the gods are, for such as they are found to be, suck 
** must he^ that would please and obey them to the utmost of 
^* his power, endeavour to be. — And in all his words and ac- 
^ tions behave as an imitator of God."* Here the words God 
and gods are used promiscuously. It is undoubtedly a lesson 
of great importance first to know that God is, and next what 
he is. But Epictetus expresses it thus, that we are first to 
learn that God is, or that there is a God, and next what the 
gods are. He urges it as a duty, that a man should, in all his 
words and actions, behave as an imitator of God. The same 
thing he says with respect to the gods. *^ Such as the gods 
** are^ such must he, that would please and obey them to the 
** utmost of his power, endeavour to be." He speaks of God's 
directing the whole by his providence: and he had said the 
same thing of the gods in still stronger terms in the passage 
above quoted from his Enchiridion. He here likewise ob- 
serves that nothing can be concealed from God : and he else- 
where makes the same supposition concerning the gods. 
•• Are not the gods," says he, " every where at the same dis- 
•* tance? Do not they every where equally see what is doing?"f 
%)eaking of the desires and aversions, he saith, ^^ yield them 
** up to Jupiter and the other gods: give thyself up to these* 
*• let these govern." The title and design of the 13th chapter 
of the first book of his Dissertations, is to show how every 
thing may be performed acceptably to the gods: and he 
there talks of the laws of the gods as what men are oblig- 
ed to obey. When he mentions the celebrated saying of 



* Epict. Dissert. Book ii. chap. 14. s. 2. 

f Book IT. chap. 4. at the end of that chapter. 

Vol. I. L 1 
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Socratei) in one place he has it thus, << if It pleaaes God» 
<« io let it bes** in another, << if it pkaaet the gods, so let it 
« bew''* He supposes reason to be given to men bjr the gods.f 
And, speaking of a man's having subdued his ill natore^ his 
reviling and effeminacy, and having acquired good habits, he 
adds, ^ these things you have from yonrsdf and from the 
" gods.*" Book IV. chap. 4. s. 6. 

I shall next produce some passages from that excdlent em- 
peror and philosopher, Marcus Antoninus. << If there are no 
^ gods,** saith he^ << or if they have no regard to human af- 
" fidrs, why should I desire to live in a world without gods, 
*< and without providence ? But gods undoubtedly there ar^ 
^* and they regard human affairs.^' What he here asserts as 
certain and undoubted is, that there are gods, and the provi* 
dence he speaks of is the providence of the gods.f He gives 
it as an important advice, << In all things invoke the gods— 
** if &roMF/ ^gg «r/xaX5."j Upon which Gataker observes that 
this is a pious advice, if the heathen polytheism were separated 
from iL << Pium monitum, si ethnicismi ^oXu^c/a resecetur." 
And the same observation may be made on many other pas- 
sages in Antoninus* Meditations. At the end of his first 
book, he expressed his thankfulness to the gods, for the bene- 
fit of education, for good friends, tutors, parents, virtuous dis- 
positions, for having been preserved from temptations, and 
placed in advantageous circumstances for improvement. These 
things he ascribes to the goodness or beneficence of the gods, 
hi2i¥ iiffftya. And, in the 40th section of his ninth book, he di- 
rects men to pray to the gods, as having power to enable us 
to do our duty. And he there speaks of the gods as giving 



* Epict. Dissert book L chap. 29. s. 5. compared with the Ust chapter of the 
Enchiridion. 

f Ibid, book iii. chap. 24. s. 1. This is agreeable to the Stoical maxim, *< Pm- 
*< dentiam et mentem a diis ad homines penrenisse.** Cic. De Nat. Dtor. liU 
ii. cap. 51. 

I Antoninus* Meditations, book ii. s. 11. 

§ Ibid, book vi s. 23r. So Epictetus sajs iv^* f^V ^uTt. Dissert Ub. i. cap. 1. a. 2. 
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118 their aasistaneey eren in things which they have put in our 
own power. Ttie whole of what he there says is admirable^ 
if applied to the one true Ood. And this, with other pas* 
sages of the like kind, especially his giving thanks, in the pas- 
sage just now mentioned, for the advantages he had been fa- 
Toored with, have been produced as a proof that *^ this em- 
** peror plainly depended on God for sanctifying influences; 
<^ and, with the deepest humility and simplicity of heart, ao- 
<^ knowledges that he owes to God's preventing grace, in hi^ 
<< providence about him, all those virtuous dispositions in which 
<^ he had any delight or complacency."* Thus it is that 
Christie writers are apt to apply their own ideas of things, 
which they borrowed from the Holy Scriptures, to the writ- 
ings of the heathen philosophers. But Antoninus, in the pas- 
sages here referred to, makes no mention of the one supreme 
Ood. The prayers for assistance, the praises and thanksgiv- 
ings for benefits received, arc rendered not to God, but to 
the gods. The gods are made the objects of trust and depen- 
dence, and the people are led to place that confidence in them 
which is due to God alone. And this makes a very remarka- 
ble difference between the precepts and duties of religion as 
delivered by him, and those which are prescribed in the Holy 
Scriptures.f 



* See the conclusion of the life of M. Antoninus» prefixed to the Glaigopr 
tfanslation of his Meditations, p. 71, 73. 

f It is not improper to observe, on this occasion, that it is no unusual thing for 
Christian writers, in their quotations from heathen authors, to produce panagcs re- 
lating to the gods, as a proof Aat the heathens acknowledged the government aad 
attributes of the Deity, in the Christian sense. An eminent divine, whom I have 

had occasion to mention before^ has undertaken to show diat, by the mere light 
of their ovm unassisted reason, without any help from revelation and tradition, 
the heathens **had a knowledge isnd firm persuasion, that there existed one 
*'underived, eternal, supreme, intelligent Being, Creator and Governor of the 
** universe, good, placable, a punisher of vice, and rewarder of virtue^ whom they 
** thought it th^ duty to worship, to pray to him, to praise him ; and this Seing 
** they called God.'* Dr. Sykes* Principles and Connection of Natural and Re- 
vealed relfgion, chap. xiv. p. 362, et seq. He endeavours to prove the several 
parts of this proposition distinctly by express teatimonies from the heathen writers. 
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The passages to be further produced will set this in a still 
clearer light. Antoninus observes that ^^ our natural consti- 
*< tution and furniture is intended to engage ua in kind- 



Most of them are the same that are produced by the learned Dr. Cudworth, ^ 
iBfMt remarkable of which are considered in the course of this work. If it bi iL 
lowed that some of them speak of the ooo true God (the knowledge of whom «a% 
at I haye shown, communicated from the beginning, though afterwards amasing- 
If corrupted and depraved), yet still it remains to be proved that they deiMi 
fM» merely from the researches of their own rMson, without any assistance ita» 
nidation or tradition* And this our learned author stroo|^y asserts, but baa Ht 
prared. But, to pass this by at present, what I would now observe is, tha^ ai 
proving the several parts of the above-mentioned proposition, he promiscuously pro- 
duces passages which speak of God and of the gods. Thus, to prove that dwy 
held that God is omniscient and omnipotent, he produces passages fiom Socntn 
and Plato, in which it is said, that the gods see and know all things : aa ako thai 
they have power to do whatever can be doncb To show that they believed that 
God governs the world by his providence, he produces passages whidi ascribe the 
government of the world to the gods. He observes that «* Cicero well arguei, 
** that if we grant that God is an intelligent being, we must grant that he dtSBdi 
** and governs all things.** And yet Cicero^ in that passage, as he himself quotes 
it, speaks not of God in the singular number, but of the gods. ** Si concedimos 
«* intelh'gentes esse deos, concedimus etiam providentes, et remm qoidem maii- 
** marum.** De Nat. I>eor. lib. ii. "When he comes to prove that part of his pr> 
position, that they believed the one God, the Creator and Governor of the wori4 
to be good, placable, the punisher of vice, and the rewarder of virtue, he produces 
passages to show that « the heathens believed that the gods are placable; buttliat 
*< however placable the gods were deemed, yet they were looked upon as the aven- 
*< gers of evil, and the rewarders of good actions.** In like manner, when he is 
to show that the heathens maintained that God is to be worshipped, he expresses 
it thus, that *' the sentiments they maintained concerning the gods must neoea- 
" sarily lead men to pay them a proper worship, to prayer, praise, thankfiohMM^ 
■* and submission to their will ; and that effect was produced ; and these duties were 
** acknowledged to be due.*' And accordingly most of the passages he mentioiis 
relate to the worshipping of the gods. And, in general, it may be observed, that 
when he proposes to prove that the heathens had a knowledge and persuaami of 
the attributes of the one true God, most of the testimonies he brings relate not to 
the one supreme God, but to the gods ; which shows that though the idea of one 
God was not utterly extinguished among the Pagans, yet it was generally con- 
founded with a multiplicity of idol deities, to whom they applied the peculiar at- 
tributes and worship due to the one supreme God: and that Jupiter, whom they 
vulgarly regarded as the supreme, and to whom some of the passages cited bj^c 
Doctor immediately refer, was really no more than the chief of their idol deitiaB. 
And even among the philosophers themselves, God and the world was frequently 
confounded together, as making up one divinity. 
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<* nea to all men» and in obedience to the gods.***-' Andy 
in another passage to the same purpose, he represents it as our 
dutff while life continues, <* to worship, and praise, or celebrate 
** the gods, ^i^f esCm xotJ su^ij/ce^, and to do good to men."f 
And again, ** love mankind," says he, ^< and be obedient to 
^' the gods."j: To obey God, and do good to men, is certainly a 
noble summary of our duty. What a pity it is that such fine 
precepts and sentiments should be weakened and debased by 
ai^lying them to a multiplicity of gods! For who are these 
gods whom we are bound to obey? Or, how far are we to 
obey them? This is to cast the mind into perplexing uncer* 
tainties, and to encourage polytheism. 

Antonine urges to meekness from the example of the gods. 
** The gods,'' saith he, ^* exercise meekness and patience to- 
'* wards men, and even aid them in the pursuit of some things^ 
<< as of health, wealth, glory. So gracious are they ! You may 
^ be so too."$ And he elsewhere supposes *^ the gods to bear 
^' with a wicked world through a long eternity ."|| 

He frequently represents the gods as the causes and or- 
derers of all things. ^* Does any thing befall uie?" says he^ 
*' I accept it, as referring it to the gods, the fountain of all 
^< things, from whom all things are ordered in a fixed series.'^f 
Gataker, in his note upon this passage, produces several t^xts 
of Scripture to show that pious men ascribe all things, what- 
soever events befall them, to God. But there is this difference 
between the doctrine of the Scriptures on that head and that 
of Antonine, that what they teach us to refer to God as the 
supreme Disposer, he referreth to the gods. In the begin- 
ning of his tenth book, sect. 1. he gives excellent advices about 



* Anton. Med. book iii. & 9. f Ibid, book ▼. s. 35. 

t Ibid, book vii. 8. 31. § Ibid, book «. s. 1 1, et 8. 27. 

{ Ibid, book tii s. 70. 

^ Ibid, book Tiii. t. 23. In this and other passages here dted I make use of 
the (jHatgow tnmskition of Antoninus* Meditations, nbich appears to me to be a 
faithfbl and elegant one. 
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our being satisfied with the state we are in, whatsoerer it ii^ 
and being pleased in every circumstance : but here aiao k 
speaks in the polytheistic strain. << Persuade thyaet^" saith 
he *< that thou hast all things: all is right and well with diee^ 
^ and comes to thee from the gods. And all shall be rigk 
<* and well for thee which they please togire, and which tfacy 
'< are about to give, for the safety of the perfect animaL'' Here 
he q)eaks of all things as coming to us firom the gods; that all 
is right which they please to give or iq>point: and r q w ei entB 
them as ordering all things for the safety of the universe, wUdi 
he there calls the most perfect animal,* and describes, by Gba^ 
acters proper to the Divinity, <^ the good, the just, the fiur, 
<* die parent of all things, the supporter, the container, tbe 
<* snrrounder of all things." 

He has several other passages to the same purpose. ** As 
^ to what happens," says he, ^^ in the common course of na- 
^ ture, the gods are not to be blamed: they never do wrong 
<< willingly nor unwilling1y."f And he gives it as the diarao- 
ter of a just man, that ^^ he foiloweth the gods with simplicity."! 
To those who ask, << Where have you seen the gods? Or, 
<< whence are you assured they exist, that you thus worship 
** them." He answers, " first they are visible, even to the 
*< eye.*' This probably relates to the heavenly bodies, which 
were regarded as gods by the Stoics. He adds, *< My own 
<< soul I cannot see, and yet I reverence it: and thus as I expe- 
^ rience continually the power of the gods, I know both sure- 
'* ly that they are, and worship them."§ This is well argued, 
if applied to the one true God, whose power, though he be in- 
visible to the bodily eye, extends through every part of tbe 
universe, and who is continually present to all his creatures. 
But the applying it to the gods, as if we were equally sure of 
the existence of a plurality of deities, and of their being every 



* In like manner he calls the universe or the world an animal, Anton. Med. 
Book iv. s. 23, et 40. 
t Book xil 8. 12. ^ Ibid. s. 27. § Ibid. s. 28. 
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where present^ spoils the force of the reasoning, and thebeau* 
iy of a noble sentiment.* 

: That odebrated philosopher Plutarch, who also flourished 
srffcer the gospel was published to the world, frequently falls 
iMo the same manner of expression. I shall only mention one 
pflMage. It is in his Consolation to Appollonius. << We do 
^ not come into life," says he, << as if we could prescribe and 
^-make what laws concerning it we please, but must obey tlie 
^ things which are appointed by the gods which govern the 
^ universe, and must submit to the decrees of fate and pro- 



* A Ute ingenious author, wfao has carried his apologies for the heathens and 
thmr religion very far, taking notice that the emperor Marcus Antoninus frequent- 
1 J apeaks of gods in the plural, cautions his reader not to be surprised at it; for 
lliflt * this phrase was common with the Fftgans and the Hebrews.** ChevaU 
Bamsaj's Principles of Nat. and Rev. Rel. voL II. p. 448. Where he \vfttr^ ^\^ 
tint it was as common among the Hebrews as among the Pagans to talk of gods 
in the plural. A strange instance this of the power of prejudice, when engaged 
in the support of a favourite hypothesis. The contrary must, I think, be evident 
to any one that ever compared the Jewish and Pagan writings. As to the Pa- 
gaiM, a multiplicity of deities every where appears in their history, poetry, philo- 
iopiiical and moral writings, and runs through the whole of their religion and laws. 
Bnt Ibt great and fundamental principle of the Jewish religion eipressly prescribed 
bj tlitir laws, and which appears in all their writings, historical^ poetical, mora], 
wiA devotional, is, that there Is one only God, the Creator and Governor of the 
nnifcrw^ who alone is to be worshipped and adored. And the many gods of the 
beaibens are spoken of with contempt and abhorence. It is true^ that one of the 
H^Nrew names of God, Elohim, seems to be of a plural form, and is sometimes 
attributed to the cpeatnres: but besides that the most peculiar name of God, Jriio. 
vail, is always singular, the word Elohim, when applied to the one true God, is 
abnott constantly joined with a verb singular; and accordingly is in the New 
Testament always rendered by the word ^t*;, God : whereas, according to this 
gentleman's way of representing it, we might expect to meet with the word bttif 
gods, as often in the New Testament as in the Pagan writings. The gods indeed 
•re sometimes mentioned there, when speaking of the Pagan polytheism, but it 19 
with a view to condemn it. Thus, St Paul saith, * We know there is none other 
M God but one. For though there be that are called gods, whether in heaven or 
«< in earth (as there be gods many and lords many)*' where he seems evidently to 
refer to the Pagan polytheism; <* but to us there is but one God, the Father, of 
«< vrfaom are all things, and we in him ; and one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are 
«* all things, and we by him." 1 Cor. viii. 4, 5, 6. 
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*^ vidence. ^cucifum rotg dMnrouyfuvotg ihro row rdt Skot flpimwh 

'' ^uv ^Mf 7ud rdtg d/Mx^vrig xai ^r^omiag ^itfiotg/** 

Whosoever impartially considers the passages which have 
been produced from some of the most eminent heathen phi- 
losophers, must, I think, be obliged to acknowledge that theii 
way of representing things in their most serious discourseii 
tended naturally to take off the attention of the people fiom 
the one supreme God, and to lead them to a plurality of dd:^ 
tie8«i Many have spoke with admiration of the piety which 
breathes in the Stoical precepts. And any one that reads the 
account given of them by the learned Gataker, in his prado- 
quium or preliminary discourse to his excellent Latin trans- 
lation and commentary on the Meditations of Antoninns, 
¥rill be apt at first view to look upon it as a summary of the 
principal duties towards God prescribed in the Holy Scrip- 
tures. But there is this essential difference between them; 
that the duties which the Scriptures require us to exercise to- 
wards the one true God, they direct to be paid to the gods, 
and thereby impair and corrupt the noblest sentiments, and 
spread confusion through that which they themselves acknow- 
ledge to be the most important part of our duty. And in- 
deed they seem to have had no small confusion in their ideas 
on this subject. Some might be apt to think that by the gods 
they understood the one God under different names and mani- 
festations: which was a notion sometimes made use of to put 
a plausible colour on the Pagan polytheism. But any one 
that carefully considers the passages which have been men- 
tioned, will find, that in most of them this pretence cannot be 
admitted, and that the gods are plainly spoken of as distinct 
really existent divine beings. In a note of the Glasgow transla- 
tion on that passage of Antoninus, where he says, *< the sun is 
«< formed for a certain office, and so are the other gods,''f it 
is observed that <^ the better sects of the heathen philoso- 



• Plut Oper. torn. II. p. 111. Edit. Fnincof. 1620. 
f Anton. Medit. book viii s. 19. 
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<• phers, besides the one supreme original Deity, conceived 
** great numbers of superior natures, invested wilb great pow- 
*^ ers of govemnent, in certain parts of the miverse — and 
^* that the heathens called those superior beings gods, and 
** the Christians called them angek."* But nothing is plain- 
er^ than that the philosophers ascribe things to the gods, which 
no way agree to the idea the Scripture teaches us to form of 
angels, and which properly belong to the one true God. In 
sef ^al of the passages above mentioned, the gods are repre- 
sented as the causes and governors of the universe, ordering 
and directing all things, extending their power and pvovir 
dence to every thing, the smallest as well as the greatest, as 
every where present and knowing all things, not only all men's 
actions, but even their most secret thoughts, as the fountain 
of alt good things, and the disposers of all events, to whom we 
owe the most absolute subjection, resignation^ and obedience, 
in whose appointments we must always acquiesce, being satis- 
fied that they never can do wrong, and that they administer 
all things with the most perfect understanding, righteous- 
ness, and goodness: that it is our duty to worship and adore 
them; that to them we must offer up our prayers, and most > 
devoutly and thankfully ascribe the praise of every good thing 
wlitch befalleth us; that we must refer all things to them and 
to their will, and in them must place our confidence and trust. 
The censures therefore which the learned Dr. Cudworth 
passed upon the poets, may be justly applied to the most ce- 
lebrated philosophers. " That they made the theology of 
** the Pagans look aristocratically — by their speaking so much 
«* of the gods in general, and without distinction, and attri-^ 
** buting the government of the whole to them in common, 
** as if it were managed and carried on by a common coun-^ 
^^ cil and republic of gods,f wherein all things were deter- 



** Glasgow translation of Antoninus, p. 299. 

f Balbus, in Cicero's second book of tbe Nature of the Gods, asserts, that <* th« 
•* world is governed by the council of the gods.->-Deorum consilio mundum ad. 
** ministrari.'* Cap. 29. p. 177. Edit. Davis, 2do. To the same purpose he 

Vol. I. Mm 
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*< mined' bjr a majority of voices, and as if their Jupiter or 
^ supreme Ood were no more among them than a speaker 
<< of the HAse of Lords or Commons, or the chairman of a 
^< committee.''* The same learned author acknowledges 
ooncerning the Stoics, that << they often derogate from the 
^ honour of the supreme Deity, by attributing such things 
^ to the gods in common as the donors of them, which plainly 
** belong to the supreme God."f 

Thus the philosophers, by talking of God and the gods 
promiscuously, contributed to confound the notions of the 
people, and countenanced and confirmed them in their poly- 
theism, and in their veneration for the popular deities. 



xepresents the gods as joined together by a kind of civil coniociatioB, aad go- 
verning the wotld as a common dty or republic. <* Inter se quasi dviU coodli- 
<* atione et societate conjunctos» unum mundum ut communem rempublicafn afe- 
« que uibem aliquam regentes.*' Ibid. cap. 31. p. 179. 
• Cadworth's Intd. Sjttem, p. 357. t I^* P* ^^- 
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CHAP. XV. 

Somejdrther considerations to sliow how little was to be expected from thejphiloso-' 
phertfor recovering the Pagans from their pcdytheism and idolatry. They rC" 

ferred the people for instruction in divine matters^to the orodesj which were mctti^ 
aged by the priests. This shown particularly concerning SocrateSt Plato, and 
the Stoics, It was a universal maxim among thenif that it ivas the duty of 
every wise and good man to conform to the r^igion ofhi^ country. And no t 
only did they worship the gods of their respective countries^ according to the 
established ritesy and exhort others to do so, but when they themselves took upon 
them the character of legislators, and drew up jtlans ^f laws, and of the best 

forms <f govemmsni, not the worship of the one true God, Imt polytheism, was 
the religion they proposed to establish. 

It is a farther instance of the philosophers' countenancing 
the popular idolatries and superstitions, that, except the Epi- 
cureans and others who denied a providence, they generally 
encouraged divination and the oracles. Socrates himself was 
very remarkable this way. Xenophon mentions it as a proof 
of his piety, that he openly used divination ; and speaking of 
those who thought that the gods signified things to men by 
birds, omens> presages, and sacrifices, he says, that Socrates 
thought so too.* He frequently advised men to follow the 
direction of the oracles, especially in matters of religion.f 
And above all he showed a great veneration for the Delphian 
oracle. Xenophon observes, that when any persons inquired 
of the Pythian oracle what they should do with respect to 
sacrifices, and the religion of their ancestors, or any thing of 



* Xen. Memorab. Socrat. lib. i. cap. 1. s. 2, 3. 

f Socrates advised him that would know things above the reach •£ human wis- 
dom to apply himself to divination. For that that man would never be destitute 
of the counsel and direction of the gods, who should know and observe by what 
way they signified things to men. Xen. Memorab. lib. iv. cap. 7. s. 10. Tbk 
shows the sense ho had of the great need men stood in of a direction from above 
in divine matters, which also appears from several other passages. But it is a 
mortifying thing to think, that a person of his great understanding should send 
men for knowing the divine will, to what was then called divination, and to jtha 
oracles of the gods. 



s 
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that nature^ the oracle was wont to answer them, that they 
would act piously, if they performed these things accordmg to 
the laws of their respective cities ; and he informs us, that 
Socrates, in matters relating to the gods, rd ^^g r^g ^«(, both 
^poke and acted conformably to that direction of the orade: 
that be both did Ais himself, and exhorted others to do so : 
itid looked upon those who acted otherwise as vain and su- 
perstitious persons, cre^si/oug, persons impertinently busy, or 
that meddled with things which did not bekxig to them. A 
remarkable instance of this we hate in his excellent conver- 
sation with Euthydemus before referred to. When this 
young man expressed his concern, that he knew not how to 
make worthy returns to the gods for the many benefits re- 
Iseived from them, Socrates bids him not be discouraged at 
-tfiis: " For," says he, «« thou seest the god at Delphi, when 
^ any one a!»ks him, how he may do that which is acceptable 
<* to the gods, answers. By worshipping them according to 
•* the law of the city — ¥6fi^ frSk^^g"* Agreeable to this is the 
description he gives -of piety^ and of a pious man. After 
having observed, that piety is a most excellent and beautiftil 
thing, he describes the pious man to be one that honoureth 
the gods : but that it is not lawful for any man to worship 
the gods as he himself thinks fit. There are laws according 
to which it is to be done : and he who observes those laws 
may know how the gods ought to be honoured. He con- 
cludes, therefore, that he that honoureth the gods according 
to the laws, honoureth them as he ought : and he who hon- 
oureth the gods as he ought, is a truly pious man. This is 
the substance of Socrates' discourse on this head, as recorded 
by Xenophon.f Thus we see, it was in Socrates' opinion 
essential to true piety to worship the gods, and to worship 
them in the manner and according to the rites established by 
the laws. And among the Attic laws this was one : ** Let it 
" be a law among the Athenians for ever sacred and inyio- 



• Xen. Memoirab. lib. iv. c. 3. sj 16. f Ibid. cap. 6.s, 2,3, 4. 
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<< ItUe^ always to render due homage in publk towards the 
<^ gods, and native heroes, according to the usual custom of 
<< die country^ and with all possible sincerity to o£Per in pri-* 
<< vate, first fruits with anniversary cakes/'* And it was be^ 
fore shown, that every citizen of Athens was obliged to take a 
aoleitin oath to conform to the religion of his country. 

It is a great mistake to suppose, as some have done, that 
Socrates endeavoured to draw men off from the public refi- 
gion, or from the worship of the popular deities. Dacier, in 
his introduction to Socrates' apology, says, that <^ Socrates 
^'attacked the superstition of the Athenians, and the plurali* 
^^ ty of their gods, by exposing the ridiculousness of the fa* 
^* Ues, with which their theology was filled, and by that 
** means endeavoured to bring them to the knowledge of the 
^^ one true God/' And it is true, that Socrates disapproved 
the literal sense of some of the poetical fables, which raised 
a prejudice against him in the minds of the Athenians ; yet 
he supposed those fables to contain a hidden and mysterious 
meaning,! and that the poets, as well as the diviners and de- 
liverers of oracles, were inspired by a divine afilatus. This 
appears from the passages produced above, chap* vi. to which 
I refer the reader. He never dissuaded the people from wot- 
shipping the gods appointed by the laws. The accusation 
brought against him by Anytus and Melitus was, that he did 
not believe those to be the gods which the city believed, and 
that he introduced other new gods. But against this charge 
Xenophon zealously vindicates him, by observing, that he 
openly sacrificed to the gods, frequently at home, and often 
at the public altars of the city 4 And Socrates himself, in 
his apology to his judges, declares, that he wonders how 
Melitus came to know that he did not esteem them to be 
gods whom the city regarded as such, since many had seen 
him sacrificing on the common festivals, and at the public 



• Potter's Greek Antiq. vol. I. p. 136. 1st edit. 

f See the learned M. Dei VeauK*s life of Julian, vol. II. p. 292. 

I Xen. Memor. lib i. cap. 1. s. 1, 3. 
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altars; and Melitns himself might have seen him if he had 
pleased.* He appeals to Apollo's oracle in hb own defence, 
of whom he speaks with great veneration. And in his prison 
he composed a hymn to Apollo, which he himself mentions 
in his Jast discourse to his friends on the day of his death«f 

What hath been observed concerning Socrates, holds 
equally with respect to Plato. In the fourth book of his 
Republic he refers to Apollo at Delphi, as having made the 
most excellent constitutions in religious, matters; and instan- 
ces in those relating to temples, sacrifices, and the other rites 
observed in the worship of the gods, demons, and heroes,— 
and whatsoever things are necessary to propitiate them. And 
then adds, ^^ these things we do not know, and in ordering 
<' or administering the city, we will, if we be wise, obey no 
<' other, nor use any other guide or instructor than the pa- 
** tron god, or the god of our country." By which he means 
the Delphian Apollo, whom he had mentioned just before. 

*^ irar^/ifi (^8^)."j: And in his sixth book of Laws he saith, 
that *' the laws concerning divine things were to be sought 
<< for from Delphi, and that of these the priests were to be 
" the interpreters."^ In his tenth book of Laws he blames 
those men as putting impious notions into the heads of young 
persons, who taught them that they ought not to look upon 
those to be gods, whom the law required them to regard as 
such. ** wg *x ovTuv ^iuv ohug 6 v6fMg ^^o^olttsi,*' And he repre- 
sents it as the duty and office of a legislator, to punish those 
who do not believe the gods to be such as the law declares 
them to be.|| He there all along treats those persons as athe- 
ists, who did not acknowledge the gods appointed by law, 
and takes upon himself the defence of them. In his £pino- 
mis, he supposes many of the gods and demons to have been 



* Xen. Mem. p. 369. Edit Sympson, 2da. 
t Plato*8 Phfedo Oper. p. 376. H. Edid. Fie. Lugd. 1590. 
t Plato Oper. p. 448. B, C. § Ibid. 616. G. 

Ibid. p. 666, 
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made known by dreams, prophecy, divination, voices heard 
by persons in health or in sickness, or even at the hour of 
their departure ; and that these things have given rise to the 
institution of many religious rites observed both privately and 
publicly ; and he would not have any of the rites founded up- 
on them to be neglected or altered. He adds, that a legis- 
lator who hath the least share of understanding will not make 
the most minute alteration in any of these things, or endea- 
vour to turn his city to a less certain way of worship; and he 
will not attempt to innovate in any thing relating to the sa- 
crifices prescribed by the laws of the country.* This may 
help us to judge of the truth of Dacier's assertion in his dis- 
course on Plato, and which he repeats in his life, that 
<* Plato endeavours to re-establish natural religion, by op- 
^ posing Paganism which was the corruption of it ; and that 
^* in order to cure men of superstition and idolatry, which 
** then reigned so much in the world, Plato forgets nothing 
^* which might induce them to render God a rational wor- 

« 8hip.**t 

All the other philosophers without exception concurred in 
the same sentiments, that every nation should worship the 



. • Plato Oper. p. 702. E, 
f Ficinus, who was both a great admirer of that philosopher and thoroughly 
vened in his writings, says, that " Plato, in imitation of the more ancient theo- 
" legists, and all the Platonists, received the history of oracles as true, and en- 
** dflSToared to support it by arguments r that both in his Fhaedrus and Tim«us he 
** shows great faith in them. In his Fhaedrus he counts all human wfsdom to be 
« as nothing in comparison of that which is obtained from oracles and divine 
** madness. And in his Timseus he says, that with relation to divine matters, a 
** philosopher ought not to affirm any thing but in as far as it is agreeable to, 
** and confirmed by the divine oracles.*^ Ficinus adds, that there are many 
things in Plato of this kind. ** Profecto et ipse Plato antiquiores theologoe 
'< imitatus, et Platonici omnes, oraculorum historiam ubique tanquilm veram 
** accipiunt, rationibusque confirmant. Mitto quantam his in Phsedro adhibeat 
<* fidem : quantam et in Timaeo : in Phsedro quiddm humanam sapientiam prae 
** ills quae ab oraculis furoribusque divinis habetur nihili pendens : in Timaso 
« aut^m dicens eateniis a philosopho de rebus divinis affirmandum esse quateni^ 
«* divinis oraculis confirmetur. Mitto qu^m plurima apud Platonem similia." Pin* 
ciD. Argument in apologiam Socratis. Plat Oper. p. 797. £. F. Edit. Lugd. 
1590. 
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gods according to the established laws and customs^ to which 
also every private person ought in his own practice to ctm* 
form. The first precept in the golden verses of I^rthagorai, 
which, though not composed by himsdf, are allowed to coft> 
taua a summary of the Py thagoric doettine^ is this ^ '' Tbit 
<< men should in the first place worship the immortal gedif 
*' as they are appointed by the law«— 

Where it may be observed^ that there is not the feast meattoB 
made of worshipping the one supreme God. Cicero expifsn* 
eth the sense of all the Pagan philosophers as well as legisbh 
torS) when he saith, *' Majonim instituta tueri sacris caeremo* 
^ niisque retinendis sapient is est."* That it is the part or dat; 
of a wise man to maintain the institutions of our aneestors^ 
and to retain the sacred rites and ceremonies. Cotta ia 
Cicero's third book, De Natura Deorums though he takes 
great liberties in exposing some of the fables concerning^ the 
gods, yet speaking of the opinions which they bad reoeived 
from their ancestors, relating to the immortal gods and their 
religious rites and ceremonies, declares that he always had 
defended them, and always would ; and that no man's dis- 
course, whether learned or unlearned, should ever move him 
to forsake the opinion derived from their ancestors concern- 
ing the worship of the gods. ^* Ego vero eas semper defisD" 
'< dam, semperque defendi : nee me ex ea opinione quam a 
^ majoribus aoeepi, de cultu deorum immortalium ullius un- 
*• quam oratio, aut docti, aut indocti, movebit."f The ex- 
cellent Epictetus represents it as a duty incumbent upon every 
(me, to oflfer up libations and Sacrifices and first fruits accord- 
ing to the customs or rites of his country, xard re^ var^KuX 
Plutarch has several passages to the same purpose ; and be 



« De Divinat. 13). il cap. 72. p. 295. Edit. Davis, 
f De Nat Deor. lib. iii. cap. 2. pw S6a 
\ Epict Enchlr. cap. 51. Edit. Uplon. 
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himself was initiated in the sacred rites at Delphi, and was a 
priest of Apollo. And to add no more, that great and good 
emperor and philosopher Marcus Antoninus, was remarkably 
strict in the worship of the gods, and in the observation of 
the sacred ceremonies. In a time of public calamity when 
the plague raged in Italy, and the war broke out with the 
Quadi and Marcomanni, he endeavoured to appease the gods 
by a great variety of sacrifices ; and was no less liberal in his 
thanksgivings to them, when he met with victory and success. 
This occasioned that jest upon him, which Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus informs us was handed down to his time. <^The 
^* white oxen to Marcus Caesar, if thou conquerest we 
<* perish."* 

Not only did the philosophers urge the people to conform 
to the religion already established by the laws of their respec* 
live countries, but when they took upon them the character 
of legislators, and gave plans of such laws and constitutions , 
as appeared to them most agreeable to reason, and to be most 
for the benefit of mankind, with regard to religion as well as 
civil matters, they did not prescribe to the people the worship 
of the one true God, the Creator of the universe, or lay this 
as the basis of their religious constitutions, as the lawgiver of 
the Hebrews did 5 but the whole scheme of the laws and re- 
ligion they proposed, turned upon a multiplicity of deities. 
The most celebrated of the philosophical speculative legisla- 
tors was Plato. But whatever notions he himself had of the 
supreme Being, the first Principle and Cause of all things, he 
did not propose him to the people as the object of their pub- 
lic worship, and of the popular adoration and devotions, be- 
cause what he is, and how he is to be worshipped, is not to 
be described or declared. He begins his eighth book of 
Laws with observing that, as to what relates to religion, and 
to the solemn festivals, what sacrifices it would be best and 
properest for the city to offer, and to what gods they should 



* Ammian. Marcell. lib. zxv. p. 427. Paris, 1681. 
Vol. I. N n 
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be offered, this ought to be regulated with the advice of the 
Delphian oracle. He himself there proposes twelve sacred 
festivals to be solemnized, one in each month, to the twdKre 
deities from whom the several tribes should be denominated. 
He speaks also of the solemnities of the celestial and terres- 
trial gods. He frequently asserts the divinity of the stars* 
At the latter end of his seventh book of Laws, he calls the 
sun and moon the great gods ; and in his Epinomis he sayi^ 
^ one of these two things must be allowed : either we must 
<< say, and that most rightly, that the stars are gods, or else 
** that they are the images, or as it were the statues of the 
'^ gods, formed and fashioned by the gods themselves.*** And 
soon after he calls them ** the first and greatest visible gods, 
*< who are most to be honoured, and who with a most acute 
*< sight behold all things." And he pronounces that, ^' those 
*^ ought to to be accounted very bad men, who do not openly 
*^ declare to the people, those gods which are manifest to oar 
*^ eyes" (by which he understands the stars, whom a little be- 
fore he had called the greatest visible gods) " or who sufifer 
<< them to be neglected, and left without sacrifices, and the 
" honours which are due to them." And therefore he directs 
that sacrifices should be offered, and solemn days celebrated 
to their honour.f 

Steuchus Eugubinus, who was very well acquainted with 
Plato's philosophy, and had a high esteem for it, observes, 
that Plato hath said nothing about the supreme Deity in his 
book of Laws, as being not to be known or described either 
as to name or nature, «or hath he set down any thing about 



* It is to be observed that he does not call them the images of God, as some 
have represented his sense, but the images of the gods, that is, of the gods that 
inhabit or animate them, and who fabricated them for themselves. And I think 
Hcinus' observation a just one, that Plato calls the souls of the stars gods, and 
their bodies the images of the gods. ** Appellat animas stellanim deos, eorum 
•( vero corpora deorum simulacra." Argum. in Epin. See Plat. Open Fidn. p. 
701. H. ct p. 845. Lugd. 1590. 

t Ibid. p. 702. F. 
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his worship : that he thought it not lawful to publish to the 
vulgar the Parent of the universe. For not understanding 
the things that are said of him, they would be apt to deride 
them, as being things remote^ from popular custom, and from 
their gross conceptions : that therefore treating of laws which 
ought to be published to the people, he speaks nothing of this 
great unsearchable Divinity, and proposeth only the worship 
of heaven to the people, to whom he must speak only of that 
which they esteemed certain religion.* It is probable that 
when Eugubinus mentions Plato as proposing the worship 
of heaven to the people, he not only refers to his frequently 
recommending the worship of the heavenly bodies, but has in 
view that passage in his Epinomis, where he mentions heaven 
as the supreme God, the author of all good things, whom 
mea as well as all the other gods should worship and adore» 
A man may call it, says he, either the world, or Ol3nnpus, 
or heaven, provided he considers its various operations, that 
it makes the stars revolve in their several courses, and causes 
the differences of times and seasons, and provides proper ali- 
ment for all animals.f Ficinus, than whom no man waa 
better acquainted with the works of Plato, and who carried 
his admiration of him to a degree of enthusiasm, puts the 
question, Why Plato openly asserts only the celestial gods^ 
viz. the heavenly bodies ? To which he answers. That it was 
** because the contemplation of the higher deities is altogether 
** foreign to the matter of laws j and by mentioning the ce- 
" lestial gods, which are moved and employed in their 
*^ several proper offices, he sufficiently intimates, that a high- 
<* er god is to be sought after, who being himself unmoved 
<' moves them all, and as their common leader assigns each of 
** them their respective functions. — Quoniam superiorum con- 
^< templatio est a legum materia admodum aliend, et per coe- 
*^ lestes deos qui moventur, et propriis mancipantur officiis, 
'< satis admonet superiorem esse quaerendum, qui et immotus 



* Steuch. Eugub. de perenni Philosophia, lib. v. cap. 3. 
f Plat Oper. ubi supra, p. 699. 
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<< ipse moveat omnia et communis dux propria singulis ass^ 
*' nat officia."* But since Plato meddles with rdigicHi in hii 
laws, and sets himself to prove the existence and providence 
of the gods against the atheists ; and since he thought fit to 
give directions to the people as to the gods they were to wor- 
ship ; he ought certainly to have clearly directed them to the 
acknowledgment and adoration of the one supreme God, and 
to have insisted principally upon this as of the highest impor- 
tance. And his taking so little notice of this, and yet so 
strongly recommending the worship of other deities, especialr 
ly of the heavenly bodies, and at the same time dedaiiog 
against any alteration of the laws and customs relating to re- 
ligion, and the worship of the gods, shows that little was to 
be hoped for from him for reforming the popular superstition 
and idolatry. He rather established and confirmed it.f 

In like manner Cicero in his excellent treatise of laws, 
which contains, according to Dr. Middleton,| a just account 
of his sentiments, and where he appears in the character both 
of a philosopher and lawgiver, gives no law relating to the 
worship of the one supreme God, but expressly prescribes 
the worship of a plurality of deities ; both of those who were 
always accounted celestial ; by which he refers to the gods 
who were called Dii consentes et selecti, and Dii majorum 
gentium ; and of those whose merits had placed them in hea- 



• See Ficinus' argument on Plato*s tenth book of Laws. Plat. Oper. p. 841. F. 

f Origen seems to have had Plato particularly in view when he finds fault 
with those who, notwithstanding their sublime speculations concerning the ineffii- 
ble first Good, joined in the common idolatry ; and he applies to them that of St 
Paul, Rom. i. 21. that " when they knew God, they gloriBed him not as God, 
•* but became vain in their imaginations or reasonings." Cont. Cels. lib. vi p. 
276, 277. edit Spenser. And elsewhere he observes, concerning those who were 
puffed up with the knowledge they had learned from philosophy, that they frc- 
quented the temples and statues of the gods, and the mysteries, no less than the ' 
most illiterate of the vulgar, and led others to do so : and that they were not 
ashamed to address themselves to inanimate things as gods, or the images of the 
gods : in which the most simple Christian acted better than they. Ibid. lib. vii. 
p. 362. 

i Middleton*s Life of Cicero, vol. II. p. 623. edit Dublin. 
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▼en ; sach as Hercules, Liber, JEscuIapins, Castor and Pol^ 
lax, and Qairinus : as also of the household gods : and binds 
it as a duty upon the people in these things to follow the re- 
ligion .of their ancestors.* 

It sufficiently appearcth from the observations which have 
been made, how little was to be expected from the greatest 
and best philosophers for leading the people into the right 
knowledge and worship of the one true supreme God, and 
recovering them from the idolatry and polytheism in which 
they were involved. 

What has been observed relates principally to the philoso- 
phers of Greece and Rome. But it may not be improper 
here to add something concerning the famous Chinese philo- 
sopher Confucius. It appears from the accounts given us of 
his life and writings by the learned authors of Confucius 
Sinarum Philosophus, sive Scientia Sinensis Latine Expo- 
sita, and who seems to be very much prejudiced in his favour, 
that he was a great upholder of the ancient superstitions, and 
would not suffer the least deviation from them. He blames 
those who did not worship according to the accustomed rites, 
but were ambitious to sacrifice to a higher kind of spirits 
than their condition allowed. For, according to the Chinese 
laws, none but the emperor was to offer sacrifices, with solemn 
rites, to heaven, and to the earth. The tributary kings and 
princes, who were next in dignity to the emperor, were allow- 
ed to sacrifice to the mountains and rivers, or to their spirits : 
the inferior governors to inferior things ; and so on : every 
one was to offer sacrifices according to the rank of the offer- 
er, and of the spirits to which he sacrificed. Confucius was 
for having this order strictly observed ; f from whence it is 
evident, that he seems to have considered religion chiefly in a 
political view. By heaven the followers of Confucius, of the 
learned sect, generally understand the visible material heaven. 



• Cic. de Leg. lib. ii. cap. 8. p. 100. Edit Davis. 2do. 
f Scient. Sin. lib. iii. part 1. p. 21. et part 2. p. 5, 4. 
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and by the spirit of heaven, its physical virtue and efficacy, 
void of intelligence. Thus Confucius' nephew, Cu Su, seemi 
to have understood it, as appears from a passage in the book 
Chum Yum.* But let us suppose, that Confucius himself by 
heaven and the spirit of heaven understood the one supreme 
God, the sacrificing to him seems not to be a religion he de- 
signed for the people, but to be reserved for the emperor 
himself, and forbidden to inferior persons ; who were only 
allowed to worship those things of nature, and the spirits of 
them, which were supposed to be of inferior dignity. And 
by the spirits of the things, according to the Chinese philoso- 
phy, are to be understood their operative virtues, which are 
only the finest parts of the things themselves. This is plainly 
proved by F. Longobardi, whom I have before cited. And 
the learned Jesuits who published the Scientia Sinensis, own, 
that Confucius supposes the spirits to be intimately united to 
the things of nature, and that they cannot be separated fivm 
them.f 



• Scient. Sin. lib, il p. 87. f '^^ P- SI. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

Farther prooft rf the pkHonpherSt courUenandng and encouraging the poptdar idol' 
atry and polytheism. They employed their learning and abilities to defend and 
justify it. The worship of inferior deities was recommended by them under 
pretence that it tended to the honour of the Supreme, Some of the most eminent 
endeavoured to colour over the absurdett part of the Pagan poetic theology by aU 
legorinng the most indecent fables. They even apologized for the Egyptian am.- 
mal worship, which the generality of the vulgar Pagans in other nations ridicui' 
ed. Their plea for idolatry and image worship as necessary to hep the people 
from falling into irreligion and atheism. Some of the most refined philosophers 
were against any external worship of the supreme God. 

So far were the philosophers from taking proper methods to 
recover the people from the common idolatry and polytbeismi 
that they employed their learning and abilities to uphold the 
popular idolatry, and to find out the most plausible colours 
for justifying and recommending i^ 

It is an observation which has been often made, that after 
Christianity appeared to bless the world with its salutary lights 
the philosophers were the principal supporters of declining 
Paganism. They put on an appearance of extraordinary pi- 
ety, and professed to look upon the things of nature with re- 
ligious eyes, so as to behold God in them. 'They alleged 
that the whole world is to be regarded as a sacred thing, as be- 
ing nothing but God himself displayed in his works : that 
men's devotions, therefore, were not to be huddled up in one 
general acknowledgment of a supreme invisible Being, the 
Maker and Governor of this vast universe, but that all the se- 
veral powers, and virtues, and manifestations of the Deity in 
the world, considered singly and apart by themselves, should 
be called by several distinct names, and made so many distinct 
objects of their veneration : and therefore they spoke of the 
things of nature, and parts of the world, as so many distinct 
gods and goddesses. Thus it is that the very learned Dr. Cud- 
worth, who was far from being prejudiced against them, re* . 
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presents their sentiments.* By such pretences as these thcj 
endeavoured to put a fair gloss upon the most stupid idolatiy, 
even when, through the prevailing light of the Gospel, maDj 
of the vulgar came to be sensible of the absurdity of it.f 

None of the Pagan philosophers were thought to have sub- 
limer notions of the Divinity, than the Platonists and Pytha- 
goreans, those of them especially who lived after the Chris- 
tian revelation was published to the world, yet none were 
more strenuous assertors of the worship of inferior deities. 
And indeed the whole scheme and system of that philosophy 
tended to support and encourage it. They held that the su- 
preme Being is so far above us, as not to be approached even 
in thought : and that the highest class of gods next to the 
Supreme are so far removed from us, that there is no immedi- 
ate communication between them and mankind : but that there 
are vast numbers of intermediate powers dwelling in the airy 
regions between the highest aether and our earth, by whom 
our desires and prayers are carried up to the gods, and to 
whom the management of fhings here below is committed » 
and that to them religious worship is to be paid. It is evi- 
dent that these principles of Plato's school were favourable to 
the Pagan polytheism.^ They even represented the worship- 
ping inferior deities as an honour done to the Supreme ; and 
found fault with those who were for paying their adorations to 
the one supreme God, and to him only. " The great king 
*« of the universe," says that eminent philosopher, Plotinus, 
<< shows his greatness chiefly by the multitude of gods. For 
« this is not the part of those who know the power of God to 
" contract the Divinity into one, rh av^sTXat stg h, but to ex- 



* Intel. Syst. p. 228. 

f Julian Orat. iv. cited by Cudworth. Intel. Syst. p. 515. See also the 
Epistle of Maximus Madaurensis, a noted Pagan philosopher, to St. Austio. 
Apud Augustin. Opera, torn. II. eplst. 16. 

f The Indian Bramins in Malabar have the same notions, which they make 
use of to justify the worship paid by them to a vast number of inferior deities 
See Narrative of the Danish IVIissionaries, part. 2d. p. 7. et seq. 
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^ pandor display it as he himself hath expanded it ; who, re- 
^ maioing, what he is, one, maketh many, all of whom depend 
<< upon him, and are by him, and from him.""*^ And Onattifi, 
the PjTthagorean, in a passage preserved by Stobaeus, asserts^ 
that *^ there is not one only God, but one the greatest and 
** highest God : and that there are many other gods, differing 
^^ in power, but he reigneth over them all, as surpassing them 
** all in power, reason, and virtue." He adds, that " those 
^ who maintain that there is only one God, are much mi&- 
** taken : for they do not consider that the greatest dignity of 
*^ the divine super-eminence consists in ruling and governing 
^ those who are like him, and in his being more excell^it 
^ than others, and superior to them.''f Thus ingenious have 
men been to devise plausible pretences for paying divine 
honours to the creatures. But how much nobler is the Scrip- 
tare doctrine : which teaches us, that there are numberless 
myriads of holy and mighty angels, subject to the Supreme, 
but that we are not to adore them, but to join with them in 
adoring their and our supreme universal Lord. Maximus 
Tyrius, in the conclusion of his first dissertation, expresseth 
himself thus, <^ If you are too weak to contemplate the Father 
<* and Maker of all things, it is sufficient for you at present 
** to behold the works, and to worship his progeny (ra gxyovoc, 
** the things which proceed from him) which are many, and of 
^ various kinds ; not merely as many as the Boeotian poet 
•* mentions; for there are not only thirty thousand gods, the 
•* sons and friends of God, but their number is not to be com* 
•* prehended : and such in the heaven are the stars, in the 
** aether demons." J Thus were the objects of worship mul- 



* Eanead. 11. lib. is. cap. 9. 

f Apud Stob. Eclog. Physic, lib. i. cap. 5. p. 4. edit. Plant. Onatus seems 
to intimate that there were some in his time who held that there is only one God : 
where he either refers to the Jews, or to some among the Gentiles who joined 
wkh them in this. But whoever they were, he plainly charges It as an error; 
and in this he speaks the sense of the most eminent philosophers. 

I Max. Tyr. Dissert 1. p. 18. Edit Oxon. 1617. 
, Vol. I. O. o 



^ 
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tiplied by the philosophers themselves to an amazing degree:* 
whilst, at the same time, under pretence of the moat exalted 
notions of the supreme Being, they declined speaking of him, 
or of the worship due to him, to the people. They allied 
that the vulgar were unable to form any conception of an in- 
visible Deity, and looked upon that to be nothing which they 
could not see or perceive by their senses ; that, therefor^ the 
worshipping the things of nature and the inferior deities, was 
the only way to keep the people from running into Atheism. 
On the same foundation they pleaded for and recommoided 
the worship of images.^ Thus Maximus Tyrius, in a disser- 
tation on this very subject, says, that <Uhe divine nature 
** stands not in need of images or statues ; but that the nature 
<< and condition of man being very weak, and as far distant 
<< from the Divinity as heaven is from the earth, framed these 
^ $igns for itself, and attributed to them the names and tides 
<< of the gods ;'' and he thioks the legislators acted wisdy in 
contriving images for the people.f He especially approves 
the making images of the gods in human forms ; bat he also 
justifies the worshipping rivers, mountains, and other parts of 
nature, as the signs and representations of the Divinity* 

I would observe, by the way, that Moses and the prophets 
under the Old Testament, as well as our Saviour and his 
apostles under the New, acted upon far nobler principles. They 
did not pretend a necessity for leading the people into wrong 



* The philosophers not only joined with the popular Pagans in deifying and 
worshipping sensible objects, the things of this visible world, but the most refined 
of them, the Platonists, added a vast number of deities of their own ima- 
ginin{^ and which belonged to the world of ideas, the intelligible and archetypal 
world, of which this sensible world is only the shadow and image, as Plotinus 
calls it. Ennead. III. lib. viii. cap. 10. It was their humour to deify the abstract 
notions of their own njinds, and to make them divine powers, intelligences, and 
substantial essences. The latter Platonists, especially, who affected an extraordi- 
nary sublimity and refinement, carried this to a strange degree of extravagance. 
Any man will be convinced of this that considers the account which Froclos gives 
of these mystic and metaphysical deities, in the third and following books (^ his 
Theologia Platonica. 

t Max. Tyr. Dissert. 38. p. 45«. Edit Oxon. 1677. 

2 
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notions of religion, and into a worship unsuitable to the di- 
vine Majesty. Animated by a holy zeal for the glory of God, 
and assured of his divine assistance, they taught the people to 
worship an invisible Deity, in a pure and spiritual manner, 
without corporeal images and representations, and were not for 
dividing their religious homage between the great Lord of the 
universe, and his creatures and subjects, or parcelling out 
that worship to a multitude of pretended deities, which was 
due to him alone^ 

' Another method which the philosophers took to uphold and 
justify the Pagan theology was, by allegorizing the fables of 
the poets and mythologists, which lay at the foundation of 
many of their sacred rites. I had occasion to take notice of 
this before, and observed, that the Stoics were particularly 
remarkable for their allegorical and physiological explications 
of those fables : though many of the Pagans themselves ridi- 
culed the explications they gave, as forced and unnatural. This, 
however, was the way that was almost universally taken by 
the philosophers, after the Christians set themselves to expose 
the absurdities of the Pagan mythology, and the religion 
founded upon it. Instead of absolutely rejecting those fables, 
many of which were of an immoral tendency, and altogether 
unworthy of the Deity, the philosophers represented them as 
fiill of hidden wisdom, and thereby confirmed the people in 
the opinion they had of the divine original and authority of 
those fables, which was of the most pernicious consequence. 
Flotinus himself endeavoureth to accommodate the poetical 
fables and theogony to his own scheme of philosophy.* And 
all the latter Platonists and Pythagoreans interpreted those 
fables in a physical sense, and applied them to the phenome- 
na of nature. A remarkable instance of which we have in 
Porphyry's interpretation of Saturn's emasculating his father 
Coelus,f though this is one of the fables which Plato represents 



* Plotin. Ennead. V. lib. Wii. cap. ] 5. p. 554. 

t Porphyr. de Musarum Antro, p. 260, 261. in the Cambridge edition of 
Porpbyr. de Abstin. 
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as not fit to be tolerated in the commonwealtfa, whatever alle- 
gorical sense might be put upon it. 

Even the Egyptian idolatry, in worshipping several kinds oi 
animals, which was ridiculed for its absurdity, by many (tf the 
common Pagans in other countries, found advocates natmg 
the philosophers. Celsus observes, that the Egyptians looked 
npon the brute animals they worshipped to be a kind of cjm- 
bols of God, r/va aurit ^fS ov^CoXa, and that in the veneratioii 
they paid to those animals, they designed to honour the efca> 
nal ideas; and therefore blames the Christians forderidiDg 
them.* And others of the philosophers, who pretended to 
an extraordinary refinement, endeavoured to persuade the 
world, that the Egyptian idolatry had a great deal of occult 
wisdom contained in it That great philosopher Plotinns ex- 
presses a high esteem of the wisdom of the Egyptian priests, 
in representing divine mysteries under the figures of animals.f 
Porphyry, after having given a great encomium of the piety, 
the abstinence, the purity, the continence, the philosophy of 
the Egyptian prints, and their unwearied diligence in their 
studies,:!: observes, that the divinity dwelleth not only in men, 
but in all animals : and that therefore they made the images 
of the gods in the figure of all animals, and sometimes join- 
ed the bodies of wild beasts and birds to the bodies of men :j 



* Oiigen contra Cel». lib. iii. p. 121. For clearing this, it is proper to observe, 
that the Flatonists speak of eternal ideas in God, as distinct beings, subsisting in 
and with (he supreme God. And Plato himself, in his Timaeus, represents them 
as vofjra ^A/a, intelligible animal?, the patterns and prototypes of those that are 
sensible : and that they are immortal gods. lie also teaches that those ideas are 
the only things derived from the supreme God, -which have a real existence: and 
that all things in the world are only the images and representations of those 
ideas. See CarapbcIVs Necess. Revel, p. 304, 305. Marg. pote. Thus it ap- 
pears, that their philosophy led to idolatry, and tended to furnish excuses emafn 
the grossest kinds of it ; since they might worship every thing in nature under 
pretence of doing honour to the eternal ideas, and divine originals, of vi^ch all 
things in this world are the representations. 

f Ennead. lib. viii. cap. 6. p. 547. 

I De Abstin. lib.iv. sec. 6. p. 149. edit. Cantab. 1655. 

§ Ibid, sect 9. p. 154. 
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that in some parts of Egypt the lion is worshipped, in others 
the wolf: and in every province they worshipped the virtues 
and the powers of the God who is over all, in those animak 
v^hieh were most proper to that province ; so that each pro- 
vince had its several gods : that they worshipped all animals^ 
and men too, in the village of Anubis: and that in their exp- 
cellent wisdom and intimate communion with the Divini^, 
they came to know to which of the deities certain animals 
were dearer than men.* And again he affirms, that it was 
through their wisdom and extraordinaiy knowledge of God 
and of divine things, that they came to the worship of animals : 
though he acknowledges that it might appear strange to the 
unlearned, that wise men, who were not carried away by the 
prejudices of the vulgar, and who had got above their igno- 
rance, made those things the objects of their worship, which 
seemed not to be worthy of honour. Thus it is that Porphy- 
ry endeavours to justify the Egyptian worship of animals. 
But if we may depend upon the account given by Philostra- 
tus, the Egyptians were not able to assign any reasons to 
Apollonius Tyanaeus of this their worship. The priests and 
wise men of Egypt (as hath been already observed) were very 
careful to conceal their theology from the people, under hiero* 
glyphics or symbolical characters, and allegorical fables. And 
at length it came to pass, that the true original symbolical 
sense, being a secret transmitted but to few, was in a great 
measure lost and forgotten among those pretended wise men 
themselves. This suflBciently appears from Plutarch's book 
of Isis and Osiris, which plainly shows, that notwithstanding 
the high opinion that philosopher had entertained of the 
wisdom of the Egyptians, there was a great deal of darkness 
and confusion in their theology, which was full of monstrous 
fables, taken by the vulgar in the literal sense, and in the in- 
terpretation of which their learned men and priests were very 
much divided. 



* De Abstin. lib* iv. sect. 9. p. 155. edit. Cantab. 
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The last thing I would here observe with regard to the 
philosophers is, that some of them who were thought to have 
the subh'mest notions of the Divinity, seemed to be against 
all external worship of the supreme God* It waa bdbre 
shown, that Plato did not propose him to the people as the 
otgect of public worship, as being incomprehensible, and not 
to be named or expressed in words.^ ApoUonius Tyanaeus, 



* The account Plato and the Platonists give of the first principle, who in tfaor 
theology ii the first and bighett God, is perfectlj unintelligible. They soppoie 
him to be a simple unity, or unity itielf ; so simple, that, as Plotinua apeab^ 
** nothing can be predicated of it, not being, nor essence, nor life, because it is 
** above all these things." Plotin. Ennead. II I. lib. viii. cap. 9. He sets him- 
self to show that the first principle, which he, afler Plato, calls ri kytJtf, n not 
intellect, because intellect implies multiplicity. Plotin. Ennead. III. lib. vilL cap. 
7, S. " When therefore,*' says be, '* you speak of the «y«0«f,or good itself^ yon 
** must add nothing to it even in thought.— > You ought not to add to it intellect or 
*< intelligence, lest you should add something alien from it, and so of one yoa 
<* will make two, intellect and good^-^rtnntf tv» »«?» »«} £y*Sif." Plodo. Ennead. 
III. lib. Tiii. cap. 10. Thus the first principle was not to have any thing predi* 
cated of it, nor consequently any attributes ascribed to it for fear of destroying 
its unity. Nor would they allow that the first transcendental unity, the ri "£» or 
Jiym^ip, which is simply and absolutely one, had any thing properly to do either 
in the creation of the world, or the gorernment of it. Numenius, a celebrated 
Platonic philosopher, in a passage quoted from him by Eusebius, gives it as Pla< 
to*s doctrine, that *' it was not fitting the first principle should [}t}ftiov^yut] act 
<< as a demiurgus, or maker of the world.** And be afterwards mentions it as a 
thing certain, and which admits of no doubt, that <* the first God is idlf or va- 
** cant from all works : but that the demiurgical god governs all things, going 
«* through heaven. — Ti» ftlt w^ircf Btip ^(yip tttmt t^yttt IvfiitdvTttp ««) Cm-iXU, 
** rit infuou^yixif }li ^iv nytfMfUv h' tv^avtu iivra,** Euseb. Preep. Evangel lib. 
zi. cap. 18. p. 537. B. C. edit. Paris, 1528. The same philosopher repre. 
sents Plato as upbraiding men for being ignorant of the first God : for that 
he whom they regarded as the firsts vi2. the demiurgus, is not really the 
first, but there is another more ancient and more divine. Ibid. p. 359* 
C It is upon this foundation, that the emperor Julian intimates that the He- 
brews did not know the first God, because they supposed the maker of the world 
to be the first and highest God. Apud CyriL contra Julian, lib. iv. p. 141, 142. 
Jj7 This first Platonic principle, therefore, seems to be an abstract metaphysi- 
cal deity, very different from the true supreme God as described to us in the 
sacred writings, whose understanding is infinite, who is the almighty Maker of 
heaven and earth, and who govemeth all things by his wise and good providence, 
none of these things could be properly predicated of the Platonic first god, 
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as appears by a passage cited by Eusebius, from a book of 
bis upon sacrifices, was of opinion, that *^ no sensible thing 
" was fit to be offered or dedicated to the God whom we call 
•* the first," and whom he afterwards describes to be the 
God over all : << there being no sensible thing which is not a 
^ kind of pollution compared with him : but that he ought 
** to be worshipped by the word or reason which is inward, 
•* not that which proceedeth out of the mouth : and that we 
^^ must ask good things from the best of Beings, by that 
*^ which is best and most excellent in us ; and this is intellect 
** which does not need any organ or instrument of speech,"* 
To the same purpose Porphyry, who seems to have had this 
very passage of Apollonius in view, declares that, " as a cer- 
** tain wise man hath observed, we ought not to offer up, or 
** dedicate any sensible thing to that God who is over all: 
** for there is no material thing which is not impure to him 
** who is abstracted from all matter : neither is any outward 
** word proper to be offered to him which is uttered by the 
" ^oice, nor even that which is internal, if it be polluted with 
'^ any passion : but we must worship him in silence and pure 
<* thought."f Thus under pretence of inward religion and 
pure devotion, the outward expressions of it were to be ne- 
glected: and^the only true God, who alone deserves to be 
worshipped, is not to have any outward homage rendered to 
him at all. This is certainly a false refinement, and which 
tendeth in a great measure to banish all appearance of reli- 
gion, as it signifieth the worship of the one true supreme 
God, out of the world. It is however to be observed, that 
though some of the more refined Platonists and Pythagoreans 
declared against offering up any external material oblation or 
sacrifice to him whom they regarded as the first and highest 



whom they represent as eternally unactive, idl^ as an Epicurean deity, having 
no concern with our world : nor is he therefore the proper object of our prayers 
and invocations, our thanksgivings and praises. 

* Euseb. Frapp. Evangel, lib. iv. cap. 13. p. 150. 

f Ibid. cap. 11. p. 149. 
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God, yet they recommended the observation of the public rites 
and ceremonies of religion, and the worship of the gods ap- 
pointed by the laws, of which sacrifices and oblations made a 
principal part : a plain proo^ that the Pagan pnblic wordiip 
was not according to their notion of it, the worship of the 
one supreme God, but was wholly offered up to inferior dei- 
ties, or to demons. 
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CHAP. XVII. 

The state of the heathen world with respect to their notions of divine providenctm 
The bdiefqf a providence superintending huntan affairs, obtained gfinertdfy 

' among the vulgar Pagans t but the providence they acknowledged was parceled 
out among a multiplicity of gods and goddesses* Their notions of providence 
were also in other respects very imperfect and confused. The doctrine of the 
philosophers concerning providence considered. Many of themf and (f the 
learned and polite Pagans, denied a providence. Of those who professed to oe- 
knowledge it, some confined it to heaven and heavenly things. Others supposed it 
to extend to the earth and to mankindty et so as only to exercise a general care and 
supenntendency, but not to extend to individuals. Others supposed aU things, 
the least as weU as the greatest, to be under the care of providence : but they as- 
eribed this not to the supreme God, whe they thought was above concerning Atm- 
eelf with such things as these, and committed the care of them wholly to inferior 
deities. The great advantage of Revelation shown for instructing men in the 
doctrine of providence : and the noble idea given of it in the holy Scriptures. 

JN EXT to the existence of God, that which is of the greatest 
importance to be known by us is, that he governs the world 
by his providence; and particularly that he takes care of men 
and their affairs. Without a belief of providence there can 
be no such thing as religion. This the wisest of the heathens 
were sensible of. Cicero, in the beginning of his celebrated 
books of the nature of the gods, speaking of those philoso- 
phers who maintained that the gods take no care at all of 
mankind or their concernments, observes, that " if their 
** opinion were true, there would be no piety, no sanctity, no 
** religion — that if the gods do not mind what men do, or 
** what events befall them, there is no reason to pray to them, 
*« or worship them 5 and that if religion and piety be taken 
^ away from amongst men, the greatest confusion and dis- 
** order would ensue in human life : and together with piety, 
^< mutual fidelity, and the social ties which bind mankind to- 
<* gether, and that most excellent virtue, justice, would be ban- 
<< isbed out of the world. — Sunt enim philosophi et fuerunt, 
<^ qui omnino nullam habere censerent rerum humanarum 
<^ procurationem deos. Quorum si vera sententia est, quae 

Vol. I. P p 
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<< potest esse pietas ? quae sanctitas ? quse religio P—^uibus 
<< sublatis, perturbatio vitse sequitur, et magna confiisio. At- 
*< que baud scio, an pietate adversus deos sublata, fides etiam 
*< et societas generis humani, et una excellentissima virtus jos- 
« titia tollatur/'* 

If we look back to the most ancient times, the doctrine of 
a providence seems to have been a remarkable part of the 
universal tradition derived from the first ages. Plutarch 
speaking of the Deity and a providence, *^ n ^^ima %oti r^ ^Sm^* 
calls it ^< the pious faith derived from their fathers or ances- 
<< tors, from which they ought not to depart*— r^v thci^ wl 
^dr^tov fiii vgoht&cu cr/Vr/v/'f Some notion of this was still pre- 
served amidst all the corruptions of the Pagan world. And 
to this was principally owing whatever there was of order, 
sobriety, and good government maintained among men. The 
ablest politicians were sensible of this, and therefore encour- 
aged the belief of it among the people ; and all the ancirat 
legislators proceeded upon it as a principle, as is clearly shown 
by the learned Bishop of Gloucester, in his Divine L^ation 
of Moses demonstrated. They who believed that there were 
superior invisible powers, generally believed also that they 
had a great influence on human afiPairs, and on the prosper- 
ous and adverse events which befall mankind. This is every 
where supposed in the writings of the poets, who usually re- 
presented things according to the popular notions, and were 
themselves the instructors of the people. Cicero in his Ora- 
tio de Haruspic. Respons. n. ^. mentions it to the praise of 
the ancient Romans, that they excelled all nations in piety, 
and especially in this eminent point of wisdom, that they 
clearly perceived that all things are governed by the provi- 
dence of the immortal gods.f And in his second book of 



• De Nat. Deor. lib. i. cap. 2. 
t Plut. Oper. torn. 1 1. p. 402. E. Francof. 

1^ It is an obseiration of Lord Bolingbroke, that the belief of a particular 
providence was a principal cause of the prosperity of the Roman common- 

7 
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Laws, cap. 7. he represents this doctrine as both true in itself, 
and of great advantage to the public, and that therefore 
care ought to be taken, that the citizens should, in the first 
plac^ have a firm persuasion of it fixed in their minds. I 
had occasion to quote both these passages before, and need 
not repeat them here. 

But though the belief of a divine providence, as extend- 
ing to mankind and their affairs, was generally propagated 
among the Pagans, and was no doubt of great advantage, 
yet as they fell from the right knowledge of the one true God, 
and became more and more immersed in idolatry and poly- 
theism ; so their notions of providence became wrong and 
confused too, and were debased with many corrupt mixtures. 
The providence they acknowledged was the providence of the 
divinities they adored. It was parcelled out among a multi- 
plicity of gods and goddesses, among whom they supposed 
the administration of things to be distributed, as being << <n>- 
** rafp^wTff rj5 ^eu — co-rulers with God," and " xoivmot rrn otfx^s 
<< — ^sharers with him in his empire," as Maximus Tyrius ex- 
presseth it.* They were regarded as having different provin- 
ces belonging to them : and many of the people, as Dr. Cud- 
worth observes, looked upon them to be sovereign and inde- 
p^ident in their several provinces. To them, therefore, both 
jointly and severally they offered up prayers and sacrifices, 
for obtaining the good things they stood in need of, and, for 
averting the evils and calamities they feared : whilst the one 
true Grod, the original Author of all good, and the supreme 
Disposer of all events, was overlooked and neglected. 



wealth : and that though the Roman religion established by Numa was very ab* 
surd, yet by keeping up an awe of superior power, and the belief of a providence 
that ordered the course of events, it produced all the marvellous effects which 
Machiavel, after Polybius, Cicero^ and Plutarch, ascribes to it. Bolingbroke's 
Works, vol. IV. p. 421. edit 4to. And when in the latter times of the Roman 
republic, they began to throw off all sense of religion, and regard to Divine Pro« 
vidence, their state declined, and they fell from their ancient virtue and glory. 
* Max. Tyr. Dissert, i. p. 5. et 19. Ozon. 1675. 
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Plato in his Timttus declares concerniog the Pagam k 
his time^ that ** all those who had never so small a share of 
^ sobriety or prudencei were wont in the undertaking of aoy 
^ affidr, whether small or great, always to invoke God«— IldbiK 

^^ fuydXn T^a/y/JMTog ^hv asi "tS e^maXSai"* A man that ODIBflS 

to read this, prepossessed with the notions he has received 
firom Scripture, will be apt to understand it as signifying that 
the sober heathens were generally wont in every affitir toin^ 
voke the one true God, and address themselves to him for 
his assistance and blessing. And it has been actually gaoled 
by some learned men for this purpose. And indeed, 9ept^ 
lately taken, it has that appearance. But if we careftdly ex- 
amine it, we shall find that this is not the intention of dist 
passage. It only signifies, that they were wont on such o^* 
casions to invoke a god, as it might properly be rendered^ 
that is, some god or other, and probably the patron deity, 
nrdiftog ^hg^ as Plato sometimes expresses it, or some oi the 
gods appointed by law.f This appears from what goes be- 
fore and follows that passage. In the words immediately pre- 
ceding Socrates tells Timseus, that he ought in the beginning 
of his discourse to invoke the gods according to law. To 
which Timseus answers, by observing in the passage now 
cited, that it was usual for all prudent persons in the begin- 
ning of every work to invoke God, or a God; ** how much 
** more," says he, *^ is it necessary for us, when we are 
^< about to discourse of the universe, whether it was made, 
<< or was without beginning, to invoke the gods and god- 
<^ desses, that we may speak in a manner agreeable to them, 



♦ Plat Oper. p. 526. C. P. Lugd. 159a 

f Though the Pagans generally speak of the gods in the plural, yet it was not 
unusual with them to mention God in the singular number. Some of the ancient 
fathers and apologists for Christianity, particularly TertuUian, Minucius FcliX) 
and Lactantius, take notice of this, and of some forms of speech which obtained 
among the heathens of that time : such as, '< Deus videt, Deus reddet, Deus 
*< inter nos judicabit, si Deus ▼oluerit.*' *' God seeth, God will recoropense, God 



\ 
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<< and consistent with ourselves.''* To the same purpose 
Plato observQB in the beginning of his eighth epistle ; that 
^ it is necessary in all things we think or say to begin from 
<< the gods— — oflr^ ^6u» yffi vdvra &§^6fitw9 of/ Xsys/y rt xai yofTt^." 
And it is a precept of Socrates^ mentioned by Xenophon in 
his CEconomics, that <^ we should endeavour to begin every 
•* work with the gods— fltiffiff^ cvv roTg ^io?fe ogp^i cSo/ ^dtrog i§yifj^ 
Varro, as appears from a passage I mentioned before, 
thought he had done a considerable service to his country^ 
men and fellow citizens, in directing them what god or god- 
dess they were to af^ly to in each particular case and cir- 
cumstance. 

That the vulgar Pagans, though they believed a provi- 
dence, had wrong and defective notions of it, appears from 
a remarkable passage of Xenophon, in which he observes, 
that Socrates thought ** that the gods take care of men, not 
" in the manner which «/ v6Xk(u, the many, suppose," (where 
he seems to speak of the genex^ality of the Athenians them- 
selves) << they think," saith he, ^< that there are some things 
** which the gods know, and some things which they do 
<< not know. But Socrates was of opinion that the gods 
<* know all things, and are every where present."f See the 
passage quoted above, p. 259. 

The Pagans were also led into a wrong judgment of pro- 



*( will judge between us, if God will ;" and the like. This they regard as a kind 
of natural testimony to the unity and perfections of God ; or in Tertullian*s lan- 
guage, ** testimonium animse naturaliter Christianae." But there is no great stress 
to be laid upon this. Dr. Cudworth himself owns, that the heathens sometimes 
used the word God indefinitely, and in a general way, when they had noC the 
supreme God particularly in view. They also sometimes spoke of God in (fae 
singular, when they only intended to signify some one of the many deities they 
adored. The not attending to this, has sometimes led learned men astray in 
their quotations, who have judged of the meaning of passages in Pagan writers 
by th^ir own Christian ideas. It may be added, that after the Gospel had made 
some progress in the world, and the Christians came to have frequent intercourse 
with the Pagans, such a manner of expression as hath been mentioned might be 
more frequently used, even among the vulgar Pagans^ than it was before. 

* Plat. Oper. p. 526. C. Lugd. 159a 

f Memorab. Socrat. lib. L cap. 1. sect 19. 
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Yidence by the notions they generally entertained of Fortune, 
which they regarded as a blind, capridoos, inconstant deitji 
and as haying a principal sway in the events of things in din 
lower world. This tended to \ake them off from that rdi- 
gious dependence upon God, and ingenuous trust in faim, 
and that resignation to his disposing will, which is an enuh 
nent part of true religion and godliness. There is a remark- 
able passage of the Elder Pliny, which it may not be amiss 
to mention here. << Through the whole world,** saidi he^ 
** in all places, and at all times. Fortune is universally in- 
^ voked by all persons. This alone has the praise or blame 
«' of every thing, and is at the same time worshipped and 
<< reproached; esteemed by the most of mankind to be blind, 
^* uncertain, various, and inconstant, a favOurer of such as 
*< are unworthy: to this all events are attributed both pros- 
^ perous and adverse ; and in the whole management of hu- 
^< man affiurs, this fills up both sides of the account. — To- 
'* to quippe mundo, in locis omnibus, omnibusque horis, om- 
'< nium vocibus,. Fortuna sola invocatur, sola laudatur^ sda 
*^ arguitur, et cum conviciis colitur: volubilis a plerisque vero 
^* et caeca etiam existimata, vaga, inconstans, incerta, varia, 
<^ indignorum fautrix: huic omnia expensa, huic omnia fe- 
** runtur accepta, ct in tota ratione mortalium utramque pa- 
•* ginam facit."* To the same purpose Sallust observes, that 
" Fortune rules in every thing. — Fortuna in omni re do- 
" minatur." And Menander says, that " Fortune is the 
•* king or tyrant of all the gods. — ^raw-wv rv^awos ^ rv^ri %<irn rw 
<* ^suv"f Lord Herbert owns, that Fortune was held in great 
veneration among the Pagans, and looked upon by some of 
them as a deity. Both good and bad fortune, << bona et 
" mala fortuna," were worshipped, and had images and al- 
tars. Various temples were erected to Fortune, both among 
the Greeks and Romans : and particularly there was a fa- 
mous temple of Fortune at Pr8eneste.J 



S 



♦ Plin. Hist Nat. lib. ii. cap. 7. 

f Apud Stob. Eclog. Physic, cap. 10. p. 15. Edit. Plantin. 

I Herb, de Relig. Gentil. cap. 9. p. 80. et seq. 8vo. Amst 1700. 
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Another thing to be observed with regard to the vulgar 
notions of providence among the heathens is, that they com- 
monly considered it as extending only to the outward com- 
modities of life ; and therefore they applied to the gods for 
riches, health, prosperity, and success in their affairs, but not 
for wisdom, or virtue, or moral endowments. There is a 
&mous passage to this purpose in Cicero's third book of the 
Nature of the Gods, which has been often taken notice of* 
Cotta is there introduced as saying, that <^ all men attributed 
*• the external commodities they enjoyed, their plenty of 
^< corn, wine, oil, and fruits, and every convenience and 
*< prosperous event of life, to the gods: but no man ever 
*< acknowledged his having received his virtue from God. 
" For who," says he, " ever gives thanks to the gods for his 
*^ being a good man ? But for his being possessed of riches 
<^ and honours, and preserved from dangers, he does. It is 
<< on the account of these things that they give Jupiter the 
'< appellation of Optimus et Maximus, the greatest and the 
^ best : not that he makes us just, temperate, wise, but that 
^^ he gives us health, safety, and affluence." And he adds, 
that *^ this is the judgment of all mankind, that the gifts of 
^ fortune are to be asked of God, but that a man is to ex- 
•* pect wisdom only from himself.* — Haec quidem omnes 
** mortales sic habent ; externas commoditates, vineta, sege- 
** tes, oliveta, 'ubertatem frugum et fructuum, omnem deni^ 
^ que commoditatem prosperitatemque vitae a diis sc habere: 
•' virtutem autem nemo unquam acceptam deo retulit. — Num 
*^ quis quod bonus vir esset gratias diis agit unquam ? At quod 
^< divis, quod'honoratus, quod incolumis; Jovemque optimum 
** et maximum ob eas res appellant : non quod nos justos, 
^^ temperatos, sapientes efficiat, sed quod salvos, iucolumes, 
*^ opulentos, copiosos. Judicium hoc omnium mortalium est, 
^* fortunam a deo petendam, a seipso sumendam esse sapi- 



* De Nat Deor. lib. iii. cap. 56. p. 555, 556. edit. Davis. 2do. The reader 
wiU observe here that he speaks of God in the singular number, and of gods in 
the plural, and makes use of one or other of these terms indifferently. 
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** entiam.'' This appears to me to be too imivenallj ex- 
pressed. There were, I doubt not, in the heathen woildy 
persons that had a better way of thinking, as might be showa 
particularly with rq;ard to Socrates, Plato, Epictetus, Anto- 
ninus, and even some of the poets. But if this had not been 
the notion generally entertained, both among thoae oi thi 
higher and lower rank, a man of such learning and emi* 
nence as Cotta, and who knew the world so well, would not 
have been introduced by Cicero as asserting it so po6itifd|j 
and in such extensive terms. And it is agreeable to what 
oar Saviour saith, when speaking of the commodities <»f thii 
present life, he declares, that << after all these things do the 
^ Gentiles seek:" that is, they seek them in the first and 
chiefest place: in opposition to which he exhorteth his dis* 
ciples, to ^^ seek first the kingdom of God and his righteous* 
« ness." Mat. vi. 32, 33. 

It may be fiirther observed in relation to the notions of 
providence which obtained among the Pagans, that not on- 
ly did they invoke a great variety of those whom they looked 
upon as benevolent deities for assistance and direction, and 
for obtaining the good things they stood in need of; but they 
were also wont, on several occasions, to offer up prayers and 
sacrifices, and to render religious worship, to evil and ma- 
lignant demons, regarded by themselves as such, fix>m an 
apprehension that they had a great share in the administra- 
tion of things, and in order to appease and humour them, 
and keep them from doing mischief: for the proof of this, I 
would refer the reader to what is said above, p. 118, et seq. 
And this certainly argueth very wrong notions of divine pro- 
vidence, as if God were not able or inclined to protect his 
faithful servants and true worshippers against the power and 
malice of evil beings. 

Having considered the popular belief of providence among 
the heathens, let us next consider that of the philosophers. 
Many of them, instead of rectifying the vulgar notions on 
this head, would not allow that there is a providence at alL 
And in this as well as several other instances they erred 
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more than the common people. The doctrine of the Epicu- 
reans is well known, who, though they pretended to acknow- 
ledge that there are gods, absolutely denied that they con- 
cerned themselves about men, or any of their actions, or the 
events relating to them. But this was far from being pecu- 
liar to that sect. Plato, who lived before Epicurus, takes 
notice in his tenth book of Laws, of many in his time, who 
professed to believe the gods, and yet did not believe that 
tbey minded human affairs. 

Cicero, in the introduction to his first book of the Nature 
of the Gods, represents this as one of the principal things 
which were controverted with great eagerness among the phi- 
losophers, and about which they differed mightily in their 
opinions, whether the gods are wholly idle and unactive, and 
take no care at all of tlie administration of things ; or whe- 
ther, on the contrary, all things were by them both made 
and constituted from the beginning, and are still moved and 
governed by them, and shall be so to infinite ages. ^^ Quod 
*^ vero maxume rem causamque continet ; utrum nihil agant 
*^ dii^ nihil moliautur, et ab omni curatione et administra- 
^< tione rerum vacent : an contra ab his et a principio om- 
^f nia facta et constituta sint, et ad infinitum semper regan- 
^ tur, atque moveantur, in primis magna dissensio est*" And* 
accordingly not only is Velleius the Epicurean there Intro- 
daced as ridiculing the doctrine of divine providence; but 
Cotta the Academic employs all the force of his wit and elo- 
quence against it, and sets himself to show that the gods 
take no care of men, and the actions and events relating to 
them. This opinion seems to have made no small progress 
in the polite world, even among the Romans. That ancient 
poet, Ennius, declares his belief, that there are gods, but 
that they take no notice of human actions, nor give them* 
selves any concern about them : and what led him to this wa& 
the observing the calamities which befall good men, and the 
prosperity of the wicked. 

• 

*' Ego deum genus esse semper dixi, et dicam caslitum : 
Vol. I. Qq 



Vt. 
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**■ Sed MM mm eunure opinor, quid 8g«t humanum g«mis ; 

** Nam si curent, bene bonis sit maid malis; quod nunc abest.*** 

That great roan Tacitus having represented it *^ as un- 
*^ certain in his judgment, whether human afiairs were go- 
** vemed by fete and immutable necessity, or by chance," 
observes, that in this matter <^ the wisest of the ancients and 
** their followers were of different sentiments : and that many 
^ had this opinion fixed in their minds, that neither our be- 
** ginning nor our end, nor men at all, are minded by the 
^ gods. — Mihi ha^ ac talia audienti, in incerto judidom est, 
*' fato ne res humanas, ac necessitate immutabili, an finrte 
** volvantnr: quippe sapientissimos, quique ecMraip sectam 
^< flsmulantur diversos reperies, et multus insitam opinioDem 
*< non initia nostra, non finem, non denique homines, diis 
** curse/'f And that he himself was mnch inclined to that 
opinion appears from another passage, where speaking of the 
portents and presages in the reign of Nero, he says, these 
things happened so apparently without any interpositioii or 
direction from the gods, that Nero continued several years 
after both in his imperial rule, and in the perpetration of the 
most flagitious crimes. 

Pliny, the great naturalist, lived about the same time with 
Tacitus, and he represents it as ridiculous to imagine, that the 
God who is supreme takes any care of human affairs : and 
adds, that without doubt the Divinity would be polluted with 
such a sad and troublesome ministry or employment. '^ Irri- 
^ dendum vero agere curam rerum humanarum illud quicquid 
** est summum. Anne tam triste et multiplici ministerio non 
** poUui credamus dubitemusve ?" Hist. Nat. lib. ii. cap. 7. 

Caecilius, a learned and ingenious Roman lawyer, probably 
expresses the sense of many gentlemen among the Pagans of 
that time, when he urges it as an objection against the profes- 
sors of Christianity, that they asserted a providence as ex- 



* Apud. Cicero de Divinat. lib. ii. cap. 50. et de Nat. Deor.. lib. iii. cap. 32. 
f Tacit. Annal. vi. 
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tending to the affairs and actions of meHi and even to their 
most secret thoughts. He represents it as an absurd thing in 
the Christians to beh'eve, that << their God, whom they can 
** neither see nor show, inspects diligently into the manners of 
'< all men, into their actions, and even their words and hidden 
^< thoughts : and that he is every where present, troublesome 
^ and impertinently busy and curious ; since he interesteth 
^ himself in all things that are done, and thrusteth himself in* 
** to all places : whereas he can neither attend to every parti- 
** cular whilst he is employed about the whole, nor be able to 
^^ take care of the whole, being busied about particulars. — 
^^ Christiani quae monstra, quae portenta confingunt ? Deum 
^* ilium suum, quern nee ostendcre possunt nee videre, in om- 
<^ nium mores, omnium actus, verba etiam, et occultas cogita- 
<< tiones diligentes inquirere, discurrentem scilicet, atque ubi- 
*< que praesentem, molestum ilium volunt, inquietum, impu- 
*^ denter curiosum : siquidem instet factis omnibus, locis om- 
'* nibus interceptus, cum nee singulis inservire possit per uni- 
** versa districtus, nee universis sufficit, in singulis occupatus."^ 
This was the Epicurean way of talking against providence, as 
appears from what Velleius in Cicero says on that subject."f 
and which owes all its force to their measuring the Divinity by 
themselves, and supposing the gods to be limited. Imperfect, 
and indolent beings. 

As to those of the philosophers who asserted a providence, 
Epictetus represents them as of different sentiments concern- 
ing the nature and extent of it. Some of them, he says, ad- 
mitted a providence in great and heavenly things, but in no- 
thing upon earth.j: Others supposed it to take care of things 



• Min. Fel. p. 95. Edit var. 1672. 

f De Nat Deor. lib. i. cap. 20. 

I Thia ia said to have been Aristotle'a opinion. It is true, that in his Nico- 
machian Ethics he seems to admit the supposition, that providence concerns itself 
about men and their afBurs; though he speaks of it doubtfully. '* If," says he, 
** the gods exercise any care at all about men, as it seems — 1< rif iwifAtkutc t£» 
kfi^iwm* lfif« ^Hf ytHTMy it ^(Mu," Arist. Open tom. II. p. 140. Paris 1629. 
But many of the ancients charge him with holding that providence does not ex- 
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both in heaven and earth ; but only in general, not witii re- 
spect to individuals. Others, like Ulysses in Homer, and 
Socrates, held that providence extendeth to individuals, and 
that not the least motion or action can be concealed from 
God.* In this Socrates was followed by Plato, who, in bis 
tenth book of Laws, endeavours to prove, that mankind, and 
^he things relating to them, not only great matters, but even 
the smallest, are under the care of divine providence; and 
Argues very well upon it. The same thing he asserts in his 
Epinomis; concerning which see above, p. 260. But, as was 
there observed, in his whole disputation on that subject he 
speaks of the providence of the gods in the plural, and even 
of the gods which the laws directed them to worship. And 
particularly he supposes, that the dominion and superintend- 
ency of things in this lower world was vested in the stars: 
whom therefore, both in his tenth book of Laws and in his 
Epinomis, he strongly recommcndeth to the worship of the 
people. And he treats the doctrine of those who taught, that 
the sun, moon, and stars are not animated, and could not take 
cognizance of human affairs, as an inlet to Atheism, and a de- 
nial of providence. 

It was not merely in a way of accommodation to the popu- 
lar manner of expression, that Plato and others spoke of the 



tend to the things which are below the moon. Cbalcidius positively asserts it in 
his commentary on Plato's Timseus, p. 369. at the end of Fabricius* edition of 
Hippolituf!, Hamburg. 1715. A very learned writer asserts that this is a calumny 
that Chalcidius raised of him. But Plutarch, who lived before Chalddiiis, 
plainly signifies the same thing. De Placit. Philosoph. lib. ii. ' cap. 3. So 
also does Clemens Alexand. Strom, v. p. 700. edit. Potter : and Potter in bis 
Notes quotes other testimonies to the same purpose. Stobsus represents Aris- 
totle as maintaining that heavenly things are governed by providence, but not 
things on earth. Eclog. Physic, cap. 25. p. 48. edit. Plant Atticus the Plato- 
nist, as quoted by Euscbius, passes a severe censure upon him on this account, for 
subtracting men and their afifalrs from the care of divine providence. Apud 
Euseb. Praeparau Evangel. lib. xv. cap. 5. p. 798. et seq. and Proclus speaking of 
those physiologers, who, though they acknowledged the heavenly bodies to par- 
take of mind and divinity, yet left the sublunary world to float up and down 
without providence, adds, that these afterwards Aristotle followed. See Cod- 
worth's Intel. Syst. p. 237. 2d edit. 
* Epict Dissert, lib. i. cap. 12. init. 
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providence of the gods. For the system of the Platonists, 
and others of the philosophers, who seemed to entertain the 
most exalted thoughts of the Divinity, was this : that he whom 
th€$y regarded as the first and highest God did not concern 
himself with mankind or their affairs, but committed the ad- 
ministration and management of them wholly to inferior dei- 
ties.** It is not therefore without reason that Lord Boling- 
broke observes, that ^' the Pagans reduced the Monade or first 
<< Unity in some sort to an abstract or notional being, and 
** banished him almost entirely out of4he system of his 
•* works."f Lord Herbert says, concerning the Pagans in 
general, that they exempted the highest God, as being most 
happy, from cares. " Deum summum, tanquam beatissimum, 
** curis eximebant olim Gentiles."^ And he elsewhere ob- 
serves, that among those who believed one supreme God, many 
thought that he did not meddle with the things of this lower 
world ; but that he hath withdrawn himself with the super- 
celestial gods his companions from the view of mortals, as be- 
ing of so sublime a nature, that no sharpness of sight or un- 
derstanding could reach to them: instead of which he hath 
brought forth into view those celestial deities which we call the 
sun, moon, and heaven. Plutarch in his tract de Placit. 
Philosoph. argues pretty largely, that it is unworthy of the 
majesty of the supreme Being, and inconsistent with his hap- 
piness, to busy himself about the affairs of men.§ There is a 



* It was observed before in the second chapter of this work, p. '7 "2, marg. note, 
that this notion that the highest God of all is above concerning himself with the 
affairs of men, and hath devolved the care of them upon inferior deities, obtained 
among many of those Pagan nations, which retained the idea of one supreqie 
God. And that this was a principal source of the prevailing polytheism, since it 
occasioned their offering up their worship, prayers, and sacrifices to inferior deities, 
on whom they thought they depended for all good things, whilst the supreme 
God, who, they imagined, did not concern himself about them, was neglected* 
To correct this error, and assert the universal and particular providence of the 
one supreme God, was one great design of the Jewish revelatioD, and is farther 
confirmed by the Gospel of our Saviour. 

f Bolingbroke's Works, Vol, IV. p. 468. edit. 4to. 

^ Relig. GentiL cap. 11. p. 138. 

§ De Placit. Philos. lib. L cap. 7. tom. II. p. 881. 
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long and remarkable passage of Apuleius which it may be pro- 
per to take some notice of on this occasion : the purport of it 
18 this, that the supreme God is so &r above us, tbat he is 
■carce to be approached by the most purified human intellect: 
and that there is no immediate intercourse between us and the 
first class of subordinate deities visible or invisible : but the in* 
tercourse is carried on by intermediate powers called demonsi 
who are appointed to take care of every thing here belowi 
which it is not becoming the majesty of the celestial gcxis to 
meddle with. — ^^ Neque enim pro majestate deum coeieslium 
*< fuerit haec curare."* Porphyry also supposes that the high- 
est God of all doth not concern himself with terrestrial and 
corporeal things: and that it belongeth to the inferior deities 
to grant us the good things necessary to this life^ of which the 
first fruits are to be offered to them.f Yea, as was before ob- 
served, he supposes that evil demons had a power of bestowing 
riches, and other things relating to the body, which were 
usually accounted good ; and that therefore it is necessary for 
those who would obtain these things, to conciliate their &vonr 
by prayers and sacrifices. 

None of the philosc^hers were accounted more zealous as- 
sertors of divine providence as extending its care to mankind, 
than the Stoics. A remarkable specimen of this we have in 
what is largely urged to this puipose by Balbus the repres^tsr 
tive of the Stoic sect, in Cicero's second book of the Nature of 
the Gods. Yet he, as Plato had done before him, generally 
speaks of the gods in the plural ; and the point he undertakes 
to prove is, that the world is administered by the provideucc 
of the gods ; and in the course of bis argument he lays a par- 
ticular stress upon this, that the stars are animated, that they 
are living rational beings, and that they are gods. See some 
passages quoted to this purpose above, 250. which I need not 
here repeat. In like manner, Plutarch, in his tract against 



* Apul. de Dsmone Socratls. 

f Porphyr. de Abstin. lib. ii. sect. 34. et 37. p. 78. et 80. Cantab. 1655. 
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Colotes the Epicurean, reckons it among the things which are 
generally believed, and which he thinks are evident, and can- 
not reasonably be controverted, that << there is a providence 
** of the godsf and that the sun and moon are animated, whom 
<< all men worship, and to whom they offer up prayers and sa* 
^ orifices."* Thus this great philosopher seems to put the doc* 
trine of a providence, and that of the stars being animated and 
to be worshipped as gods, upon the same foundation, as if 
they were equally necessaiy to be believed, and there was the 
same evidence for the one as for the othen And this must 
certainly have had a bad effect : since those who could not 
think it reasonable to believe that the stars arc living and 
intelligent beings, and exercise a care over men and their af- 
fairs, were in danger of being led to deny a providence ; the 
proof of which, according to the reasoning of these philosophers, 
and even Plato himself, depended upon the same principles. 

Balbus the Stoic, wliom I have just now mentioned, after 
having said many excellent things to show the care which 
divine providence exerciseth towards the human race in ge- 
neral, proceeds to prove, that the welfare of individuals or 
particular persons is consulted and provided for by the im- 
mcHTtal gods. *' Nee vero uni verso generi hominum solum, 
*^ sed etiam singulis a diis immortalibus consuli et provideri 
** 8olet."f But it appears from what he saith afterwards, that 
he does not intend by this to signify, that the care and inter- 
position of divine providence extendeth to all individuals, 
but only to the more worthy and eminent, nor to all their 
concernments, but only to those of greater importance. 
Having instanced in several of the most eminently great and 
virtuous men among the ancient Romans, he adds, that both 
Greece and Rome had produced many extraordinary per- 
sons; none of whom became such but by the assistance of 
God, or of a God ; as that phrase <^ juVante Deo" might 



* Plut Advers. Colot. Oper. torn II. p. 1123. 
f De Nat. Deor. lib. il cap. 65, p. 254. 
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there be rendered. For he had spoken of the immortal gods 
just before: and he observes immediately after, that for this 
reason the poets, and especially Hoiner, assigned to their 
principal heroes certain gods to be their companions.* He 
ladds some farther proofs both that the gods take care of 
cities, and of particular persons^ that is, of such extraordi- 
nary persons as those whom he had mentioned. And ac- 
cordingly he declares, that no man ever became great without 
a divine afflatus or influence. << Nemo igitur vir magnus 
*^ sine aliquo afflatu divino unquam fuit^f But yet he thinks, 
that if a man's corn fields or vineyards should be hurt by a 
tempest, we ought not to suppose, that providence conc^m- 
eth itself in such things as these. ^' For the gods," saith he, 
<< take care of great matters, and neglect small ones. — Magna 
<' dii curant, parva negligunt." Cotta, in his answer to Bal- 
bus, in his third book of the Nature of the Gods, takes no- 
tice of this doctrine of the Stoics, that, the gods neglected 
small matters : and which they illustrated by this considera- 
tion, that kings do not mind little occurrences in their king- 
doms. He answers, that if they knowingly pass them by 
and neglect them, it is a fault. But that the excuse of igno- 
rance cannot be made for a god, nor want of power neither. 
He charges them with inconsistency, in pretending that the 
gods do not attend to all things, nor take care of the indi- 
viduals of mankind, and yet that men ought to make prayers 
and vows to the gods, which supposes that the divine mind 
attends to particular persons and their aflairs; since it is by 
particular persons that prayers and vows are made. ** Vola 



• De Nat. Deor. lib. ii. cap. 66. p. 255. 

f Ibid. p. 256. Dr. Cudworth produces this passage^ **juTante Deo^" as a 
proof that Cicero uses the \vord god in the singular emphatically, and by 
way of eniinency, to signify the one supreme God, the Lord of the universe, 
Intel Syst. p. 236. But this passage, if taken In connexion with the context, 
does not prove it, but is an instance of what was observed before, that the 
Pagans sometimes used the word God in the singular, where it does not ap- 
pear that they had the one supreme God particularly in view. See above» p. 300. 
marg. note. 
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*< suscipi dicitis oportere : nempe singuli vovent Audit igi-' 
<^ tur mens divina etiam de singulis."* This opinion of the 
Stoics, as represented by Balbus, is agreeable to that of Eu- 
ripides, which is cited and approved by that great philoso- 
pher, Plutarch, that " God only concerns himself with the 
*' greatest things, and leaves the smaller to fortune."-!- It 
does not appear, however, that the opinion expressed by Bal- 
bus was that of all the Stoics. For the famous Stoic, Chrysip-^ 
pus, is said to have maintained that providence extendeth its 
care to all things, the least and most inconsiderable not ex- 
cepted : for which he is censured by Plutarch. And Epicte* 
tus and Antoninus appear to have been of the same senti-^ 
nients, but Seneca seems not to be satisfied about it. There 
is a remarkable passage in bis 95th epistle, in which he re- 
presents it as necessary to know " that the gods preside over 
^ the world: that they order things relating to the whole, asr 
** what properly belongs to them; and that they exercise a 
** guardianship over the human race, and are sometimes curi- 
*^ ous about individuals. — ^Scire illos esse qui president mun- 
<* do : qui universa, ut sua, temperant : qui humani generia 
** tutelam gerunt : interdum curiosi singulorum." He seem& 
here to think that providence seldom concerneth itself about 
individuals, or particular persons and things : especially those 
of smaller consequence. And if this were the case, the far 
greater part of mankind could not be sure that they and their 
concernments are under the care and inspection of divine 
providence: which would leave little room for a religiou»^ 
fear of God, and for the exercise of a due submission, resig- 
nation, and affiance. 

The notions which many of the philosophers entertained 
of fate, did also contribute to encumber and perplex their 
doctrine of divine providence. It is mentioned as one of 
Thales' sayings, that necessity is the strongest of all things ; 



* De Nat Deor. lib. iii. cap. 36, et 59. 

f Plut. de gerenda Repub. Oper. torn. II. p. 811. 

Vol. I. Rr 
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for all things are subject to it Parmenides and Democritus 
held, as Plutarch informs us, that all things came by neces- 
sity : and Democritus understood this of an absolute mate- 
rial necessity. Heraclitus was of opinion that all things are 
done by fate, and that fate is the same with necessity.* The 
Stoics especially talked much of fate. Zeno taught that all 
things are subject to fate, as we are informed by Laertius. 
But the accounts given of fate by Zeno, Chrysippus, and the 
most eminent of the ancient Stoics, are very obscure and 
confused. They held that, in the constitution of the worid» 
Jupiter himself was hampered by natural necessity, and the 
inobsequiousness of matter : so that he could not always do 
the things that he would. To this they ascribed it that some 
men are unavoidably of bad and perverse dispositions^ and 
that good men are necessarily exposed to external evils and 
calamities. Plutarch says that necessity was, according to 
the Stoics, a violent and invincible or immoveable cause ; and 
fate an orderly established complexion or concatenation of 
causes.f And yet they endeavoured so to explain it, as to 
leave room for human liberty. But it must be acknowledged 
that the later philosophers, after Christianity had made some 
progress in the world, particularly Hierocles and Simplicius, 
expressed themselves much more clearly and consistently on 
this subject. 

The confusion and uncertainty which the philosophers were 
under, farther appears, in that they seemed to divide the or- 
dering of events between God or providence, fate and for- 
tune. Plato himself, according to Plutarch, referred some 
things to providence, some things to necessity4 And, in his 
fourth book of Laws, he saith that " Godf and, with Grod, 
<< fortune and opportunity, govern all the affairs of men."$ 
Maximus Tyrius supposes that all things which happen to 



* Plutarch, de Placit. PhiL lib. i. cap. 25, 26, 27. Oper torn. II. p. 884. 
f Ibid, capi 27. p. 885. | Ibid. cap. 26. p. 884. 

§ Plat, de Leg. lib. iv. p. 598. Oper. Lugd. 1590. 
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men are either inspected and ordered by providencci or ne- 
cessitated by fate, or varied by fortune, or managed by hu- 
man art and skill. He compares fate to a rigid tyrant, 
which neidier aoknowledgeth a superior, nor can be changed^ 
that it draws us by force, and we must obey : that it is in^co* 
rable, and prayers to it are in vain : and that even Jupiter 
himself has no way of averting it. And accordiugly he pro- 
duces the passage of Homer, where Jupiter is introduced as 
complaining that the fates had determined that his dear son, 
Sarpedon, should be skin by Patroclus, and that therefore it 
was not in his power to save him. As to fortune, that phi- 
losopher represents it as a potentate that has no understand- 
ing, amirog duraes^;, not guided by counsel, judgment, or pro- 
vidence, but by fury, passion, and impetuous arbitrary will: 
that it is without reason, without foresight, deaf, and incon- 
stant, driven hither and thither, and not to be managed by 
any art or skill of a governor.* And he had observed be-, 
fore^ in the same dissertation, that riches, and what are usual- 
ly called the goods of fortune, are not given by the gods, 
but are the mad gifts of mad fortune ; and he compares them 
to the gifts we receive from persons that are drunk.f 

It is manifest from the account which hath been given, that 
there was great confusion and uncertainty in the notions of 
the ancient Pagans, both the vulgar and the philosophers, with 
regard to divine providence : it must therefore be the high- 
est satisfaction and advantage to have an express revelation 
from God to guide and instruct us in a matter of such vast 
importance. And this is our inestimable privilege, who have 
the benefit of the revelation contained in the Holy Scriptures, 
We are there assured, in the name of God himself, that 
though he is infinitely above all human comprehension, and 
though it be a wonderful condescension in him to regard the 
services of the most excellent of created beings, yet his pro- 



* Max. Tyr. dissert 50. p. 360, 562. et seq. edit. Oxon. 1677. 
t Ibid. p. 357. 
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Yidentul Cira exteodeth to all the cieatiires he liatli nuidi^ 
and paiticiikrly to mankind : and not only to naliona and 
large commnnitieiy but to the individnals of the human imdc^ 
the meanest not excepted : that nothing befidleth na by a 
Uind ungoided chance, or an equally Uind fintal neceaoiy: 
that even those events which seem to us to be ibrtnitoai are 
under the soperintendency of Giod's most wise providence^ and 
nothing, whether good or evil, happeneth to us without his 
direction or permission ; but that this is so ordered as ta 
leave room for the exerdse of human liberty and motal 
agency, and for the operation of second causes and instru- 
ments : that there are orders of glorious beings, superior to 
man, whom Ood is pleased to make use of in the administm* 
tions of his providence towards the human race^ but that 
things are not left absolutely to their direction and disposal: 
they are fellow-servants with us, of the same supreme uoi* 
versal Lord ; nor is any part of that religious homage or 
adoration to be rendered to them which is due to him alcne: 
that there are evil spirits, of great power as well as malice; 
but that they can do no more than God permits, and are 
under the sovereign control of his providence; so that 
good men need not be afraid of them, whilst they put their 
trust in God, and go on in the way of their duty ; that God 
is just and good in all his dispensations, and always proceeds 
upon the wisest reasons, though we my not be able at pie- 
sent to apprehend those reasons : that to his goodness we 
owe all the advantages and accommodations of this present 
life ; and that all the afflictions which befall us are permitted 
and ordered by him for wise and righteous ends ; and that 
he will causje them to work together for good to them that 
love and serve him in sincerity. We are there farther as- 
sured, that God is ever ready to grant to good men the infla« 
ences and aiJis of his Holy Spirit, to assist them in the per- 
formance of their duty, and to support and comfort them in 
all their tribulation: and, finally, that he exerciseth a constant 
inspection over all men, and knoweth all their words and 
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actionfl, and eren ibe mosl; secret thoughtis and dkpfmtiom 
of their heartSf and that to him they must be aocountable 6x 
them, and shall by him be rewarded or punished accordingijr. 
This is the general idea which the Scripture giveth us of 
God's providential administration, than which nothing can 
be more noble, or more useful, where it is steadfisustly belieyed. 
And it is of the highest advantage to have all this not merely 
proposed to us as the opinions of wise men and philosophens, 
contradicted by others of great name, but ascertained by an 
express revelation from God himself. This certainly layeth 
a solid foundation for a religious awe and veneration of the 
Divine Majesty, for yielding a dutiful obedience to his laws, 
for an entire submission and resignation to his will, and a calm 
acquiescence in the oixiers of his providence, for a thankful 
sense of his goodness in the blessings we enjoy, and a steady 
patience and fortitude of mind under all the afflictions and 
adversities we may meet with in this present state, and for 
our acting continually as in his sight, and maintaining an 
habitual regard to him in our whole course. 

On this occasion it may not be improper to say something 
about the duty of prayer, the right exercise of which hath a 
manifest dependence on the doctrine and belief of divine 
providence. This hath very generally obtained, wherever 
there has been an appearance of religion ; and it may reason- 
ably be supposed to have made a part of the primitive re- 
ligion derived from the first parents and ancestors of the 
human race. Whilst this religion continued in a consider- 
able degree uncorrupted, prayers, as well as the other acts of 
divine worship, were directed to the one true God, the Cre- 
ator and Governor of the world. But, as idolatry made a 
progress, their religious worship, and particularly this part 
of it, was addressed to a multiplicity of deities. To these 
they offered up their prayers and supplications, looking upon 
them as the dispensers of worldly blessings, or the inflicters 
of evils and calamities : whilst the supreme universal Lord 
was in a great measure neglected, even by those who had 
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some notion of tbe one supreme Deity, because they Bop" 
posed bim too fiir above them, to concern himself with their 
affidrs. Hence it came to pass, that though prayer was 
almost universally in use among the Pagan nations, they were 
wrong in the object of their prayers, and generally in the 
matter of them too. They seem for the most part to have 
had no notion of praying to the gods for any thing but goods 
of a worldly nature, riches, honours, long life, health, pros- 
perity and success in their undertakings, and other things of 
a like kind. Some of their wisest men saw the impropriety 
of this, and at the same time they were so sensible of their 
own inability to judge what to pray for as they ought, that 
they thought it best only to pray for good things in general, 
and not to presume to descend to particular requests. This 
is the design of Socrates, in the second Alcibiad ; in which 
he represents to that young nobleman, that it was not safe 
for him to pray for any thing in particular, lest the thing he 
prayed for should prove a curse instead of a blessing; and 
therefore advises him to wait till some god should enlighten 
him in the knowledge of good and evil. Pythagoras, as 
Laertius informs us,* permitted not that any man should pray 
for himself, because no man knoweth what is good for him. 
Max. Tyrius has a whole dissertation to prove that we 
ought not to pray at all. And others of the philosophers 
were probably of the same opinion .f Some of them indeed. 



* LaerU lib. viii. segm. 9. 

f Our modern deists, who profess to govern themselves by the Uw of nature^ 
are divided in their sentiments about prayer. Some think it to be a duty of na- 
tural religion, others will not allow it to be so. Mr. Chubb is of opinion, that 
there is an impropriety in praying to God, and intimates his suspicion that it is 
displeasing to the Deity. See his Posthumous Works, vol. I. p. 285, et seq. 
Blount, in his notes on Fhilostratus* Life of ApoUonius Tyanaras, p. 38. haviiig 
observed that some of the heathens used no prayers at all, insinuates, in tbdr 
names, several objections against that duty. Lord Bolingbroke seems sometimM 
to make it a duty of the law of nature, but is for confining it to the heart, and 
not for making use of outward expressions in prayer. The reader may see tbe 
arguments of Maximus Tyrius and others against the duty of prayer, wdl an- 
swered in Dr. Benson's tract, on the End and Design of Fhiyer. 
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and particularly Epictetus and Antoninus, had juster notions, 
both of the obligations of the duty of prayer, and of what 
fthduld be the properest matter for our prayers : but as to 
the objects of prayer, they took no care to rectify the popu- 
lar poly theistical notions, but rather countenanced them. But, 
if the philosophers had been ever so right, or so unanimous 
in thqir opinions and directions as to the duty of prayer, it 
must have had but small influence on the generality of man* 
kind, in comparison of that which ariseth from the authority 
of an express and well attested revelation from God, enjoin- 
ing it as our duty to pray to God, and encouraging us 
to it by gracious declarations and promises. Such a reve- 
lation we have communicated to us in the Holy Scriptures. 
We have the satisfaction of being there assured that though 
God be highly exalted above all blessing and praise, yet he 
aUoweth and requireth us to offer up our praises and thanks- 
givings to his Divine Majesty for the benefits we receive from 
him, and our prayers and supplications for obtaining the 
good things we stand in need of, and for averting the evils 
we have reason to fear ; not as if he did not know our wants 
without our expressing them, but because it is his will that 
we should maintain a constant sense of our absolute depend. 
enoe upon God, and exercise a dutiful resignation and affi- 
ance^ and all those pious affections which become reasonable 
creatures towards the supreme Being. We are allowed to 
come to him as on a throne of grace, in the name of Jesus 
Christ, the great and only Mediator of his own appointment, 
with a filial freedom, as children to a father both aUe and 
ready to help us; to apply to him even for the good things 
relating to the body and this present world : provided we ask 
them, not absolutely, but in an entire resignation to his will, 
and so far only as he seeth them to be really fit and needful 
for us: but especially to apply to him for blessings of a 
spiritual ^nature, and for his gracious assistances to support 
and animate us in the performance of our duty. In the 
Holy Scriptures we have the most excellent patterns of pray- 
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er, and tbe best directions for the ri^t performance of it, 
and are taught both by precept and example what to 
pray for, and how to pray. But at the same time great care 
is taken to inform us, that our prayers will be of no avail to 
our acceptance with God, if separated from a holy and virtu- 
ons practice ; that the prayer of the wicked man persisting 
in his wickedness is an abomination unto the Lord^ but the 
prayer of the upr^ht is his del^ht 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

General refleetiont on the foregoing account ff the religion of the ancient Pagans, 
Tke first refleeUon it this t^ that the repretentationt made to us in Scriptwre of the 
deplorable ttate of religion among the Gentiles are literally truet ond agreeable to 
Jaclf and are confirmed bi^ the undoubted monufnents (ff Paganism, The attenqtts 
of some learned men to explain away those representations considered^ and shown 
to he vain and insufficient, 

I SHALL conclude the account that has been given of the state 
ofreligion in the gentile world, with some general reflections 
and observations. 

It plainly appears that even the most learned and civilized 
heathen nations were sunk into a deplorable state of darkness 
and corruption* They were fallen from the knowledge and 
worship of the one true God into the most amazing idolatry 
and polytheism. The names, the characters, and attributes 
of God were misapplied to a multiplicity of idol deities. In- 
stead of being led by the works of God to acknowledge and 
adore him, the glorious Author, they for the most part worship- 
ped the Works themselves, and paid that adoration to them 
which was due to him alone. Temples were every where built, 
altars erected, prayers and sacrifices offered to false and ficti- 
tious deities, to many of whom the popular theology attribut- 
ed some of the worst vices and passions of frail mortals. They 
even worshipped evil demons acknowledged by themselves 
to be such ; and many of their religious rites, instituted by the 
command of their oracles, were so cruel, so obscene and im- 
pure, as were only suited to evil and vicious beings. Many 
of their philosophers themselves either maintained tenets which 
tended to atheism, and to subvert the foundations of all religi- 
on ; or they endeavoured to destroy all certainty and evidence^ 
and to introduce a universal doubt and scepticism, whereby 
they left men no principles to depend upon, even with regard 
to the belief of a God and a providence. And as to those of 
the philosophers who entertained juster and nobler sentiments 
of religion and the Deity, their sublime speculations, which 
we are so apt to admire, were mixed with very dangerous er- 

VOL. I. s s 
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rors, and at best were of small advantage to the people, and' 
confined y in a great measure, to their schools. To which it 
must be added, that, in their own practice, they universally fell 
in with the common idolatry and polytheism, and instead of 
reclaiming the people from it, countenanced it by their max- 
ims, and devised plausible colours to defend it. 

The truth of this account has been shown at large from the 
heathen writers themselves, and is confirmed by all the re- 
maining monuments of Paganism. And this fully justifies 
the representation that is made to us in the holy Scriptures 
of the state of religion in the heathen world, especially at the 
time when the Christian revelation was first published. St. 
Paul, in the first chapter of his epistle to the Romans, describes 
the heathens in general, those especially of the Roman empire, 
which was then the most learned and civilized part of the 
world, as having arrived to the most monstrous degree of ido* 
latry anc| corruption of manners : that notwithstanding the 
discoveries made of the divine nature and perfections in the 
works of creation, which left them " without excuse," they 
** did not glorify God as God, but became vain in their ima- 
^^ ginations, and their foolish heart was darkened. Professing 
*' themselves to be wise, they became fools : and changed the 
** glory of the incorruptible God into an image made like to 
<< corruptible man, and to birds, and fourfooted beasts, and 
" creeping things." And that " they changed the truth 
" of God into a lie, and worshipped and served the crea- 
" ture more than the Creator, who is blessed for ever:" 
that as " they did not like to retain God in their knowledge," 
so he gave " them up to a reprobate mind," so that they 
abandoned themselves to the most unnatural impurities, and 
to all kinds of abominable vice and wickedness. See Rom. i. 
17. to the end of that chapter. St. Paul, in his other epistles, 
speaks in the same strain. Thus, in his first to the Thessalo- 
nians, he saith of the gentiles, that " they knew not God," 
1 Thess. iv. 5. And he describes their conversion to Chris- 
tianity thus, that they " turned from idols to serve the living 
" and true God :" where he supposes that whilst they conti- 
nued in their gentile state, they served idols, and did not 
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serve the living and true God, 1 Thess. i. 9. To the Gala- 
tians, who had been gentiles, he saith, " then when ye knew 
** not God, ye did service unto them which by nature are no 
** gods." Gal. iv. 8. And, in like manner, in his epistle to the 
Ephesians, he bids them remember that they " were in time 
*« past gentiles in the flesh :" and that at that time they " had 
•* no hope, and were without God in the world," Eph. ii. 11, 
12. d0Boi h Tf) %66(l^\ not as if they had no notion at all of a 
Deity, and did not believe the existence of God, but it is 
a strong manner of expression to signify that they were with- 
out the right knowledge and worship of the only true God, 
and paid their religious service not to the true God, but to 
idol deities. And, in the fourth chapter of that epistle, verse 
17, 18. he gives it as the character of the gentiles in general, 
that they had the " understanding darkened, being alienated 
** from the life of God, through the ignorance that was ill 
** them, because of the blindness of their hearts." The same 
apostle tells the Corinthians that " the things which the gen- 
** tiles sacrificed, they sacrificed to devils, and not to God;" and 
says he, " I would not that ye should have fellowship with de- 
" vils." I Cor. X. 20. If the word doufi^vtotg be rendered not devils^ 
as it is by our translators, but demons,, as some choose to render 
it, it makes no great difference. It is certain that the word 
houfdmv is generally taken in a bad sense in Scripture ;* and 
which way soever we render the word, it is plain that the 
apostle here opposeth the worship of these demons to the 
worship of the one true God, and supposeth that it was incon- 
sistent with it, and that the one of these could not be safely 
joined with the other. In the several passages which have 
been produced, it is evident that the apostle speaks of the hea« 
thens in general. What particular persons there might be 
among them, who kept themselves free from the prevailing 



* The learned Dr. Cudworth observes that, in the New Testament, according 
to the judgment of Origen, Eusebius, and others of the ancient fathers, both these 
words ^ulfcottf and ^aufima, are alike taken always in a worse sense for evil and 
impure spirits only. Intel Syst p. 264. 
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comiptioD and idolatry, it is to little purpotetDeiii|BA MWUbilit 
it has been shown that their greatest and wisest ma UlA'^k is 
with it. When the apostle puts the sapposition oaflSira*kl&" 
<* the uncircumcision/' or uncircnmcised gentiles, "l a fiyiil y fap^ 
*< righteousness of the law, or fulfilling the law,'' BflbilCPlpo^' 
27. this seems plainly to be understood of suchgolH^I'^utb- 
Cornelius was, who, though uncircumdaedy and nokiiW iMcii 
commonwealth of Israel, was a devout adorer of Aidjf I'le l^ 
true God, and of him only. And indeed no man i^ I 'Scrip 
not so could be said to keep the law, or to fulfil it, of AVFlga 
this was a principal and fundamental article. And it iljmiijbe 
dently of such persons as Cornelius that St. Peter flNHkBe^^- 
when he declares, " of a truth I perceive that God iiMi&bf&n 
*< specter of persons: but, in every nation, he thst faiilS*ODg 
«< God, and worketh righteousness, is accepted with Wl^&^ 
Acts X. 34, 35. And it may be justly concluded, thit te^l^iis^ 
nelius learned the knowledge and worship of the ooeMatit^ 
God, by conversing with the Jews. Acts x. 22. ABd|i^ Ifn^ 
bably this was the case of many other gentiles at that te Ivd 
But nothing can be concluded from this, as to the geofli 1^ 
state of the heathen world, with regard to religion. 1(& 

I am sensible that some learned persons, and particolii)) \i 
the eminent Dr. Cudworth, have endeavoured to bring in S. V 
Paul himself as a voucher, that the heathens in general, not 1 
only the philosophers, but the vulgar, knew and worshij^ 1 
the one true God. And this they attempt to prove from that 1 
apostle's discourse to the Athenians. What our transla- 
tors render, ^^ I perceive that in all things ye are too supei^ 
" stitious," the Doctor renders " thus, I perceive that in 
" every thing ye are more than ordinarily religious." And 
he thinks the word bmihatiMwsk^^g is to be taken there in a 
good sense. From St. Paul's saying, ^^ the God whom yon 
** ignorantly worship, declare I unto you :" and afterwards 
mentioning the God that made the world and all things in it, 
the Doctor infers two things : ^< first, that by the unknown 
. *^ God of the Athenians was meant the only true God, he 
^^ who made the world and all things in it, who in all pro- 
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<^ bability was therefore stiled by them wyvuiog ^shg^ becauto 
*<he is not only invisible, but incomprehensible by mor-^ 
^< tals." The second thing which, he says, may be conclud- 
ed from hence, is, that " the Athenian Pagans did sva^sTy, re- 
*< ligiously worship the true God, the Lord of heaven and 
<< earth." And having taken notice of the passage which St. 
Paul cites from Aratus concerning Zsug^ or Jupiter, that <^ we 
** are his offspring," he says, that ** we have here a plain 
** Scripture acknowledgment, that by the Zsvg of the Greekish 
** Pagans was sometimes at least meant the true God."* It 
may be observed that this learned writer expresses himself 
here with some caution and reserve : and if he had carried it 
no farther than to say, that by the word Zst)^, or Jupiter, 
among the Pagans was sometimes meant the true God, and 
that some persons among them might make use of that name 
to signify the one supreme God, I should not have much 
contested it with him. But the point the Doctor should have 
proved is, that he whom the generality of the vulgar Pagans 
worshipped, under the name of Jupiter, was the only true 
God, and not an idol deity. And it would be a strange 
thing if he could produce a Scripture acknowledgment for 
this : yet this is what he afterwards attempts. ^^ It is evi- 
*« dent," saith he, " that by Aratus' ZsOj, or Jupiter, was real- 
<< ly meant the supreme God, the maker of the whole world: 
<< which, confirmed also by St. Paul and the Scripture, ought 
<^ to be a matter out of controversy among us. Neither is it 
<^ reasonable to think that Aratus was singular in this ; but 
<< that he spoke according to the received theology of the 
<^ Greeks, and that not only amongst philosophers and learn- 
*< ed men, but even the vulgar also. And since the Latins 
<< had the very same notion of Jupiter that the Greeks had 
<< of ZeO;, it cannot be denied, but that they commonly by 
<< their Jupiter also understood the one supreme God, the 
'* Lord of heaven and earth." Thus, according to this very 



• Intel. Syst p. 473, 474, 47i5. 
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learaed writer, the received theology of the Pagans, both 
amongst the philosophers and the vulgar, was this, that by 
the Jupiter they adored they commonly understood the one 
true supreme God, the maker of the world, and Lord ot 
heaven and earth. And this he asserts is so evident that it 
cannot be denied. I have a great respect for this excellent 
author ; but if he had expressed himself more cautiously and 
modestly on this head, it would have been better. He seems 
here to have been carried away by his charitable prejudices 
in favour of the ancient Pagans. And I heartily wish there 
was good reason to believe that the account he gives of them 
and their religion is a just and true one. But the contrary 
may be plainly proved from the Pagan writers themselves^ 
and from several passages in his own learned work. We are 
not to judge of the Pagan religion, and the popular received 
theology, by some detached passages of particular writers, 
but by the general scheme of their religious establishments; 
by which it appears, that Jupiter was really no more than the 
chief of the Pagan idol deities, of the same kind, though 
somewhat superior to the rest. I think, however, that what- 
ever his own charity might incline him to suppose, he should 
not have put this upon us as confirmed by Scripture authori- 
ty. He does not merely say, there might be some few among 
the Pagans who knew and worshipped the one true supreme 
God : but he makes this to have been the common notion 
and practice of the heathens in general, and that, under the 
name of Jupiter, they directed their worship to the one true 
Crod, the same whom we adore. I need not take pains to 
prove that this is not the idea given us of the heathens in 
the Old Testament.* And as to the New, though Dr. Cud- 



* Many passages might be mentioned to this purpose. But I shall only take 
notice of one. The '* heathens," and " those that know not God and call not 
«* on his name," are used as synonymous expressions. Jer. x. 25. PsaL Ixxix. 6. 
But I do not sec how this could be truly applied to them, if the one true God was 
tile chief object of their devotions, to whom they principally paid their worships 
and offered up their prayers. 
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worth has endeavoured to avail himself of St. Paul's autho- 
rity, whosoever carefully examines the passages above pro- 
duced from this great apostle, will be apt to think that it is 
scarcely possible to reconcile the account he gives of the gene- 
ral state of the heathen world with the Doctor's hypothesis. 
Indeed what this learned man relies upon is not any express 
Scripture declaration, that the gentiles in general knew and 
worshipped the one true God, and that this was the Jupiter 
they adored ; but inferences of his own, from some particular 
expressions of St. Paul, interpreted after his own way, in 
opposition to frequent and express declarations of that apostle. 
Thus, according to this learned writer, the Athenians are 
represented by St. Paul as " more than ordinarily religious," 
who devoutly worshipped the one true God, the Maker and 
Lord of heaven and earth. And if this was true concerning 
the Athenians, it might be justly said of the heathens in ge- 
neral, since it admits of clear proof that none of the gentiles 
were more deeply immersed in the common idolatry and su- 
perstition than they were. Accordingly the Doctor supposes 
the same thing concerning the heathens in general, that the 
one true God was the ZsO^, or Jupiter, they commonly ador- 
ed, not the philosophers only, but the vulgar, both among 
the Greeks and Romans; and he would have us think that 
St. Paul supposed it too. 

It is scarce worth while to contest it, whether the words 
with which the apostle introduces his discourse to the Atheni- 
ans had better be translated " superstitious," or ** religious." 
If the word used in the original be sometimes taken in a good 
sense, it cannot be denied that it is often in the Pagan writers 
themselves used to signify an excessive superstition. And it 
may be looked upon, as an instance of St. Paul's prudence, 
that he chose a word which was very proper to signify that su- 
perstition to which they were so immoderately addicted, and 
at the same, time was capable of a softer sense, that he might 
not too much irritate them in the beginning of his discourse. 
But it seems to me a strange supposition to imagine that St. 
Paul intended to commend the Athenians, as being ^^in every 

s 
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<* thing more than ordinarily religion^'' in the proper and 
laudable sense of the word ; as if they were in his opinion to 
an uncommon degree devout adorers of the only true God, 
the Maker of heaven and earth. The contrary appears from 
the whole strain of his discourse, as well as from what the sa- 
cred historian had observed just before, viz. that while Paul 
waited at Athens, *<his spirit was stirred within him, when be 

*< saw the city" xors/dMXw full of idols, or, as it is wdl 

rendered, <^ wholly given to idolatry.'' Can there be a pfain- 
er proof, that they were not more than ordinarily religiousi in 
the good sense of the word, but grossly and extravagandjr 
idolatrous and superstitious ? And this was indeed their tme 
diaracter. Fausanias observes that they worshipped the gods 
more than others, and exceeded all others in their diligenoe^ 
<< i/V tA ^^," towards the gods, or in things relating to die 
gods.* And Xenophon, in his account of the Athenian re- 
public, says they had twice as many festivals as any odier 
cities. And what kind of festivals thqr were the reader may 
find by consulting Potter's Antiquities of Greece, vol. I. from 
whence it appears, that they were for the most part founded 
on the poetical fables of the gods. So addicted were the 
Athenians to superstition, that they were ready to adopt the 
gods of other countries, and worshipped them as well as their 
own. Strabo observes that they received many foreign sacra, 
or religious rites, *^ '?r6Xka. rojiv ^evntw h^ cnx^e^ay," insomuch 
that they were ridiculed for it by their own comic writers.f If, 
therefore, the apostle be supposed here to tell them that they 
were in every thing more than ordinarily religious, the mean- 
ing can only be, that they were uncommonly diligent in what 
they took to be religion : which they might be, and yet be 
strangers to true religion, and addicted to a false one. And 
accordingly he begins his discourse with saying that, as he 
<^ passed by, and beheld their devotions, rd ctQdcfiMra," which 
may signify either their sacred rites, or the objects of their 



* Pausan. Attic cap. 17. f Strain, lib. x. p. 722. Amstel. 
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worship, he << found an altar with this inscription, to theun- 
.<< known God :" that is, to a God whom, by their own acknow- 
ledgement, they did not know. The whole inscription, ac- 
cording to CEcumenius, ran thus : *^ To the gods of Asia, 
*< Europe, and Libya or Africa, to the unknown and strange 
•* god. — ^gw ayvwaru xai gevw." And it appears from Pausanias, 
that there were several altars at Athens to unknown gods. 
The same thing is testified by Philostratus. So superstitious 
were they, that they were afraid of omitting or neglecting to 
pay their worship to any deity known or unknown.* I am 
sensible that Dr. Cudworth gives a different sense to the word 
<< unknown god," from what I have here supposed. He thinks 
all that the Athenians meant by it was that God was <* invisible" 
and " incomprehensible." There might be some pretence for 
this, if they had confined this title to one God only ; but, as hath 
been already hinted, they had altars erected to the unknown 
^[ods. And certain it is, that this was not the sense in which 
St* Paul took it : for in that sense he was an unknown God to 
St* Paul as well as to the Athenians. He will always be to 
Christians as well as to heathens invisible and incomprehensi- 
ble, not to be seen by the bodily eye, nor fully comprehend- 
ed by the mind. But St. Paul plainly signifies that he knew 
him, though the Athenians did not, and therefore he came to 
instruct them in the knowledge of that God whom they did 
not know before. " The God whom you ignorantly worship," 
or as the words might properly be rendered, ^^ the God whom 



* There were not only at Athens, but in many other parts of the heathen 
world, altars erected, and sacrifices offered to unknown deities, that they might 
take 10 all the gods, both those whose names they knew, and those whom they 
wen ignorant of, or concerning whom they were uncertain who they were. St. 
Austin informs us, that Varo wrote a book concerning the ** Dii certi," and 
Ak>Uier concerning the " Dii incerti." De Civ. Del. lib. ▼!. cap. 5. eC lib. 7. cap. 
17. A learned author has collected many testimonies to show that there were 
altars to the unknown god or gods among many nations, the Grecians, Arca- 
dians, Lydians, CelUberians, Arabians, the people of Marseilles, &c. See 
The Knowledge of Divine Things from. Revelation only, not from Reason or 
Nature, p. 242. et seq. 

Vol. I. Tt 
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<< being igncmuit of, Sr wymhn^ you worship, him dedsrt I 
** unto yoa*''* At if he had said, you hate built an altar to a 
Qodf who, you confess, is unknown to you. But I know him, 
and am now ready, if yon will attend to me, to publish and 
declare him to you. The God whom you do not kiioiv, and 
whom I come to declare^ is the only true Grod, who made the 
world and all things that are therein, and is the only sove- 
reign Lord of heaven and earth. 

According to Dr. Cud worth's way of representing it, St. 
Pkul, by citing what Aratus says of Jupiter, intended to tfg- 
Dify to the Athenians, that the god to whom they erected an 
altar as to an unknown deity, was that very Jupiter whom they 
all acknowledged as the chief of the deities they adored. Bat 
c«tainly they would never have characterized their Jupiter as 
an unknown and strange or foreign god : nor would the 
apostle have represented him to them under that notion. It 
seems plain, from the whole of his discourse, that he here sop* 
poseth concerning the Athenians what be elsewhere saith of 
the gentiles in general, that ** they knew not" (the one true) 
•' God." The most natural interpretation, therefore, seems 
to be this, that the apostle, according to his accustomed zeal 
and prudence, takes advantage, from their having erected an 
altar to the strange and unknown god, which was really an ef- 
fect of their superstition, to declare to them the one true God 
whom they were ignorant of before, and to raise their thoughts 
and views to the great Creator and Lord of the universe, as 
the only proper object of their adoration. With the same 
view he cites a passage from one of their own poets,f to show 



* The word here tuirmyyixyM which properly signifies to publish things to 
those that did not know them before. It is the word made use of to signify the 
publishing the gospel to the Jews and Gentiles who before were ignorant of U. 

f The scholiast upon Aratus supposes that he speaks of the Ztvt ^unjHh the 
Jupiter Physicus, or the air. Dr. Cudworth finds fault with thiS| and I think 
▼ery justly, if the air be understood merely as an inanimate thing. But it is 
not improbable that Aratus might mean the ether, in the Pythagorean sense, 
which they held to be animated, and to be the cause of the fermation and order 
of things, and to be universally diffused, of which they supposed the souls of men 




f 
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b that what the poet had said of Jupiter properly belonged to 
n that only true God whom he came to declare to them, and to 
« whom he taught them to offer up a pure and spiritual worship. 



to be particles : or, which comes pretty much to the same thing, he might mean 
the soul of the world, in the Stoical sense. Nor is there any thing in that whole 
paMBge of Aratus, a part of which is cited by the apostle, but might be said 
agreeably to the Pythagorean and Stoical notions. But St. Paul was not con- 
cerned to inquire what were Aratus* particular sentiments concerning the Deity: 
it was enough for his purpose, that what the poet said was applicable to the one 
true God, however he intended it : or, if we should suppose Aratus himself to 
hsTe intended by Jupiter to signify the one true supreme God, this would be far 
from proving that the Jupiter, whom the Athenians and the heathens in general 
adored, was the one true God : though the apostle might justly and prudently 
take advantage from it to lead the Athenians fi^m their idolatry. There is a re- 
maikable passage of Sophocles^ cited by Justin Martyr, Athenagoras, Clemens 
Alezandrinus, and others of the fathers, though it is not to be found in any of 
his works now extant The purport of it is this : '* There is in truth one, there 
<* is one God, who formed the heaven, and the spacious earth, and the blue 
'* Sftrelling sea, and the boisterous wind/* 

£7f vati AktiBtietifftv tig ttrrt Bfot 

And then he goes on to blame the folly of mortals, ** who, erring in their hearts, 

•■ have for a consolation to them in their calamities, set up images of the gods 

<* made of wood, or stone, or gold, or ivory, and when they have offered sacrifices 

« to them, and celebrated festivals to their honour, think they have acted piously.** 

If wt suppose these verses to be genuine, and that St. Paul had quoted them ra 

his discourse to the Athenians, which on that supposition he might have done, 

could it be said, as it is by Dr. Cudworth with respect to Aratus, that " it is not 

« reasonable to think that Sophocles was singular in this, but that he spake ac- 

<' cording to the received theology of the Greeks, and that not only among the 

** philosophers and learned men, but even the vulgar also?" The contrary is 

evident : for what is here said is manifestly opposed to the received theology, and 

to the religion and worship then in use among the Athenians and odier Greeks, 

and to which they were strongly addicted. Whence Sophocles had this knowledge, 

or how he came by it, we cannot pretend to determine. There were rays of light 

scattered here and there among the Pagans, which sometimes broke forth in bright 

flashes. It may well be supposed, that he, and some others of the Greeks, might 

have some acquaintance with the doctrine of the Jews, whose religion had made a 

progress in the Lesser Asia, with which Greece was nearly connected. But which 

way soever we suppose him to have come by it, ^e seems to carry it farther, if 

these verses may be depended upon, than even Socrates or Plato himself; neither 

of whom ventured to pass a censure, as Sophocles seems here to do, upon the way 

of worshipping the gods by images, sacrifices, and festivals to their honour, but 

rather expressed their approbation of them. 
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I have observed before^ that it was no nnuraal thing among Ae 
Pagans to apply to their Japiter, and the other deities th«y 
adored, the attributes and works, which are proper to the one 
tme supreme God. And the apostle's design, in citing this 
passage of the poet, was not to persuade the Athenians that 
the Jupiter whom they ordinarily worshipped was the true God, 
but that the God he came to declare to them was the fme 
supreme Gkx), to whom alone those characters and epithets 
really belonged, which were wrongly applied to the Pagan 
Jupiter. 

It confirms the sense we have given of St. Paul's discoune^ 
that he here calls the past times of heathenism ** the tiroes 
" of their ignorance," ver, 30. And in ver. 27. he speab 
'* of their seeking the Lord, if haply they might feel after 
<< hun and find him." Where he seems to compare them to 
persons groping in the dark, or to blind men who seek their 
way by feeling with their hands. So Polybius, as cited by 
Scapula, uses the word " >{/)jXaf g»/' which we properly render 
to <<feel after him." And Grotius' note upon it is this: 
^' Ostendit hsec pbrasis rei difficultatem. Nam palpare ant 
<< caecorum est, aut noctu incedentium." 

It may help to illustrate this, that St. Paul, in his speech to 
the Lycaonians, who would have worshipped him and Barna- 
bas as Jupiter and Mercurius, exhorts them ^<to turn from 
'^ these vanities unto the living God, which made heaven and 
^^ earth, the sea, and all things that are therein ;" and who had 
<^ not left himself without witness, in that he did good, and 
<< gave rain from heaven and fruitful seasons, filling men's 
<' hearts with food and gladness." Acts xiv. 15, 16, 17. 
Where he calls the gods the heathens worshipped, particu- 
larly Jupiter and Mercury, << vanities," and plainly intimates 
that they did not worship the true God who created all things 
by his power, and governeth all things by his providence. 
The Jupiter whose priest would have offered sacrifices to 
Paul and Barnabas, was undoubtedly the popular Jupiter of 
the Pagans. And it is evident, the apostle was far from sup- 
posing, what some have pretended, that Jupiter and the other 
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« heathen deities were only difiterent names of the one true 
ir God ; and that the worship which was rendered to them was 
really and intentionally oficred to the one supreme Being, the 
Creator and Lord of heaven and earth. It has been already- 
observed, that this apostle declares, that <^ the things which' 
*< the gentiles sacrificed, they sacrificed to devils, or demons,- 
^< add not to God." 1 Cor. x. 20. where he plainly opposes 
the true God to the popular Pagan deities, which were the 
objects of public worship. But how could he say this con- 
sistently with truth, if the Jupiter to which they principally 
offered up their sacrifices was really the one true supreme 
God; and Apollo, Bacchus, and the other Pagan divinities^ 
were only so many different appellations given to the Maker 
and Lord of the universe ? 

The last thing I shall observe here, as urged by those learn- 
ed writers who give the most favourable account of the state 
of religion in the Pagan world, relates to the passages produced 
from heathen authors, to show that all nations throughout the 
world acknowledged and worshipped the one supreme God, 
the sovereign Lord and Governor of the universe. That an 
obscure notion of one supreme Being obtained among many 
of the heathen nations, even among those that were accounted 
the most barbarous, who had it from ancient tradition, has been 
shown in the second chapter of this work. But it has also been 
shown that some of them did not render any worship to him 
whom they regarded as supreme, from a notion that he was 
too tar above them, and that he did not concern himself with 
them or their affairs, and therefore they paid their worship 
wholly to infericAr deities. Others by the supreme Grod un- 
derstood the sun, or confounded him with the principal of their 
hero divinities. And many there were who supposed the do- 
minion and government of things to be divided among aplura-^ 
lity of gods whom they regarded as supreme in their several 
districts : or if any of them was esteemed to be superior in 
power and dignity to the rest, yet still he was supposed to be 
of the same kind and nature with them. It cannot therefore 
be justly said that there has been a universal consent of 
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mankind in the notion of one supreme God, tboogb I readi- 
ly own soch a consent as to the existence of some superior in- 
Tisible divine power or powers : and that scarce any nation 
can be mentioned which did not acknowledge some deity or 
other. And so far there js, and has been in all ages, a gene- 
ral consent of mankind against the atheists. Accordingly 
Plato and Cicero, and others of the ancients, before our Savi- 
our's coming, who speak of a universal consent of mankind 
concerning the Deity, make the object of that consent to be 
not one supreme God, but the gods : and the providence 
they mention as generally believed and acknowledged is the 
providence of the gods. Several passages to this purpose 
have been produced above, which I need not here repeat 
But after Christianity had made some progress in the world, 
the advocates for Paganism pretended that all mankind ac- 
knowledged and adored the one true supreme God, and there 
was but one universal religion among all nations. There is 
a remarkable passage of Maximus Tyrius to this pmpose 
which has been often quoted. I shall give it to the reader in 
Dr. Cudworth's translation, which seems to me to be a just 
one. He asserts, that *^ if all men were required to declare 
** their sense concerning God, one would not say one thing 
<* and another another. No ; not the Scythian, nor the Greek, 
•• nor the Hyperborean. — That in other things we find men 
** speaking very discordantly from one another ; all men as it 
*^ were differing from all concerning honest and dishonest, 
<* good and evil. Nevertheless, adds he, in this great war, 
** contention, and discord, you may find every way throughout 
<< the world one agreeing law and opinion, that there is one 
^ God the King and Father of all, and many gods, the sons 
" of God, co-reigners together with God : these things both 
<< the Greeks and Barbarians alike affirm, both the inhabitants 
<< of the continent and sea-coast, both the wise and unwise;"* 



• Max. Tyr. dissert, i. p. 5, 6. Oxon. 1677. Tlie learned and ingenious Dr. 
Sykes, who endeavours to show that the gentiles by the mere Ijg^t of nature had 
generally a knowledge of the unity and perfections of God, and the other main 
principles of natural religion, lays a great stress on this passage. See his Prin. 
ciples and Connection of Natural and Revealed Religion, p. 564, 365. 
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Here he evidently pats his own Platonic sy&tem upon us as the 
universal system of all mankind. But how came he to know 
that all nations agreed in this ? We have nothing for it but 
his own word. He represents it as if there was no difference 
among them in their notions of the Divinity ; that if they were 
required to declare their sense of God, one would not say one 
thing and another another, but all would say the same thing; 
which is plainly contrary to truth and fact. For if we enquire 
into the ideas they had of the Divinity, or of superior invisible 
powers, we shall find there was a vast difference among them. 
<< Deos esse nemo negat," saith Cicero, ^< quales sint, varium 
*« est" And again, " Multi de diis prava sentiunt" The 
authority therefore of Maximus Tyrius is of no great weight. 
Dr. Cudworth also cites a passage of Plutarch, De Isid. et 
Osir. to the same purpose, which he translates thus. << The 
«< gods are not different in different nations, as if the Barba- 
^< rians and Greeks, the southern and northern inhabitants of 
*^ the globe, had all different gods. But as the sun> and the 
** moon, and the heaven, and the earth, and the sea, are com* 
^^ mon to all, though called by several names, in several coun- 
'^ tries ; so one reason ordering these things, and one provi- 
*' deuce dispensing all, and the inferior subserving ministers 
<^ thereof having had several names and honours bestowed 
*< upon them by the laws of several countries, have been every 
** where worshipped throughout the whole world: and there 
^< have been also different symbols consecrated to them, the 
** better to conduct and lead on men's understanding to divine 
^* things : though this hath not been without danger or hazard 
<^ of casting men upon one or other of these two extremes^ 
" either superstition or atheism."* Here again, we have cwi- 



• Plutarch. Oper. torn. 11. p. 377. F. 378. A. Edit Francof. The Chevalier 
Raingay,in his Principles of Natural and Revealed Religion, voL II. p> 87. quoting 
this passage of Plutarch makes this reflection upon it : that ** it is as unjust and 
" unreasonable in the Christian priests to caU the heathens pcdytheists, as it 
" would be in the Pagans to call the Europeans so, because the French call him 
<* Dieu, the English God, the Italians Dio, &c*' This charge, if it were true, 
would equally hold against the Scriptures, which certainly represent the heathen 
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\y Plutarch's bare assertion, representing his own opinion as 
that of all mankind: and in like manner we find him in the 
same treatise representing the doctrine of two eternal principles, 
the one good the other evil, which he himself pleads for, as 
the universal doctrine of the wise men of all nations from the 
most ancient times. The passage now quoted from him, and 
indeed the whole of that treatise, is manifestly designed as an 
apology for the Pagan idolatry and superstition, under a pre- 
tence that their multiform worship, paid to a multiplicity of 
deities, was only an address to the one supreme God under 
different names and symbols. He denies that there are difiEer- 
ent gods worshipped in different countries, and yet he had 
observed but a little before that the Egyptians supposed thdr 
gods to be not common to all men, but peculiar to themselves. 
And elsewhere he says that all agree that there are gods : but 
concerning their number, their order, their essence, and power, 
there is great dissention among tliem. The philosophers 
differ from the poets and the legislators, and these from the 
philosophers. See his Amator. Oper. tom. II. p. 763. C. D. 
Immediately after the passage above cited from him, he re- 
commends philosophy as necessary to guide men to a right 
understanding of their sacred rites; and says, they ought to 
be taken in that sense which is most consistent with reason. 
It is plain from this, that he was resolved, if he found them 
not consistent with reason, to make them appear so, and to 
put a sense upon them which should cover their absurdity. 
And indeed he has given several specimens of this way of in- 
terpretation in that work, though many of his allegorical ex- 
plications are strangely forced and unnatural. He supposes 
here that without the guidance of philosophy the people would 
not rightly understand the sacred rites. But it does not ap- 



^ 



as pol3^hei6ts, as against the Christian priests. But that there was a great deal 
more in the heathen polytheism than this gentleman would make us believe^ may 
be proved with the clearest evidence, and has been sufficiently shown in the course 
of this work. Nor is any great stress to be laid upon a few passages of some of 
the philosophers, who endeavoured to put plausible colours upon the Pagan ido* 
atry, especially aifiter Qiriatianity had-made its public appearance. 
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pmr that tbe people consulted the philosophers aboot their 
deitieSf or the worshijp they rendered to them. They had si^ 
ways been accustomed to worship those as so many diflfereat 
deities, whom some of the philosophers represented as only dif^ 
fin^nt names of one God, and they paid little regard tp those 
philosophical interpretations, which had no effect on the pub* 
lic wordiip. And indeed if they had hearkened to tbe philo^ 
sqphers, it would not have much mended the matter ; since it 
has been shown that the most eminent of them, instead of re- 
cLaiBUng the^pepple from their idolatry and su^perstition, rather 
encouraged them in it, and by deifying the things of nature^ 
ofiened a way to the most gross and extensive idolatry. Tbe 
rommer in which Plutarch concludes this passage betrays ^ 
consciousness, that after all his attempts to give a plausible 
account of tbe heathen theology, there w^as great danger of 
ita .precipitating men either into an extravagant superstition} 
or into atheism. 

I readily own that at the time when Maximus Tyriuf^ 
Plutarcli, and Apuleius wrote, who all talk in the same strain^ 
the unity of God was far more generally known and acknow- 
ledged among the Pagan nations than before. But this was 
not owing to the reasoning of the philosophers, but to the 
light of Christianity, which then became generally diffused^ 
and for which the Jewish revelation had prepared the way« 
Justin Martyr, who lived n^rly about the same time with 
those philosophers I have mentioned, declares that ^Vthore 
<< was no part of mankind, whether Greeks or Barbariaps, 
^^ or by whatsoever name they are called, where praises apd 
<> thanksgivings were ,not offered to the Father and Maker of 
<^ the universe, in the name of a crucified Jesus.'"* Suppose 
hag the manner of expression to be hyperbolical, yet it shows 
that it was well known thdt Christianity had then produced 
great jcffeet^, in spreading. the knowledge of tbe true God 
«noDg tl^ nations,, even. among the reknote and barbarous* . 



*• XMsL cam Trjidi. Optr. p. 345. C Stfii, ie96« 
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In tbe preceding ages of Paganism the doctrine of the 
Unity was a secret only committed to a few, who did notpab** 
Iish it to the people. This appears from the testimonies pro- 
duced even by those learned authors themselTes, uho want to 
make it pass for the general doctrine of the Pagan world. 
For they either suppose it to have been taught in tbe myste- 
ries which were celebrated in different nations, or to have 
made a part of the arcane theology of the Egyptians, Chal- 
deans, Persians, &c. 

As to the mysteries, if, as the learned author of the Divine 
Legation of Moses has endeavoured to prove, the doctrine of 
the one supreme God, the Creator and Governor of the. 
world, was taught there, it was the peculiar doctrine of the 
greater mysteries, communicated under the most tremendoiM^ 
seal of secrecy to such only of the initiated as were fit to be 
intrusted with the secret, and who were under the most 
solemn obligations not to reveal it. And can it with any 
consistency be supposed, that this would have been reserved 
for the mysteries as a profound secret which it was not lawfid 
to reveal, if it was a thing which the people in general wer^ 
acquainted with before, and which was an article of the com- 
mon received religion ? But in justice to the learned author 
last referred to it must be owned, that he is not chargeable 
with this inconsistency. He says, " the knowledge of God 
** was communicated to a few select Gentiles in the mysteries 
*• celebrated in secret."* That '* they shut up the glory of 
** God in their mysteries, from a false notion, that the vulgar 
" knowledge of God would be injurious to society :" and he 
adds, that *^ in the open worship of Pciganism, either public 
** or particular, the creature was the sole object of adoration^^^f 

The learned Dr. Sykes, who seems very desirous to make 
the doctrine of the Unity, and perfections of the DeityTpi^ 
for the universal doctrine of the Pagans, and which they de- 
rived not from revelation or tradition, but from the mere 
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^gbt of . natare, yet is obliged to make acknowledgments 
whicbare no way favourable to his scheme* He says, thalf 
^^'.the mysteries among the heathens were of that kind as to* 
^ set. them right in many parts of tbeir theology: but that 
*^ it was very difficult for them to get admission to those who 
^ could or would set ihem right: and that it is very plaint 
*^ that their best and wisest men travelled from Greece into 
**■ Egypt, to get at the knowledge of the unity of God, and 
** the like important truths."* And this surely they would 
not have done, if it had been a doctrine commonly known 
among the people by the mere light of nature. The same in* 
genious writer having said that << the Egyptians did teach one 
** only supreme Mihd, the Maker and Governor of all," ob- 
serves that " this was a part of the secret theology of the 
^ Egyptians, which was imparted only to their kings and 
*< priests; and that Pythagoras was at so much pains as to 
« be circumcised, and had the king's letters to the priests, in 
*< order to his getting acquainted with their theology ."f And 
lie there farther observes, that *'the grand secret of tbe 
^ Pythagorean philosophy was also this, that there is one. 
<^ God, the supreme Governor of alL" And every one knows 
how careful Pythagoras and his followers were to keep the 
•ecrets of their philosophy concealed from the people : nor 
ifere they ccmimunicated even to their own disciples, till aftap 
a long and difficult preparation. He also supposes, that 
Hato had his notions of God from Egjrpt.:|: And this philo- 
sopher, in conformity to the Egyptian maxims, looked upon 
it to be a dangerous thing to declare it openly to the people. 
It is easy to see that these suppositions are not very consistent 
with the hypothesis, that the knowledge of the one true God^ 
his perfections and providence, was the common doctrine of 
the Pagan world. 



• Connexion of Natural and Revealed Religion, p. 383. 
t Ibid. pTllTJ. t Wi». p. 4S0, 494. 
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The cm in gn t Dr. Cndworlh freq^entty obiarve% that: 
^ from the ancient Egyptum theology the Gieekkh and Eo* 
^.ropean is derived." And he 'has taken a great deal of 
pains to shov, that <* the Egyptians had among them an m> 
^ knowledgment of one supreme naireraal nnmen/' Thisis 
the subject of the 18th secti<m of the 4th chapter ef bir 
Intellectual System : though I must confcssy if this be undar^ 
stood of the one true God» the proo& that are broagfat fir it 
-thronghout that long section, whidi takes up near fifty pages, 
do not seem to me to be satisfiKtory* He bamsetf JMsert%aai 
it appears to be so from the testimonies produced fay Jbias^ 
Aat ** as well according to the GteekB as the Egyptians, the: 
^ first or supreme God, and the ri eftv of the universe, were 
^ really the same thing/'* But if it should be granted, thaki 
the Ej^tian wise men had right notions of the one snpreaie 
God, the Doctor himself represents ibis as a part of Iheir 
arcane thcolcgy, which was idaparted to a very few^ and care- 
fbUy concealed from the peopde. • 
- 1 think enough has been -said to riiow, tfiat there is no'sirf^- 
fldent ground for what. this learned writjor asserts^ that do^ 
oording to the received theology both of the Greeks and 
Latins^ not only the philoaophe^s and wise men, but even the- 
ydlgar Pagans^ sfcknowledged Ihe one supreme God, the Lord^ 
of heav^an and earth, the same whom we adore, and directed- 
their worship to him under the name of Jupiter. And, in**^ 
deed there are several passagi^s in his book not very consistent 
with this scheme. He distinguishea the vulgar theology of 
the Pagans, under which he comprehends both the poetical 
and mythical^ and the civil or political theology, from the 
natural and true theology .f And he seems to confine what 
he says of the worshipping the one true God under different 
names and titles to those whom he calls the ** more intelligent 
** Pagans.":): Who these are he does not distinctly inform us, 
but probably he intends to distinguish them from the gene- 



• Intel. Syst. p. 345. f l^id. p. 477. \ Ibid. p. 265. 
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ralitj of the vulgar. And it appears from sereral paasages 
which have been produced from him in the course of this 
work, that even the most learned among the Pagans were fbr 
the most part greatly deficient and wrong in their notions of 
the one supreme God: that all of them in general wei^ 
world-^worshippers, and worshipped the several parts of this 
naterial system, which they looked upon to be annnated, as 
parts and members of the Divinity : that the most refined of 
them agreed in these two things, the breaking and crumbling 
the one simple Deity, and multiplyiiig it into many gods : 
and then in theologizing the whole world, and deifying the 
natures of things, accidents, and inanimate bodies : * that 
the peofde by Jupiter, the chief of their deities^ generally im-^ 
dentood the Jupiter of the poets and my thologists : and that 
there was a perpetual jumble or mixture of herology, or the 
histovy of their hero gods, and ph}rsiol<^, along with their 
theology : that their public political worship had an appear*. 
ance of a plurality of distinct independent divinities, and that 
the; people regarded and worshipped them as such: and that 
they .were gienerally strangers to what he calls the recondite^ 
theology of ti)e Pagans, viz. that the one God was worshipped 
under different names and manifestations : these concessions^ 
and others of the like kind, which this learned author is firch 
qnently obliged to make^ do in reality" overthrow the hypothe- 
sis which he takes so much pains to establish. 



* Intel. Syst p. 532, 533. 
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CHAP. XIX. 



4, ucond generol reftfifi^ion* Tb€ corruption qfrtligjum m Ae Bmtkem world km 
jtut ol(fa:tion againti the wisdom and goodneu of Divine Providence* God dM 
not leave himsdf vaithout witness amongst them. 7%ey had for a long time some 

' remains ofandent tradition orighudfy derived from revdatson* Sesides wMdk^ 
tkejf had the stmtding evidences of a Jieity in his wonderfid works* TkeJnAkt 
revelation was originally designed to give a check to the growing idoUOay, asidifi^ 
a tendency to spread the knowledge and worsh^ of the one true God among tkena* 
^i&ns : and it adwdXy had that effect in many instances.' Tfthe generaUty of tike 
A^ciu mado no^ueof them adaantageSf kut still persisted m their idoUtrysmd 
polytheism, thejuult is not to be charged upon God, but upon the m s dv ee. 



JLHE representation which hath been made of the state of the 
heathen world may possibly give occasion to the enemies of 
all religion, to arraign the wisdom, the righteousness, and 
goodness of Divine Providence. It may seem scarce recdk^ 
dleable to the moral administration of God, supposing him to 
cbncem himself about mankind, to leave all nations in general 
U> continue for many ages in such a deplorable state of dark- 
ness, superstition, and idolatry, without affording them aiiy 
means to guard against it, or recover them from it And 
if this were really the case, it might seem to furnish a strong 
objection against Providence : but I shall now proceed to show 
that this is far from being a just and fair account of this matter. 
It hath been already observed, that God gave a sufficient 
revelation of himself and of his wnll to the first parents and 
ancestors of the human race, before and after the flood, to be 
bjr them transmitted to their posterity : that besides the gene- 
ral revelations made to Adam and Noah, and which through 
them were promulgated to the whole human race, God was 
pleased from time to time in those early ages to make particu- 
lar discoveries of himself to particular persons in different 
countries, which had a tendency to preserve the knowledge of 
the one true God, of his providence, and the Worship due to 
him : that considerable remains of the ancient primitive reli* 
gion and traditions continued for some time among the nations, 
and which they were under the strongest obligations to main* 
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tain in their purity : and that the standing evidences of a Deity 
in the works of creation and providence, concurred to give 
an additional weight to those traditions concerning the one true 
God, the great Creator and Governor of the world. For 
though it has been matter of controversy, whether men that 
had not heard of a Deity, could, if left to themselves without 
instruction, have come to the knowledge of the one true God 
merely by the unassisted force of their own reason ; yet it is 
acknowledged by all, that when once the idea of God has been 
known and communicated, the consideration of his wonderful 
works has a manifest tendency, if duly improved, to preserve 
that idea, which is agreeable to the common reason of man- 
]dnd. In this respect God never left himself without witnefti 
in any age or nation of the world. Taking all this together^ 
it cannot be denied, that enough was done on God's part in 
bia. dispensations towards the human race to keep up a sense 
of the Deity, and the knowledge and practice of religion 
in the world. And if be had done no more in an extraordir 
ntfry- way, but had after this left men wholly to the light of 
mature and reason, strengthened with those traditionary helps 
which were originally owing to divine revelation^ none could 
have reasonably found fault. 

,, It was in Chaldea, Canaan, Egypt, and the neighbouring 
countries, that the great corruption first began ; or at least 
these were the places where it made the most considerable 
progress, and from whence it seems to have been derived to 
other nations. And accordingly it pleased God in his wise 
and good providence to take proper methods for putting ai^ 
early check to the growing corruption in those parts of the 
world where it chiefly prevailed. To this purpose he called 
Abraham, and made extraordinary discoveries of his will to 
him^ who was a person of great eminence, and an illustrious 
example of faith and piety. The fame of his wisdom and vir- 
tue has spread far and wide among the nations, as appears 
from the testimonies of Berosus» Hecats^s, and ^iicolausr 
Damascenus, cited by Joaephus, as also from what is s^id of 
him by Alexander Polyhiator, Eupolemus, Artapanus, and 
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Otiiers, whoie tettimoniet majr be leea is EuiebiiuL* And Ui 
tmme is mentioned with honovir «tt over the east to thk dqr. 
He sojourned in Chatdea, in Egyfit, and in Caaaaiiy ufaen 
aho lived that eminent person Melchiseddk, and othem, aiiioa|[ 
whom the patriarchal reli^on was still {ircsenred. Abnduua 
appears, bj the accoant given of hin^ to hav^been very can^ 
fa] to instract his hoesehoM, which was rery nwrnerou^ jn Ibe 
true religion. Gen. xviii. 19. And from him, by Hagiv atfd 
Ketnrah, proceeded many and great nations, amoi^ wbooi 
the knowledge and worship of the one trae God, aaid r^digm 
m its ariain fbndamental articles, aeoiM to have conttBued Sk 
some ages. This may be gatiierad £ram several .passages ia 
Ae book of Job. And the same might probably appear, coi^ 
oeming some other nations, if we were better acquainted wiA 
tile ancient history of mankind. But paiticnlarfy cave was 
taken to preserve the 'true religion in the Une by Isaac, the heir 
<if Abraham's faith and of the promises, from whom caiat 
fisau and Jacob and their numerous descendants. The 4id* 
vancement of Joseph in Egypt by an extraordinary psovi» 
dence, and the settling of Jacob and his family tber^ which 
soon grew up into a nation, and among some of whom at least 
the knowledge of the true God was still in some measure 
maintained, ought to have had a good effect upon the Egyp- 
tians. 

It is probable, that there were for a long time particuhur 
persons among the nations, who were not as yet infected with 
the common idolatry. But their authority and influence was 
of small weight, and little regarded. It pleased God there- 
fore in his great wisdom and goodness towards mankind, as 
a farther preservative against the spreading idolatry, which 
was in danger of becoming universal, to make discovesies of 
his will nbt merely to a few particular persons, but to a whole 
nation set apart for that purpose. By an extraordinary di- 
vine interposition, a constitution of a peculiar kind waa esta* 
blished, the fundamental principle of which was, the acknow- 



* Prfep. £?angel. Iil>. iz. cap. t6y 17, IS, 19* 
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Iq^gm^t fmd •doralion of the one living and true God, and 
of kim only. And to give weight to this constitution, which 
was 80 different from those established by the legislators in 
Mher countries, who made idolatry and polytheism the basis 
of their several polities, its divine authority was confirmed by 
the -most illustrious attestations, and by a series of wonderful 
acts, which exhibited the most amazing displays of his un- 
equalled power and glory. Such was the Mosaic constitution ; 
vhidi was introduced with a glorious triumph over idol dei- 
tbM even in Egypt, the principal seat of idolatry, and was atr- 
tmxied with such circumstances as were peculiarly fitted to 
awaken and engage the attention of mankind. The people 
among whom this constitution and polity was erected, Were not 
placed in a remote and obscure corner of the earth, but in 
aoch a situation as was admirably fitted for diffusing the 
knowledge of their religion and laws. They were placed in 
Ae centime of the then known world, between Egypt and Arar 
bia on the one hand, and Syria, Chaldea, and Assyria on the 
other, among whom the first great kingdoms were erected^. 
and from whence knowledge and learning seem to have been 
derived to the western nations. And they were also in the 
neigfabourhood of Sidon and Tyre, the greatest emporiums in 
the world, from whence ships went to ail parts, and who plaxit* 
ed colonies in the most distant countries. Nor were the Is- 
raelites themselves a very small and contemptible people. Con- 
sidering the amasing multiplication of their nation, they bote 
no very inconsiderable proportion to the numbers of the re^t 
of ttiankind in those ages of the world.* Acd their pecutiar 
polity, together with the extraordinary acts of the Divine 
Providence towards dKm, bad a natural tendency to put the 
n^ghbouring people upon making an inquiry into their rdi* 
gi<tti and laws, whidi would be apt to lead them to the acknow^ 
l6d^ent and adoration of the one true God, and to discover 
to'lihem the folly and unreasonajblekiess of their own supersti- 



* See concerning this the Postscript to Dr. Waterland's foipture Vindicated. 
pert 2d. p. 138, 159r 
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tion and idolatry. And that this was really part of the design 
which the Divine Wisdom had in view in his dispensations 
towards the people of Israel, appeareth from several express 
passages of Scripture.* Their laws indeed were so contrived 
as to keep them distinct from other people, and it was neces- 
sary for wise ends they should be so ; but they were ready to 
receive among them those of other nations, who were willing 
to forsake idolatry, and to worship the one true God, the Cre- 
ator of the universe, and him only. In the most flourishing 
times of their state, particularly in the reigns of David and 
Solomon, they had an extensive dominion and correspondence. 
And afterwards they had frequent intercourse with Egypt, E^ 
ria, Assyria, Babylonia, and Persia. And if we considtf 
what is related concerning Hiram, king of Tyre, and the queen 
of Sheba, as well as the memorable decrees of Nebuchadnensr, 
king of Babylon, Darius the Mede, Cyrus, Darius HytfH^- 
pes, and Artaxerxes, kings of Persia, the greatest monarchs 
then upon earth, and who published to the world the vene- 
ration they had for the God whom the Israelites adored, as 
the great Lord of the universe; and if to this be added the 
eminent advancement of Daniel, and his three companions, 
who were zealous adorers of the Deity, in opposition to all 
idolatry- and afterwards the great power and authority of 
Esther and Mordecai, and the special favour shown to the 
Jews in the reign of king Ahasuerus, when we are told that 
<« many of the people of the land became Jews :" if we consi- 
der these things, it is very probable that the fame of their laws, 
and of the remarkable interpositions of Divine Providence in 
their favour, whilst they continued in the observation of thosie 
laws, as well as of the calamities which had befallen them, when 
they fell off from their law to the worship of idol deities, was 
diffused far and wide among the nations. And this might 
contribute, in more instances than is commonly imagined, to 
keep up the knowledge of the one true God, the Maker and 
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* See particularly Ezod. vii. 5, ix, 16. ziy. 4^ Numb. xiv. 15, 14, 21. Deut. ir. 
6. 1 Kings viiL 41, 42, 43. PsaL xxii. 27. Izvii. 2, 3. IzT. i29, 31, 38. 
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Xiord of the universe, and to give some check to the prevail- 
ing idolatry. 

I am sensible that there are many who are very unwilling 
to acknowledge that the Gentiles, or any ofjtheir great and 
wise men, received any great advantage from the Jews with 
req>ect to the knowledge of the one true God.* And for 



^ It is a thing well known that many of the primitive fathers of th^ Christian 
church insisted upon it, that the Greeks borrowed their learning and knowledge 
from the Hebrews. And it cannot be denied, that some of those good men car- 
lied this too far, and were ready to catch at any thing in the writings of the Greek 
philosophers and poets, which seemed to bear even the most distant resemblance 
to what might be found in the books of Moses and the prophets. In opposition 
to this, some of the moderns have gone into the contrary extreme. An ingenious 
mnd learned writer, whom I have had occasion to mention before^ has taken a 
peat deal of pains to examine and expose the instances produced by the &thav 
ia support of their hypothesis. Dr. Sykes* Principles and Connexion of Natural 
and Revealed Religion, p. 440, et seq. But supposing those instances to have 
been wrong chosei^ (though I do not think that he has proved that they are all so) 
it would only show that they were mistaken in those particular instances, but not 
that. the notion itself is absurd and false. He readily allows, and even asserts, that 
the Greek philosophers learned many things from the Egyptians and Chaldeans^ 
but will by no means grant they learned any thing from the Hebrews. Yet he 
himself observes that ** it is certain Moses lived long before any of the Greek phi- 
** loaqphers ; that the first good things any of them have said about God, the cre- 
** ation of the world, &c were said by Moses, and the prophets, and were said 
** before any of their philosophers pretended to advance such notions." Ibid* p. 
495. He adds, indeed, that ** Egypt taught this principle, as well as Judea, and 
** so did the Magians.'* But we have no authentic monuments to assure us of the 
ancient theology of the Egyptians and Magians, as we have concerning that of 
the Hebrews. Since, therefore, the Greeks, by his own acknowledgment, trav^ 
led into the East " to get at the knowledge of the Unity, and the like important 
** truths of natural religion,'* (ibid. p. 383.) what reason can be assigned why the 
Jews alone of all the eastern nations should be excluded, when we have much 
greater certainty that they taught these articles long before the Greek philoso- 
phers flourished, than we have concerning any of the other nations to which they 
travelled .for knowledge? It is generally agreed, among the ancients, that Fythu- 
gora^ travelled into Egypt ; and the same writers who inform as of this, do also 
acquaint us that he went into Phoenicia and Babylon,' and continued there several 
jetaeBi and at Babylon the Jews were at that time well known. And Porphyry, 
in his Life of Pythagoras, as cited by our learned author himself, expressly says 
that he not only travelled among the E^ptians and Arabians, but also went to 
the Hebrews and Chaldeans in order to acquire learning. The same may well be 
supposed concerning Plato, who imitated Pythagoras in his travels. The Doctor, 
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this purpose^ they represent tbem as die moet despicable peopk 
upon earthy and for whom all other nations had the utmost 
oontempt and aversion. That the populace hated and despis- 
ed them and their religion, and that many of the philosophen 
aflfected to do so too, is very true; but that this was not 
universally the case, admits of a clear proof. Any man wiK 
be convinced of this that impartially considers the tesdmo- 
monies produced by Eusebius from heathen authors, in the 
ninth book of his Evangelical Preparation. Theophrastos, 
as cited by Porphyry, represents the Jews as a nation or ge- 
neration of philosophers, *' pyMJofai rh yivhi hreg/* and who were 
wont to converse with one another concerning the Divinity, 
•< «f/ rS ^ig" to whom they c^ered up their prayers and 
TOWS.* Hecataeus of Abdera, who wa$ not only a philoso- 
pher, but a man well versed in affairs, gives an advantageous 
account of the Jews, as Josephus has shown, in his first book 
against Apion. And Origen says that this jE^l^catasus, in his 
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indeed, objects, that there was no translation of the JewHh Scriptures into Greek, 
eo^arly as the days of Pythagoras, or even as the time of Fkto : but this does not 
hinder, but that they might have opportunities of conversing with some of the Jews 
in Egypt, Phcenicia, or Chaldea. The Egyptian and Chsldean language was 
also foreign both to Pythagoras and Plato, and yet the Doctor supposes that they 
took from them several of their notions and principles; so it might be with r^ard 
to the Jews, among whom the Fhcenician, Chaidee, or Syriac language was then 
In common use. In Piato*s time there were no doubt many of the Jews that un- 
derstood Greek j and they had been for a long time settled in the Lesser Asia, as 
well as in many parts of the East. I see, therefor^ no absurdity in supposing, with 
Justin Martyr, and others of the fathers, though Dr. Sykes blames them for it, 
that Plato might borrow some of his sublime notions concerning God frcnn the 
Jews, or at least froqi those that bad them from the Jews ; which might have been 
the case of some of the Egyptians themselves. For it appears, from the express 
testimony of Scripture, that the Egyptians had a high veneration for Moses. 
*' The man Moses was very great in the land of Egypt, in the sight of Pharadi's 
« servants, and in the sight of the people." Exod. xi. 3, And considering the 
Intercourse that was carried on from time to time between Egypt and Jud^ bodi 
in the time of Solomon, and afterwards, it is not improbable that some of their 
wise men might desire to have access to the Jewish law, and to some of didr 
writings, so far at least as to learn some things from them, of which ihej made 
thdr own use, though they did not think proper to acknowledge it. 
* Pbrpyhr. de Abstin. lib. L Euseb. Prapar. Evangel lib. ix. cap. 2. 
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tJisUxy of the Jews, which was extant in his time, expresses 
bin admiration of the wisdom of that nation.* Megasthenes^ 
ill a passage quoted by Clemens Alexandrinus, ranks those 
*< that are called Jews in Syria" with the ** Brahmins in In* 
^< dia," who were of the highest reputation for wisdom among 
the Pagans, and represents them as having taught the same 
things with the Greek philosophers.f By comparing this with 
what Strabo tells us from Megasthenes, it appears that the 
things here referred to are such as these; that the world had 
a beginning and shall l^ve an end ; that God made and go« 
vernal it» and pervades the whole; and that the earth was made 
oat of a watery mass.:): And as it is well known that the Greek 
philosophers travelled into the East for knowledge, the Jewa 
may well be reckoned among those from whom they derived 
these principles. In like manner, Numenius, a famous Pytha- 
gorean philosopher, in his book, «s^i ra/ya^, speaking of the 
d&yfjbarof the doctrines and institutes, in use among the most 
celebrated nations, mentions the Jews along with the Brah- 
mins, the Magi, and the Egyptians. And Origen informs us 
concerning the same Numenius, who, he says, was a person of 
great learning, that he reckons the Jews among the nations 
which believe God tobe incorporeal; and that he was not asham- 
ed to make use of the words of their prophets, and to interpret 
their figurative ways of expression.^ Artapanus wrote a book 
concerning the Jews, quoted by Alexander Polyhistor, large 
extracts of which are preserved by Eusebius; and though his 
account is mixed with fables, it serves to show the high opinion 
the heathens themselves entertained of Moses. Among other 
things, he says of him that he delivered every thing useful to 
mankind ; that the Egyptian priests counted him worthy of 
divine honour, and attributed to him the invention of philo* 
sophy, and called him Hermes or Mercury.|| Eupolemus 
calls him the first wise man, <* rSv ^^cDrov trof ov/'f And Strabo, 



* Origen. contra Cels. lib. i. p. 1 J. and Spenser's notes upon it 

f Ap. Euseb. ubi supra, lib. iz. cap. 6. | Strabo, lib.xv. p. 104a A. Amit 

§ Origen. contra Cels. lib. i. p. 1 J. 

1} A pud Euseb. ubi supra, lib. ix. cap. 27. ^ Ibid. cap. 26. 
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in his account of the Jews, speaks very bononrgbly of Moses, 
as having entertaitied nobler notions of the Divinity than the 
Egyptians, or Lybians, or Greeks. He makes the cause of 
his forsaking Kgypt to be his being dissatisfied with the no- 
tions am) >%'ori»hip of the Deity which obtained there: and 
that many good men, and who honoured the Deity, << «oXXa/ 
tsfiMmti rh df/bv," accompanied him. And that those who soo- 
ceedcd him continued for some time to be workers of righte* 
ousncss:, and to be truly pious worshippers of God, << dixomfo- 
yfUhni mau ^g<Mt^sii ^ aXfi^Q omc"* Ip like manner Jusdn, out 
of Trogus l^ompeius, praises the ancient Jews for their jiistioe 
joined with religion. ^< Justitia religione permixta." That 
great man Varro plainly signifies that'he thought the Jews 
were in the right in worshipping one God, and without an 
image. He gives it indeed as his c^inion, that they worship- 
ped Jupiter, only they called him by another name : where by 
Jupiter he means the highest God in the philosophical senses 
which according to him was the soul of the world. St. Austin, 
who mentions this passage of Varro, represents him as not 
knowing what he said when he spoke thus, but that this how- 
ever might be concluded from it, that he who was the most 
learned ot the Romans, and a man of so great knowledge, here- 
by gave testimony that the God of the prophets, and whom 
the Jews worshipped, was in his opinion the supreme God* 
** Ipse est deus quem Varro doctissimus Romanorum Jovem 
<< putat, nesciens quid loquatur. Quod ideo commemorandum 
^< putavi, quoniam vir tantae scientiae, nee nullum istum deum 
<^ potuit cxistimare nee vilem. Hunc enim eum esse credidit 
** quem summum putavit Deum."f Porphyry, in his first book 
of the Philosophy of Oracles, produces an oracle of Apollo, 
which speaking of those who knew and taught ^^ the way of 
*« the blessed," particularly mentions the " Egyptians, Assyri- 
« ans, or Chaldeans," and the " whole nation of the Hebrews." 



• Strabo, lib. xvi. p. 1104. 

f Augustin. de Civ. Dei, lib. lix. cap. 22. p. 428. compared with lib. iii. cap. 
9. p. 74. et lib* iv. cap. 51, p. 87. 
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In another oracle mentioned by the same author, it is said 
that the Chaldeans and Hebrews << alone obtained wisdom^ 
** purely worshipping God, the eternal or self-originate king, 
« ->-auro78vstfXoy dvdxra.^' Another oracle is there also quoted, in 
which they are called <* a^<^iiXiiroi *£€^oi, illustrious or worthy 
to be emulated." Though little stress is to be laid on the tes- 
timony of Apollo's oracles, it shows the opinion which had ob- 
tained among the heathens themselves of the wisdom and re- 
ligion of the Hebrews. For if their fame had not been far 
spread on this account, the oracle would scarce have describ- 
ed them under that character. To all which may be added 
the decrees made in their favour by the Romans and other 
states, in which honourable mention is made of them, and they 
are allowed to observe their own laws and customs without dis- 
turbance. Many of these are produced by Josephus out of 
the public records, in the tenth chapter of the fourteenth book 
of his Jewish Antiquities. The decree of the city of Halicar- 
nassus is particularly remarkable^ which is introduced by say- 
ing, " since we have ever a great regard to piety towards God 
<* and holiness, we have decreed that as many men and women 
** of the Jews as are willing so to do may celebrate their Sab- 
<^ bath, and perform their holy offices according to the Jew- 
^< ish laws, and may have tueir Proseuchae at the sea sidie, ac* 
<* cording to the custom of their forefathers."* 



* It may not be improper here to observe that the peculiar name of God, 
which was in the highest veneration among the Jews, and whereby the one true 
God was most properly denoted as the self-existent Being, was not unknown to 
the Gentiles. Diodorus Siculus tells us of Moses, the lawgiver of the Jewsy that 
he declared that the God who is called !«« delivered his laws to him. Diod. Sic. 
Biblioth. lib. i. Philo Biblius, the translator of Sanchoniathoii's Phcenician his- 
tory, calls him Uv0, where he pretends that Sanchoniathon received his history 
from Jerombaal, tbe priest of the God Iitw, who was near the time of Moses, and 
lived before the Trojan war. Apud Euseb. Prsp. Evangel, lib. i. cap. 9. p. 51. 
A. R Macrobius tells us that the oracle of ihe Clarian Apollo being consulted 
which of the gods it was that was called I«mw, answered, ** call him that is the hi^- 
** est of the gods !««.** Where he speaks of him as the supreme Deity, though 
afterwards, as might be expected from tbe oracle, he applies it to the sun. Macr. 
Satumal. lib. i. cap. IS. It is also probable that the name Jovis, and Jovis Pater, 
which was abbreviated into Jupiter, was derived from Jehovah, and as this name 
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From these serertl testimonies, to which others might be 
added, it appears that, notwithstanding the pc^ular prgudioes 
against the Jews, there were not a few among the heathens 
that had an esteem for them, and a good opinion of their 
laws. And as it was wdl known that they worshipped one 
only God, the Maker of heaven and earth, it is very proba- 
ble that some of those passages which are admired in the 
Pagan writers, such as that of Sophocles and Aratus above 
mentioned, might have been originally owing to light derived 
from the Hebrews. Many of them, from the beginning of 
the Persian empire, were not only scattered abroad through 
Persia, Babylonia, and other pacts of the east, but were seal- 
ed in the Lesser Asia. And Providence ordered it so that 
their numbers continually increased, and their dispersions an^ 
swered a valuable end. Cicero speaks of it as a tlung well 
known, that the Jews were wont to send gold every year from 
Italy, and all the Roman provinces, to their temple at Jerosa 
lem.* The elder Agrippa, in a letter written to the Emperor 
Caligula, of which Philo gives us an account, tells him, that 
both the continent and the most remarkable islands were fall 
of Jewish colonies; and that scarce any country of note could 
be mentioned in which some of them had not their resideikce.f 
To the same purpose Agrippa the younger, in a speech to the 
Jews, endeavours to dissuade them from entering into a war 
with the Romans, from this consideration, that they would 
thereby expose their countrymen to ruin ; for that there was 
not a people upon earth which had not some portion of their 
nadcm among them.:]: The same thing is said by Philo, who 



found its way into Italy in the most ancient times, eo Bolghi the notion ligiiiSiBd 
by it be also comiDunicated. And indeed some remailcable traces of the ancient 
|>rimitive religion seem to have continued in Italy in the first times of the Roman 
slate ; though afterwards this venerable name, whidi was originally designed to 
signify the one true God, became transferred to the «hief of the idol deities^ to 
whom the divine attributes and worship were also ascribed. 

• Oratio pro Flacco, n. 28, 

I Philo, in Legat. ad Caium, Oper. p. 1051, 1054?^ 

\ Joseph, de Bel. Jud. yb.ii. cap. 16. 
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also affirm that there were not less than a million of Jews 
in Alexandria, and other parts of Egypt.* And Strabo, as 
cited by Josephus, saith that <^ the Jews had already gotten 
<< into all cities :" that it is not easy to find a place in the ha- 
bitable earthy which bath not admitted that tribe of men 
amongst them: and that many imitated their manner of living, 
and made use of the same laws. He particularly observes 
that " a large part of the city of Alexandria was peculiarly 
** allotted to them : and that they were allowed to be governed 
*• by their own lAws."f Seneca, in his book De Superstitione, as 
cited by St. Austin, at the same time that he discovers a very 
strong prejudice against the Jews, and blames their rites, 
especially their solemnizing the Sabbath, as an idle supersti- 
tion, yet signifies that this and other rites of theirs prevailed 
very much among the nations, *^ Cum interim usque eo scele* 
^' ratissimse gentis consuetudo convaluit, ut per omnes ferd 
** terras recepta sit : victi victoribus leges dederunt."^ As the 
Sabbath was peculiarly set apart for commemorating the crea* 
ation of the world, and honouring the Maker of the universe, 
if the observation of the Jewish Sabbath spread among the 
Gentiles, this shows that the knowledge and worship of the 
one true God was propagated among them. Add to all this, 
that the Jewish Scriptures having been translated into Greek, 
the language then almost universally understood, became very 
generally dispersed. It cannot, therefore, be justly said that 
the Gentiles were debarred from all benefit of revelation, 
since, besides the remains of ancient tradition still preserved 
amongst them, and which were originally owing to divine 
revelation, a considerable part of the heathen world had 
opportunities, by means of the Jews dispersed among them, 
of attaining to the knowledge and worship of the one true 
God, and discovering the error and vanity of their idolatry 
and polytheism. And that many were by this means brought 



• Phflo in Flac Opera, p. 971. 

f Apod Joseph. Andq. lib. zi?. e«p. 7. teec f. 

t Apud Augoft Dt Chr. Dd, lib. ti. cap. II. p. ti4. 

Vol. I. Y y 
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over from their idolatries, we have good reason to believe ; 
both from several passages in Josephos, and from the numbers 
of devout Gentiles in many cities of note, when Christianity 
was first published: of which we have an account in the Acts 
of the Apostles. And if the main body of the Pagans in 
every nation, and even their wise men and philosophers, 
still continued obstinately to adhere to the ancient popular 
superstition and idolatry, and, instead of making a proper use 
of the advantages hereby given tbem» either despised the Jews 
as unworthy of their notice, and rejected their religion at 
once, without examination and inquiry, or hated them for 
having a religion so opposite to their own,* the fault is to be 



* Cicero, in bis oration for L. Flaccus, calli the Jewish religion a *< bailwrous 
** tuperstitioii,*' and represents it as ** abhorreDt from the gravity of Uie Roman 
•* name, the splendour of thdr empire^ and the institutions of tbeir aaocston." 
And yet if that great man had allowed himsdf to examine it» he would hate 
found that it taught nobler notions of the Divinity than even their most admired 
philosophers. But the views of human policy, the pride of their own vrisdom, 
the contempt they bad for those whom they accounted and called barbarians, and 
their attachment to the rites and lawsoC their ancestors. Hindered the greatest and 
wisest men of Greece and Rome from judging impartially of > religion which 
was so contrary to the established polytheism and idolatry* Nothing can be more 
unfmr and disingenuous than the representations made by some of their celebrat- 
ed historians of the original of the Jewish nation, of their religion and lawsi 
There are, indeed, some strictures of truth in their accounts, but they are mixed 
with so many falsehoods and absurdities, as plainly show how strongly they were 
prejudiced against them, and how little care they took to get a right information 
concerning them, which, if they had been so disposed, they might easily have 
procured. Such are the accounts given of them by Justin, from Trogus Pompeiuv 
by Diodorus Siculus, and Tacitus. This last mentioned author, who was a man 
of admirable parts and sagacity, and in other respects an exact and faithful writer, 
tells us, the Jews consecrated the image of an ass in the sanctuary of their temple^ 
and made it the object of their worship, because, as he pretends, a- herd of asses 
had led them to a rock where they found large springs of water, when they weie 
ready to perish for thirst in the wilderness. Tacit. Hist lib. v. cap. 4. What 
renders hrm the less excusable in adopting this silly story is, that soon after he 
himself is obliged to own, that *< whereas the Egyptians pay divine honours to 
** animals, and to images made by art, the Jews acknowledged but one God, to be 
** apprehended only by the mind : they account those profane who frame images 
** of the gods out of perishable materials in the form and likeness of men : and 
** hold that that supreme eternal Beii^ is neither liable to change, nor shall ever 

** die : and therefore there are no images in their cities, much less ib thdr 

1 
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charged upon themselves, who neglected those means and 
helpsy as they had done before the discoveries conveyed ta 
them by ancient tradition, and tlie light held forth to them iw 
the works of creation and providence. What farther shows 
the great propriety and usefulness of the -peculiar Jewish con- 
stitution, and the revelation made to the people of Israel, is^ 
that not only rays of light were from thence scattered abroad 
among the Pagans, which might have been of great advantage^' 
if duly improved, but that it had a great tendency to prepare 



*' teinples.**»-<* Egyptii pleraque animalia effigiesque compositas Tenerantur; 
** Judaei mente sola unumque numen intelligunt : profauos qui deiim imagineiv 
« mortalibus materiis, in speclem bominum effingunt : summum illud et aeter* 
*' num, neque mutabile, neque interiturum : igitur nulla simulacra urbibus suis,' 
" nedam templis sunt.** Tacit. Hist. lib. ▼. cap. 5. And accordingly he afters 
wards observes that Pompey, the first of the ftonoans that subdued the Jews, and 
who entered the temple by right of conquest, found no image of the gods theie» 
but the holy place vacant and empty. Ibid. cap. 9. That great philosopher and 
historian, Plutarch, a man of vast reading, and who was curious and diligent in 
his inquiries, yet, in What relates to the Jews, betrays a shameful ignorance, orthe 
strmigest prejudices. He charges them, as Tacitus had done, with worshipping 
an ass ; and is in a doubt whether they did not abstain from swine*s flesh, out of a 
peculiar veneration they had for that ataimal. The account he pretends to give of 
their sacred rites is perfectly trifling and ridiculous. Plut Sympos. lib. iv« 
Quaest 5. Oper. torn. II. p. 670. et seq. And yet, if he had pleased, he migbt 
easily have procured better information. The Jews were dispersed in great num- 
bers among the nations. Their sacred writings, which had been long translated 
into Greek, were in many hands. The books of Josephus and Philo, both of 
them fine writers, were extant He indeed takes upon hkn to ^pronounce that 
what is said by themselves concerning these things is fabulous. £ut it. is plain he 
did not consult the Jewish writings and records, which would have been the 
proper iind rational way to get a right information. I think what Origen says to 
Celsus is extremely just : *'It is proper to ask Celsus,** says he, '* why he who 
<* mentions with approbation the histories of the Gredks and barbarians, and gives 
** cfedit to their antiquities, should only doubt of the aniiquides of the Jews ? If 
« the writers of other nations give a true account of their own affairs, why are 
*< the Jewish prophets the only persons we refuse to believe ?*' Orig. contra 
Cels. lib. i p. 12, 13. But that the true source of Celsus' prejudice against 
them was their maintaining the unity of .God, in opposition to the conmion poly- 
theism, may be gathered from what he himself saith of the people of Israel j 
that ** those goat-herds and shepherds, following Moses as their leader, being 
** imposed upon by his rustic frauds, believed there is only one God." Ibid. p. 
17, 18. 



the world for reodving that most perfect difpeiiBation whidi 
was to succeed it, and which was to be of a more general eoE- 
tant) and more universally diffused. 

>: It appears from the several coneiderations whidi have been 
offered, that a great deal was doile in the methods of Divine 
Providence, for preventing or reclaiming the nations from the 
idolatry and polytheism in which they came to be generally 
involved* And the state of religion among them would have 
had a quite different appearance^ if they had made that use 
and improvement of the means that were put into their hands, 
which it was really in their power to have done, and had ap- 
plied themselves wilh that care and diligence which a matter 
■ of such vast importance required. And therefore St. Paul 
ji^tly pronounces concerning them, that they ^* liked not to 
retain God in their knowledge," and that they <* were without 
ezcuse-^aFomXoTfjre/," that is, unable to make a sufficient apolo- 
gy for themselves, if called to a strict account at the bar of God. 
Yet what allowances it may please him, in his infinite mercy, to 
make for the circumstances they were in, and the ignorance^ 
errors, and prejudices, under which they laboured, we cannot 
take upon us to determine; but must leave it to him, the 
most wise and merciful as well as righteous Judge and Father 
of mankind, who will certainly do what is fittest and best. 

It is proper on this occasion to observe the great goodness 
of God, and the patience and forbearance he exercised to- 
wards a corrupt and idolatrous world. Though they were so 
far fallen from the knowledge and worship of him, the only 
true God, and instead of glorifying him as God, gave the 
glory due to him alone to false and fictitious deities, he did not 
absolutely abandon them, nor pour forth those judgments 
upon them which their iniquities had deserved. He condnued 
to do them good, in the methods of his wise and kind provi- 
dence ; and so ordered it, that some remains of religion were 
still preserved among them. The idea of a Deity, and a go- 
verning invisible power, and of a Providence that takes cog- 
nizance of human actions and affairs, though mixed vrith 
much obscurity, and attended with many and great errors, 
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was never utterly extinguished. There still remained some 
gense of the moral differences of things, and some feeble ap-- 
prehensions of a future state of retributions. These things 
were helpful to lay some restraints upon vice and wickedness^ 
to furnish some encouragements and supports to virtue, to 
give force to civil laws and government, and to maintain the 
. face of order in the worl^* Such is the force of these prind* 
pies, that where they are even in the least degree preserved 
and suffered to operate, they can scarce fail to produce some 
beneficial effects for the good of society. Whereas absolute 
atheism, and the want of all religion, saps the foundation of 
all order, tends to dissolve the strongest bands of human so* 
ciety, and to open a wide door for universal confusion and 
licentiousness. And therefore the reclaiming mankind from the 
darkness and corruption into which they were generally falleot 
to the right knowledge, obedience, and adoration of the one 
true God, the clearing and confirming the main principles of 
religion, which were greatly weakened and obscured, and en- 
forcing them by a divine authority and power on the minds 
and consciences of men, and the recovering men from the state 
of guilt and condemnation in which they lay involved, to a 
well-grounded hope of pardon and salvation ; this must be 
acknowledged to be a design worthy of the Divine Wisdom 
and goodness. Such is the design of the Christian dispensa- 
tion, which was introduced into the world at a time when it 
was most wanted, and when the need mankind stood in of 
such an extraordinary interposition of Divine Providence ma- 
nifestly appeared. 
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A third genend re/lection. Idolatry gathered strength umang the naiiont, as they 
grew in 'teaming and politeneti. Meiigian . in teeend respect* less corrupted in 
the ruder and more Uliteraie than in the polUer ages. The arts and sciences 
made a very great progress in the heathen world : yet they still became more 
and More addicted to the most absurd idolatries, as well as to the m4}st abomin' 
nbie meet / both of which were at the height, at the time of cur Saviour's op- 
pearanoe* 

Another important reflection, which may help to cast far- 
ther h'ght on the present subject, is this, that superstition and 
idolatry, instead of being corrected and diminished, rather 
increased and gathered strength among the heathen nations, 
as they grew in learning and politeness. Any one that consi- 
ders the accounts which arc given us of the progress of arts 
and sciences, how from rude beginnings they were still ad- 
vancing to greater perfection, and that as the nations became 
more knowing and civilized, these were continually improving, 
will be apt to think, that so it must have been with religion 
too. It is natural to suppose that, as their knowledge was 
more extended, and their understandings better cultivated, and 
exercised in the arts of reasoning, they must have more clearly 
seen the absurdity of superstition and idolatry, and have at- 
tained to higher improvements in religion, and in the know- 
ledge and worship of the one true God, as well as in other 
branches of science. And yet, if we consult fact and experi- 
ence, we shall find that the religion of the Gentiles in the 
most ancient times was in several instances more pure and 
simple, less encumbered and corrupted with idolatry, than in 
succeeding ages, when the arts and sciences had made a con- 
siderable progress. This seems to show that the knowledge 
men had of God, and religion, in the first ages, was originally 
owing, not merely to the efforts of their own reason, which 
was then little cultivated and improved, but to a divine re- 
velation made to the first of the human race, and fi;om them 
communicated to their posterity. It might have been hoped 
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that this tradition, which, when duly proposed, is agree* 
able to right reason, would have been preserved with great 
care, especially when learning and knowledge were improved: 
but it soon began to degenerate^ and became the more cor- 
rupt the farther it was removed from its original The true 
primitive theism, which was the most ancient religicm of man- 
kind, became soon adulterated with mixtures of polytheism, 
still preserving for the most part, amidst all their corruptions, 
some obscure idea of one supreme Divinity, till at length it 
was almost lost and confounded amidst a multiplicity of idol 
deities. 

It has been already shown that th emost ancient idolatry 
and deviation from the worship of the one true God, was the 
worship of heaven and the heavenly bodies. But the first 
idolaters, as Eusebius observes, did not erect statues or 
images to them, but contented themselves with fixing their 
eyes upon the visible heavens, and worshipping what they be- 
held there.* This is agreeable to the representation made of 
it in the ancient book of Job, where it is intimated that those 
who then worshipped the heavenly bodies were wont to do it 
by lifting up their eyes towards heaven, and bowing and kisa- 
ing their hands to them, when they appeared in their splen- 
dour. Th^t holy man, to clear himself from all suspicion of 
idolatry, which was then making a progress in those parts, in 
his admirable apology expresses himself thus : " If I beheld 
** the sun when it shined, or the moon walking in brightness — 
" and my heart hath been secretly enticed, or my mouth hath 
** kissed my hand ; this also were an iniquity to be punished 
<< by the judge: for I should have denied the God that is 
" above." Job xxxi. 26, 27, 28. And Moses seems to inti- 
mate the same thing, Deut iv. 19. *' Lest thou lift up thine 
*^ eyes unto heaven, and when thou seest the sun, and the 
*^ moon, and the stars, even all the host of heaven, shouldest be 
*< driven to worship and serve them." And he distinguisheth 



* Praepar. Evangel, fib. i. cap. 6. p. 17. Paris, 1628. 
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this from the idolatry of image worships which he had fbrind- 
den just'befbre. 

It is another obserfatien of Ensebint cohoeming the idda- 
ters of the most ancient times, that they made no mention of 
that multitude of hero deities which were afterwards worship- 
ped both ' among the Greeks and barbarians. There was 
among them no theogonia, or &bulous account of the genera- 
tion of the gods. The numerous rabble of gods and heroes^ 
with the monstrous fictions relating to |them, were of later 
date, and had their rise among the Egyptians and PbcsniciaBi^ 
and from them were propagated to the Greeks.* It wsi 
among the Chaldeans, Phoenicians, and Egyptians, that image- 
worship, as well as that of hero gods or deified men, seems ts 
have first obtained. The first approach towards image wor- 
ship among the nations was, as some learned men probably 
sui^x>se, their erecting stones and pillars in honour of their 
deities. This seems to have been an abuse of a cuatcmi diat 
was originally used by the worshippers of the true €io^ who 
were wont to erect large stones as monuments in places where^ 
in those ancient times, there had been remarkaUe divine ap» 
pearances : and there they erected altars and oflered sacrifices. 
Of this we have a memorable instance in that good man, 
Jacob. Having, at the end of his first day's journey towards 
Mesopotamia, had a divine vision^ in which God was pleased 
to appear to him in a visible glory, attended with his holy 
angels, and repeated those promises to him which he had be- 
fore made to his pious progenitors, Abraham and Isaac, he 
took a large stone, and set it up for a pillar, and poured oil 
upon the top of it, and thereby consecrated it to a religious 
use; and this probably in conformity to ancient custom. And 
he called tfie name of that place Bethel, ^Uhe house of God,'' 
Gen. xxviii. 18, 19. At the same time he made a solemn vow, 
that if he returned in safety to his father's house^ this stone 
which he had set up for a pillar should be God's house, that 
is, the place where he would erect an altar to the only true 



* Euseb. ubi supra, cap. 9. p. 29, 30. 
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God. aad offer sacrifices to hun. And thi. accordingly, he. 
afterwards did by the divine cominand :. but: he first took. oar^ 
to parify his family, and put away the strange gods wh\ch 
were among them ; some of his numerous family baviogprin- 
ly introduced idolatrous usages. Gen. xxxv*. Ir-^i*. Some: 
learned personsi particularly the famous Joseph, Scaliger and 
Bodbarlf have ingeniously conjectured that,, from, the stone > 
erected iiito a pillar by, Jacob, and his calling the {dace Bethel^ 
came the wordi CcuruXia used, among the heathens, and especi- 
ally the Phoenicians, to sigpify: those rude stones, which were, 
consecrated as* symbols of the Pivinity^ and in: which they.^ 
thought some divine power re3ided.* These were worship-^ 
ped by them, as statues and images were afterwards. And iu, 
this, as well another instances,, the rite8.and' usages, which were, 
originally designed in honour of the one true Gody, were ii^^ 
process of time misapplied to the worship of: idol deities*. lur 
the ChroQ. Alexand. p. 89. it is said that the Assyrians were* 
Uie first who set up a; pillar to the planet ISCars, and worsbipr- 
ped it as a god.t Herodian mentions a pillar or large stoner 
erected in honour of the sun, and called ]^gabalu&, An^ 
Fausanias, in Arcadicis,. observes tjiat, in the most anpen(t 
times, universally among the Greeksi instead of imag^ rude^ 
stones had divine honours rendered;. ** in/ ofya^^fmrw stx,Q», 
afyoi >JQfif r/Afafl^," These were, succeeded by statues apd image%, 
vribicb at first had little workmanship, bestowi^d upon them j^ 
but as the arts began to flourish, and the worship of herogodf 
and goddesses became more in fashion, they were wrought up 
with great art and beauty. It was because pillars were so 
much abused to idolatrous purposes, that the religious use of 
them, as well as of statues and images, was expressly forbid- 
den iu the law of Moses. Levit. xxvi. 1. Deut. xvi. 22. 
The word in the Hebrew, in bothi tjaese pla<^^ is Mat^bah» 
rendered by our translators *^ a standing image," but, by the 



* Scaliger Animadvers. in Euseb. p. 198. Bochart. Canaan, lib. li. cap. 2. 
f Shuckford's Connect, of Sacred and Profane History, voiL I. p. 328, 329. 
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Septnagint, <fnfXf7, << a pillar,'' as it b alio in the margin of our 
B9>le8 ; and thus it is understood by the Jews, as Mr. Selden 
has shown** 
. Ludan, de Dea Syria, says, that the Assyrians derived the 
temples and statues of the gods from the Egyptians ; but that 
anciently the temples of the Egyptians were without statuesif 
It is certain, however, that the worship of images in the form 
of men, and other animals, had obtained in Egypt and the 
nidgfabouring conntries,:|: before the days of Moses, as ap- 
pears from die prohibition of them in the second command* 
ment, and which is more particularly expressed, Deut. iv. 
Its, 17, 18. But still there were several nations that did 
not as yet, nor for a long time after, worship images. Sudi 
were the ancient Persians, for which we have the testimonies 
of Herodotus, Xenophon, and Strabo. Clemens Alexandri- 
nus informs us that the first image which was set up among 
them was a statue of Venus, by Artaxerxes, who, as Dr. 
Shuckford probably conjectures, was Ochus, in the latter 
tfanes of the Persian empire.^ Bardesanes, as quoted by 
Eusebius, says that the Seres, a famous nation in India, had 
a law among them forbidding all worship of images. The 
same author observes concerning the Indian Brahmins, that, 
according to a tradition derived from their ancestors^ they ab- 
stained from image worship. || At what time images were first 
introduced among the Greeks, we have no certain account. 
But the use of them probably came into Greece from Egypt 



* De Jure Nat et Gent lib. ii. cap. 6. 

•f Lucian. Opera, torn. II. p^ 657. AmsteL 

t According to Diodorus Siculus, the Egyptians began with the worship of the 
sun and moon, and thence proceeded to worship the elements, the earth, water, 
fire, and air; and at last came to worship animals and reptiles. Thus idolatiy 
fitiU grew and increased amongst them. And the abuse of the hierogljrphical 
characters and sacred symbols, which were in early use in Egypt, contributed not 
a little to it Thus, under pretence of superior wisdom, the purity and simpli- 
city of the ancient religion became more and more corrupted, 

§ Shuckford, ubi supra, p^ 546. 

II Euseb. Praepar. Evangel, lib. vi. cap. 10. p. 274, 275. 
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The most ancient Greeks had no temples, but worshipped in 
the open. air. It k said that Ceerops, who came from Egyptf 
first taught them to erect temples, and brought in th^ worship 
of hero gods and images : and in this he was Scdlowed by 
others of their ancient kings and legislators ; and the number 
of their gods and goddesses, as well as the rites of their 
worship, were continually increasing, and received constant 
additions from the fables of their poets and mythologists. As 
to Italy^ the best writers of their antiquities agree that the 
religion of the inhabitants in the most ancient times was di& 
ferent in several respects from that which prevailed in Greece 
in the latter ages. And it is particularly observed by Varro, 
concerning the ancient Romans, that they worshipped the 
gods without an image for more than one hundred and seventy 
years. And he adds, that if this had still continued, the 
gods would have been worshipped more purely. ** Quod si 
'* adhuc mansisset, castids dii obsei'ventur ;*' of which he men- 
tions the Jews as an example. Yea, he sticks not to declare 
that <* they who first instituted images of the gods for the 
** people, both took away from the cities the reverence of the 
<* gods, and added to the popular error.** ** Qui primi si- 
<< muldcra deorum populis posderunt, eos civitatibus suis et 
** metum demsisse, et errorem addidisse.*'* To the same pur- 
{)ose Plutarch, in his life of Noima, observes, that *^ he for- 
<^ bade the Romans to represent God under thef form of man 
*^ or beast ; nor was there aiiy graven or painted image ad- 
<^ mitted among them formerly. But for the space of the 
** first one hundred and sixty years they built temples, but 
** made no statue or image, as thinking it an impiety to liken 
<^ the most excellent things to those that are mean and base ; 
^* it being not possible to apprehend or approach God, 
** Ipflwrr/^gffSa/ ^oD, but by the understanding/'f But after- 



* Apud Augustin. de Civ. Dei, lib. it. cap. 31, p. 87. 

t Macrobius, speaking of him whom he calla the highest God, affimu that an- 
tiquity formed no image of him. *' Nullum ejus simulacrum finxit anttquitas. 
In Somn. Scip. lib. i. cap. 2. 
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warda imagat were multi[died among thenit as wdl as among 
•the Greeks, and grew more and more in use in those agei 
when learning and the arts flourished. Their wise men and 
•iddlosopbcrs pleaded for images as necessary he^ to.huniaa 
{nfirmity; and the people carried it so fiur as to think that 
I there could be no religion without images* Uence they 
looked upon those nations which had no images as having no 
religion at all.* And this was one of their principal otjec- 
tions against the primitiye ChristianSf who were all aeakxis 
•nemies to image worship, that, they had no altars or imsgai: 
^< nullas aras, nulla nota simulacra.'' Thus the learned and 
polite nations fell diort of some of the people whom they 
called barbarous, who, in this and some other instance^ ad- 
hered more ckisely to the tradition of the first ages, and 
were straogers to the refinements of human learning and 
phik)sophy. 

I had occasion to take notice befiare of the praises bestow- 
ed by Dionysitts Halicamasseus upon the reljgion of the first 
Romans* It appears ixom his account, that, .in the most an- 
cient times of the Roman state, when the people were esteem- 
ed rude and illiterate, their religion had more of simplidtjr, 
and less absurdity in it than afterwards, when they had com- 
merce with the learned Greeks, and philosophy and the sci- 
ences had made a great progress among them. Hence the 
satirist, comparing the ancient with the latter times, observes 
that they had not then such a crowd of gods as they worship- 
ped afterwards. 

** Nee turbft deorum 
** Talis ut «st hodiBa comcpUiqoe sidera pauch 
** NiiminibiiH." 

Juven. Sat, xiii. ▼. 46f 47. 

They incoiporated more of the poetic fabulous theolci|^ into 
the civil or public religion than they had formerly done. It 



* LoctantiiM, speaking of the fooAneas of die heathens £ot images, especially 
those that were adorned with gold and jewels, obserres, ** nee ullam religionem 
** putants ubi ilia non fulserint," lib. ii. cap. 6. 
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appears, from the wrhings cf llie learned Varrcs who flourisb^ 
ed in the latter times of the Roman repabHc, oot long before 
the coining x>f our Saviour, that in tiis days their duties and 
saoved ceremonies were mukiplied %o an amcusiog ^iegute. So 
fior IS it from being true, that they -grew in the knovdedige of 
rcfigion, and in the pure worship of the trie Ood^ as dbqr 
grew in literature, that on the contrary th^ were still aMOe 
deeply immersed in idolatry and polytheispi. Rome became 
at length the receptacle of all kinds of idolatry, even of the 
Egyptian rites. Thus, Lucan, 

^ Nos in tempU tuam Romana recepimus lain 
<* Semideosque canes.*' 

Hence Tertullian upbraids the Romans, that, notwithstanding 
the high regard they professed to have for their ancestors^ 
they had fallen off from those of their institutions, which had 
been rightly ordered. They restored the mysteries of Bac- 
chus, which, by a decree of the senate, had been exterminated 
out of Rome and all Italy. The Egyptian deities, particu- 
larly Serapis, Isis, Harpocrates, Cynocephalus, or Anubis, 
which had been expelled the capital by the consuls, and their 
altars overturned, were again admitted, and the highest ho- 
nours paid them.* 

Thus it appears that the illiterate ages, by keeping more 
closely to the traditions derived to them from the most ancient 
times, were free from some of those corruptions which were 
introduced in the politer ages. Idolatry and polytheism con- 
tinued to gather strength in the midst of learning and philo- 
sophy. Not only the poets and priests^ but the l^slators 
and civil magistrates, many of whom were accounted wise 
men and philosophers, had a great hand in this. Aristotle^ 
in a passage above quoted from him, after having observed 
that it had been delivered down from those of the most an- 
cient tunesi both that the stars are gods, and that the divinity 



* Xertul Apol. cap. 6. Opera, p. 7. B. C. Paris, 1672. 
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oontaideth whole or universal nature^ adds that all the other 
thnigs were fabalously introduced for the persuasion of the 
multitude^ and for procuring obedience to the laws, and pro- 
moting the public utility : such as the representing the gods 
to be of human form, or like to some other animali^ with 
other things of that nature, and which are consequent upon 
these."* 



* Metaphys. Gb. xlw, cap. 8. Oper. tool* IT. p^^ loos'. Paris, 1629. 
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CHAP. XXI. 

jiyfintrth general r^fiection. Human wisdom and phihaophif, without a higher 
assistance, insi^ffidentfor recovering mankind from their idolatry and polytheism, 
andjbr leading them into the right knowledge of God and religion, and the toor- 
sh^ dne to him. No remedy was to be expected in an ordinary way, either from 
the philosophers or from the prietts, or from the civil magistrates. Nothing lets 
than an extraordinary revelation from God could, as things were circumstanced, 
prove an effectual remedy. The wisest men in the heathen world were sensible 
of their own darkness and ignorance m the things (f God, and of their need of 
Divine revelation. 

rr HE several considerations which have been offered make it 
su£Sciently evident how little was to be expected from human 
learning and philosophy, for instructing mankind in the right 
knowledge and worship of the only true God, and for re- 
covering them from the gross idolatry and polytheism in 
which they were generally involved. What the apostle hath 
observed, now appears to be undeniably true by fact and ex- 
perience, " the world by wisdom knew not God." 1 Cor. i. 
21. If there had been no other remedy, we must have con- 
tinued under the Pagan idolatry and polytheism unto this 
day. 

It is an easy thing to speak in high terms of what the light 
of nature and reason can lead men to, now that it has been 
so greatly refined and assisted by the light communicated 
from the Christian revelation. Men that have been educated 
under the gospel, and who have access to the discoveries there 
made, may pursue and improve those discoveries, and then 
securely boast of what mighty things they can do by the 
strength of their own reason and penetration. But the proper 
way to know the true force of natural reason, and what may 
be expected from it when left to itself, in the present state of 
mankind, is to consider what was done in matters of religion 
under the mere guidance of human reason, in those nations 
and ages in which it was diligently cultivated, and when po- 
lite literature and the liberal arts were in their highest eleva- 
tion. It would argue great arrogance in us, to suppose that 



we have a more ocmoipraliaiiife reach of thoai^t, grariw 
peneCratioa and finoe of leaioii^ llian thote tnblime gemoMi^ 
which have been the admiration of all raoceeding i^^ 
Steee, thfimfcir^ fhrj, with ill ihnir laMmiag wuk iwt dfliiiit 
were at to great a lorn in iHiat rditfed to the loMwied^ and 
woiihip of the onl^ tme God^ in oppositioiL to aff iddbitrjr 
and pol]rtheiin» there is jmt growidtoaiippoM^llial^if we 
had been ten merely to onndlTeiii and had not tho' ffwiBBt 
of divine revdadon, we should have been stOt w a ndering in 
the mazes of error, even in matters of the higbwit. oaoie* 
qoQioe* 

The age whn C3»istiaai|gr first made ita ^ipeanmce in tKa' 
wwld^ was fiur finHn being an age of igBoranoe» if we i^fpk 
of hunan literatore^ and the improireaBento of the acta and; 
sciences. Bat the nalkms thai were otheewise learned andr 
pditc^ were sunk into the most deploraUe ignonncei! dack->k 
weeSf and oormptioo^ in matta« of rdUgieio. New Ibe qoe^ 
tion arises^ what was proper to be done to recover theas ont 
of this their wretched state^ to the xi|^ knowledge oC Opd 
and of thdor duty ? In speenkrisai it might be thowght that 
human learning and philosophy mig^t alone be aa able and 
sufficient guide : there were among the heathens men of wmir* 
derfiil abHitiesy who spent their lives in studious injuries, 
and made it their bu^Lness to seardb into the reason and 
nature of things; and many <tf them travelled to the most;, 
distant countries^ and to the places then most edebralled 6m 
science in quest of knowledge : and it might probably be 
supposed that such persons^ by their inetroetioBi^ night re» 
fixm the worlds and reclaim them from theur greas soposii" 
tbns and idolatries, and lead them inlor just notions ef God. 
and rdigion. But was this the case in fibct? Did they make . 
any stand i^^ainst the prevailing corruptions ? Or wodk any,. 
cefiarmaUon in the popular system of polytheism? Far firan 
it * K any of them had just and good notions, they waafesd 
a divine authority to enforce thdbc dictates. Their dogmef 
passed only for fine fipeculatioD6f or the opiniona o£ tiss or 
that philosopher or sect of philosoiAiersy with whieh the peo- 
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pie had little concern, and which, therefore, had but smaH 
iofluenoe. Accordingly we find in fact, that the popular 
idolatry and polytheism, and the many absurd and abomina- 
ble rites of the heathen superstition, still kept their ground. 
Nor did the f^ilosophers ever convert so much as a single 
village from idolatry. On the contrary, they patronized it 
by their maxims, and countenanced it by their practice. It 
is evident then that whatever high opinion some have enter- 
tained^of the heathen learning and philosophy, it was unable 
to reform a corrupt and idolatrous world. It had been tried 
for many ages. * *^ Philosophy," as Mr. Lock observes, <^seems 
<* to have spent its strength, and done its utmost" And, yet 
after all, was found ineffectual. This furnisheih a plain and 
ocMivincing proof that human reason, if left merely to itself 
without a higher assistance, is not a safe and sufficient guide 
in divine matters, and holds out an obscure and uncertain 
light : and that when men come to treat of these things in 
the fulness of their pride and self-sufficiency, and with a high 
conceit of their own wisdom, they, for the most part, either 
throw off all religion, or strangely corrupt or pervert its most 
important doctrines and principles. Reason may be, and has 
been, of great use, when under the conduct of divine revela- 
^tion, and making use of the light which that affisrds : but» 
when trusting to its own force, it has affected an independen* 
cy, and endeavoured to strike out new paths : it has often 
made wild work in religion, and plunged men into atheism, 
scepticism, and infidelity on the one hand, or into idolatry, 
superstition, and numberless varieties of error on the other. 

And if it was a vain thing to look for a reformation in reli* 
gion from the philosophers, from whom else could it be ex. 
pected ? Surely not from the priests, who were the great 
promoters of polytheism, and all the absurd rites of the Pa- 
gan superstition. Could it be thought, that they would in* 
struct the people to abandon that idolatry by which they 
maintained their own reputation and interest ? Or, would the 
lawgivers and politicians, and great men of the state, attempt 
it? If this was the design of the mysteries they instituted, It 
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is plain they were of little efficacy to draw the people off 
from the common polytheism, nor indeed, as they were man- 
aged, could be expected to do so. The public bws, in every 
.city and country, established idolatry. Their most celebratiad 
J^ifilators interwove the worship of idol deities into thdr 
jdvil constitutions, and their ablest political writers, who wrote 
about the best forms of government, confirmed it. It mi^ 
perhaps be hc^ed that, when a philosopher came to have the 
reins of government in his own hands, which was what I^alo 
proposed as the best expedient for regulating the common- 
wealth, and administering it in the fittest manner, these greit 
abuses would be rectified, and a better scheme of rddgixm 
established. Such was Marcus Antoninus, a great emperor, 
and an excellent philosopher. But did he introduce a better 
form of religion, or a purer worship of the Deity ? Ofei the 
contrary, he himself observed the accustomed rites ; he adored 
the popular deities, and even seemed zealous for the establish" 
ed superstition. And what other method could bumaa wis* 
dom devise, to reform and recover mankind firom their idola* 
try and polytheism, to the right knowledge and worship of 
God, but the doctrines of their wise men and pkilos<^)her8, 
the instructions of their priests, and the authority of the 
legislators and civil powers ? And all these are found in &ct 
and experience to be insufficient. Must the people therefore 
be left wholly to themselves, and their own natural notions? 
But these were corrupted to an astonishing degree; so that 
Cicero scrupled not to say, that the light of nature no where 
appeared.* And as to the broken remains of ancient ti«- 
dition concerning a Deity, a providence, and the world to 
come, which were originally owing to divine revelation, they 
became at length in a great measure defaced and ovcrwhehn-i 
ed with innumerable errors and superstitions. And< indeed if 
men of the finest genius were at a loss, what could be ex« 
pected from' the vulgar ? It is evident that, taking mankind 



* Tuscul. Disput. lib. ill cap, 1. 
1 
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as they are, there was little ground to hope that they would 
^er, if left to themselves, have been able to recover from 
their prejudices, and lay aside those corruptions, those super- 
stitions and idolatries, which have been for many ages re-s 
ceived among their ancestors, and established by the laws, 
recommended and practised by their wise men and philoso- 
phers, and which were at the same time calculated to gratify 
their sensual appetites and inclinations. Notwithstanding all 
tlie aids of learning, the world still grew more and more cor- 
rupted both in principle and practice, more and more ad- 
dicted t6 the most absurd superstitions and most abominable 
▼ices. And never were they both arrived to a greater height 
than at the time when our Saviour appeared.* 

After Christianity had made sotne progress, endeavours 
Were used to revive the credit of the Pagan philosophy, and 
to raise it to a higher degTelB of reputation than before. 
Those they called Eclectics, professed to select that which was 
best out of every sect of philotophers, and to form the prin- 
ciples into one body. The Alexandrian school became fa- 
mous, and it must be owned that in several things they cx- 



* The learned Dr. Sykes, whom I have had frequent occasion to quote, and 
who has shown a high esteem for the powers of reason, and a strong preju- 
dice in favour of the Pagan phil6soph^r^ plainly assorts not only the usefulness 
but the necestity of diving revelation, as things were circuriis^anced in the hea. 
then world. He says that, '* by the addition of very much absurdity and folly,- 
** by the gross idolatries they had every where established, by the abundance of 
** fables they had mixed with truth ; by the apparent falsehoods they bad em- 
•* braced ; tfnd through the gteat danger that 6v'ery good man run, who should 
** venture to show them tlie pure truth ; there was a necessity of a reformation, 
** and of calling men back to the true rule of action. How to remove the loads 
** of rubbish, which by degrees had been thrown upon the beauteous fabric of 
'< truth, was more than the wisest mortal could teU, or dare to undertake ? 
** Cvery crevice was stopped by which light might enf^r ; and this made even 
•* Socrates declare that he thought it best to be quiet, and expect, till somebody 
** should come, and l>y a divine teaching, remove the mist from before men's 
<• eyes." Flat. Alcib. 1 1, et Phaed. See Sykes* Connexion and Principles of 
Natural and Revealed Religion, p. 451, 432. And he had said before that 
** error must^br ever have prevailed, had not a method been found out to props. 
« gate truth against all the powevs and authority and influence of the men of 
<« this worid.'* Ibid. p. 987. 
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ceeded those that had gone before them, and were more 
eoqplicit in their declarations of the unity of God and advanoed 
noble specalations concerning the divine attributes and pro- 
vidence: but there is great reason to think that for Ais 
they were very much indebted to the light received from the 
Christian revelation, though they were too proud to own it. 

Eusebius acquaints us that there had been, from the first 
age of the Christian church, a school of sacred learning erected 
among the Christians at Alexandria, which continaed to his 
time^ and had been furnished with men eminent for their do- 
quence, and knowledge in divine things. He particular^ 
mentions the celebrated Pantaenus, as having presided in that 
school at the latter end of the second century, and who had 
been bred up in the principles of the Stoic philosophy »* Je» 
rome gives the same account, and that he was succeeded 1^ 
Clemens Alexandrinus, who was also a man of great learning, 
and extremely well versed in the Pagan philosophy .f That 
eminent Alexandrian philosopher, Ammonius Saccas, so hi{^ 
ly extolled by Porphyry and Hierodes, whom the latter Pla- 
tonists and Pythagoreans regarded as their father, and fi^om 
whom they derived what they called the sacred succession, 
lived and died a Christian, as both Eusebius and Jerome af- 
firm, and this bath been the general opinion of the learned. 
Or if we should suppose with Fabricius that Ammonius Saccas 
was a difierent person from the Ammonius referred to by Eu- 
sebius and Jerome, yet still, by Porphyry's own acknowledge- 
ment, he had been educated a Christian under Christian pa- 
rents. And though Porphyry pretends that, when he came 
to years of understanding, and *< had acquired a taste of phi- 
•* losophy, he betook himself to a life agreeable to the laws," 
that is embraced Heathenism, yet it seems reasonable to believe 
that as he was acquainted with Christianity, he scattered ma- 
ny seeds of sacred truth in bis philosophical lectures, originally 
derived from the Jewish and Christian revelations. He had 
both Christians and Pagans in his school ; among others the 



* £uteb. HisL EccL lib. v. cap. 10. 



f De Viris iUuat cap. 38. 
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admired philosopher, Plotinus, and the famous Origeni who^ 
Porphyry telk us, was one of his hearers, and made a great 
proficiency in the knowledge of philosophy, under this master. 
The Pagan philosophers that proceeded out of this school 
blended the notions received from the holy Scriptures with 
the Pagan theology and philosophy, and thereby rose, in seve- 
ral instances, to higher flights than their predecessors: and 
yet to show how little was to be expected from the heathen 
philosophy in its utmost refinement, they made no attempts to 
recover the people from their idolatry and polytheism, but 
rather used all their credit and efibrts to uphold declining Pa- 
ganism, and devised the most plausible colours to defend it. 
With this vi^w they endeavoured to accommodate their phi- 
losophical schemes to the Pagan religion, and to support the 
one by the other. He that would form a just idea of the new 
philosophy which they wanted to introduce, may consult the 
learned Fabricius in his Prolegomena to the life of Proclus, by 
Marinus. 

I shall conclude what relates to the Pagan philosopher!^ 
with observing that, though undoubtedly they had a high 
opinion of their own wisdom, yet the most eminent of them 
were sensible of the darkness, the ignorance, and uncertainty, 
they were under, especially in divine matters, and the great 
need mankind stood in of a divine revelation and instruction, 
to lead them into a right knowledge of God and religion.* 
Something was ofiered concerning this before, p. 203, and p. 
212. to which I refer the reader. I shall here subjoin some 
other passages to the same purpose. Plato, at the latter end 



* See the learned Dr. Clarke's Discourse on Natural and Revealed Religion, 
under the seventh preposition, p. 309. et seq. edit. 7th. Lord Bolingbroke^ in 
his animadversions on this part of Dr. Clarke's book, owns thai Plato insinuates, 
in many places, the want or necessity of a Divine revelation : but he will not al- 
low that the opinion of Socrates, Plato^ and other philosophers, is any proof that 
the want was real. His exceptions to this have been elsewhere considered. View 
of the Deistical Writers^ VoL IX. p. 63. edit 3d. At present, I shall only observe^ 
that by his own acknowledgment those great philosophers were themselves sensible 
of the need of Divide revelation, in the present state of mankind. Bolingbroke's 
Works, vol. V. p. 214, 2X5, 216. 4t0. 
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sixth Republic, observes that *< the sftine rtspedt wUdi 
^ the sun in the visible world has to sight, and the thingi 
^* which are seen, the very some has the W d/yt^i^f that whidi 
^ is good (that is God) in the intellectual world Co intelieetait 
^ things which are understood : that a» the eyes^ when kwlfc- 
<* ing at things in the night, are ahnost blind, and aa if ibef 
^ had no sight at all, but when turned to objecta whidi the 
^ sun shines upon, see them dearlyi ao it is with regard to tiba 
^ mind. When it adheres to the f^ Bi^ the Being which reiBjr 
^ IS or exists, it understands and knows^ and appears to hana 
<* intellect : but when it turns to that whidk is imx^d #idi 
<< darkness, and which ia generated and eormptible^ it iacar* 
<< ried about with various opinions^ and seems as if te h«] M 
^ understanding." Plat. Opera, p. 476, 479. Fidn. 

In the diak)gue called Theages, Plato introduoea Somrica 
instructing a young roan, Theages^ whom his &ther binagll 
to him to be taught wisdom: and, m the oonclosiofi of tha( 
dialogue, he intimates to him, that if his attempt to learn wia^ 
dom were pleasing to God, he would make a gi^eat profideacy 
in it in a short time; if otherwise^ not: and that he should 
therefore apply to him by prayers and sacrifices. Socrates 
seems there to have had the Delf^ian Apollo particularly ia 
view, whom he elsewhere recommends : it appears, however, 
from what he here says, how sensible he was of the need mea 
stood in of a divine assistance and instruction, in order to the 
obtaining true wisdom. The same thing appears from that 
noted passage in Plato's second Aldbiad, which is quoted at 
large by the learned Dr. Clarke.* The purport of it is this: 
Socrates meets Aicibiades going to the temple to pray, and 
takes that occasion to convince him, that he knew not what 
to pray for in a right manner ; and that it was not safe for 
him to pray in the temple, till God should dispel the darkness 
of his mind, so that he might be in a capacity of discerning 
between good and evil. And when Aldbiades upon this said, 
I think I must defer my sacrifices to that- time, Socrat^ an- 



* Ubi supra, p; 307. 
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•v«r8f You have reason; it is more safe to do so, than to rini 
so great a hazard. Socrates did not question the propriety or 
aeoessity of worshipping the Deity, as he shows on several oc- 
casions ; but he thought that a divine instruction and assists 
aQce was necessary to enable men to perform it in a proper 
loaiiner.* And, therefore, there is reason to conclude that he 
would have accounted a well-attested revelation, in which 
God should declare his will concerning the worship to be ren- 
dered to him, an inestimable blessing. That great philoso- 
pher Hutareh b^ns his tract de Isid. et Osirid. with saying 
that ** it becomes all persons who have any understanding to 
^^ ask all good things of the gods : but that especially we should 
^* pray to obtain from them the knowledgeof the gods, as far 
as men are capable of attaining to it ; since neither man can 
receive, nor God bestow, any thing greater and more vene- 
^< rable than truth." Where, allowing for the polytheistical 
manner of expression, he plainly shows the sense he had both 
of the importance of the knowledge of divine things, and that 
this knowledge must come to us from God. Jamblichus, in 
his life of Pythagoras, speaking of the principles of divine wor- 
ship, saith ^* It is manifest that thos^ things are to be done 
<< which are pleasing to God : but what they are it is not easy 
<< to know, except a man were taught them by Grod himself 
<< or by some person who had received them from God, or 
*< obtained the knowledge of them by some divine means.^f 
Indeed all the latter Platonists and Pythagoreans, Porphyry, 
Jamblichus, Hierocles, Proclus, &c. though enemies to Chris- 
tianity, owned the necessity of divine illumination, or a reve- 
lation from God, to lead men into the knowledge of divine 



* I shall here quote a passage from a yery ingenious writer, and who is no way 
inclined to superstition, concerning the necessity of revelation for instructing men 
how to worship God in a right manner. ** II faut necessairement^ue Dieu ait 
** ordonn6 un culte k rhomme^— Quel .chaos affireux ne s'ensuivroit il pas, si chacnn 
** wroit une pens^ differente sur le culte^ qu'on doit k la divinitd L'esprit de 
** rhomme sujet k s'egarer retomberoit bientot dans les erreun de ridolatrie." 
Lettres Juives, lettre 25. 

t JambL in Vit. Pythag. cap. 28. 
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trntb, and an acceptable way of wor^ipping the Deity. But 
they did not make a right use of this principle. Instead of 
embrncing the revelation which God bad really given, and 
which ua8 ccmfirnied by the most illustrious divine attestations, 
they MHjght to be iiiitiated into the mysteries of the gods in 
several pat ts of the world, and applied themselves to what they 
called th(ur^y, i^hich had in it a mixture of magical ceremo- 
nies, and by which they proposed to obtain an intimate inter- 
course and communication with the gods. But, in a little time, 
the vanity of their pretensions became manifest to all, and the 
world heard of them no more. 
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CHAP. XXII. 

Thejifth and last general reflection. The Christian revelation suited to the ne- 
cessities ^mankineL The glofious change it wrought in the face of things, and 
in the state of religion in the world ; i/et accomplished by the seemingly meanest 
instruments, in oi^osition to the greatest difficulties. It was given in theJUtest 
season, and attended with the most convincing evidences of a divine original. 
How thankful ihotdd we he for the salutary light it brings, and how care^ ta 
improve it / What an advantage it is to have the holy Scriptures in our hands, 
and the necessity there is of keeping close to the sacred rule there set before us, in 
order to the preserving the Christian religion in its purity and simplicity, 

X H6 State of religion in the Pagan world being in that de- 
plorable condition which hath been described, and it having 
appeared from experience, lafter a long trial, that human wis- 
dom and reason, if left; to itself, was insufficient to recover 
and reform manl^ind, it pleased God in his great goodness 
to grant a revelation from heaven, which was designed to 
be published to the heathen nations, and confirmed by the 
most convincing evidences of a divine authority. It was by a 
revelation from God that religion in its principal funda- 
mental articles was at first communicated to the human race; 
and when they had almost universally fallen from it, there 
was need of a new divine revelation, all other methods having 
been found ineffectual. It is true, that the revelation con- 
tained in the writings of Moses and the Prophets, was excel- 
lently fitted to set those to whom it was made known right, in 
what related to the knowledge and adoration of the one liv- 
ing and true God, the great creator and governor of the 
universe, in opposition to all idolatry and polytheism : and it 
has been shown that in this respect it was of great advantage 
not only to the Jews, but to many of the Gentiles among 
whom they were dispersed, and who thereby had an oppor- 
tunity given them of being convinced of the impiety and ab- 
surdity of the common idolatry. But then it must be con- 
sidered that the Jewish revelation was immediately promul- 
gated to one particular nation, and fitted in a special manner 
for their use ; and that nation was by many peculiar rites 

Vol. I. SB 
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and usages kept distinct from all others. This, though ne- 
cessary at that time, add in that itate of things, for valuable 
purposes,* yet contributed to render them unpopular^ and 
to create a prgudioe agamst them m other nadona* To 
which it inay be added, that there were sotne thiiigs of im- 
portance for men to know, the full discovery of which was by 
the divine wisdom reserved for a subsequent reveladon, which 
in its original frame and intention was desigited for imiver- 
Sal use, and to be published to all nations. And indeed the 
whole Jewish economy was so contrived as to prepare the 
way for that more perfect dispensation which was to succeed 
it Its rites and ordinances were not <HiIy acscommodated to 
the time then present, and to that state of the church, but 
some of them were originally intended to be preslgnificatirc 
tfgood thiligsto come, which were to be aceompliriied in 
the fittest season. There had been all akmg a tradition prs^ 
served among the people of Israel, doived to them from the 
earliest ages, concerning a gk>rious person, whose coming 
was to be of universal benefit, and in whom all the fiunilia 
of the earth were to be blessed. This tradition ran throu^ 
their sacred writings, and was the subject of many express 
predictions. Not only was it declared, that he was to pro- 
ceed out of their nation, but the particular tribe, and even 
the house and family from which he was to ^ring, the place of 
his nativity, and the time when he was to make his appearance 
in the world, were distinctly pointed out. He was also de- 
scribed by many remarkable characters, some of them seem* 
ingly ineonsistent with each other, which yet in him were all 
punctually fulfilled. It was clearly and expressly foretold, that 



* Without those peculiar distinctive rites, the Jews would probabl j have been 
confounded with other nations, and involved In the common idoltftry to whidi 
t&t a kmg thne diey were very prone. Bat when they were fhlly estabUilM^d in 
the worship of the one true God, in oppositioD to all idcterj, and iha appointed 
time waa conoe for introducing that last and most perfect dispensation of leU- 
gion, to which the Jewish economy was designed to be preparatory, those dis* 
tinctive rites, which were as a partition wall betweeti JeWs asd Otntiles, were 
to be set aside, that they might aU be one in Christ Jesus. 

2 
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through him the heathen natioi^ should b^ f^onv^rtet} from 
their idolatry and polytheism, and brought to the acknow- 
ledgement and adoration of the one true God ; that the Q&jir 
tiles shoald receive his law ; that in him sfapuld they p^it theij: 
trusty and that the idols should be aboli«bod. The pnodicr 
tions concemiog him were ddivered by different persons, at 
diffsrent times, and in divers manners, throngh a long suc- 
cession of ages. Things being thus prepared, at the tia^p 
mfhich had been marked out by those prophecies, a Diving 
Person appearedt in whom all these characters were wpndc^r 
£illy united, a^d which never met together in any other. 
This yielded a peculiar kind of alteration to hi^, never equallr 
ed in any other case. Besides which, his divine m^ion w§§ 
il^nonstrated by a series of astonishing miracles, wbifik h^ 
performed, and enabled his disciples to perform in his ^amej 
OS also by his ceaurrection from the dead and ascensipp int^ 
heaven, and by the unparaUded effusion x>f the Holy Ghosts 
in his extraordinary gifts and powers, upon his disciples, and 
those that believed an him, as he himsctlf had promised and 
foretold. This was the glorious imd admirable PegrSQP, by 
whom it pleased God to make the moAt perfect rev^l^ti/w 
of his will to mankind. It could not jM>8aibly be seat )fy 4 
more illustrious messenger* or whose divine ^njii^sion was at* 
tested and confirmed by more convincing evidence. And tb^ 
revelation he brought from heayra was suph in every respect 
as the state of the world required. He e:y;hibited the most 
pure and perfeet jrule of moral duty, in all its JH3t ext^nty 
which was then much wanted* md whju^h he eii^Qri^ by the 
most powerful sam^tionitt and by a divine autl^oirity, at the 
same time giving liie most perfect e;fuunple of vA^yersal hoJip 
ness and goodness in his own sacred life and praptice. He 
also made the fullest discoveries of ^ general judgmept, fmd 
of the important retributions of a future state^ the notions of 
which were greatly obscured find defaced through lljie cor* 
ruption of mankind, apd the fpite reasonings of men pr^ndr 
ing to wisdom wi philosophy. Apd wbere^ the wholis 
worid was bectHni^ gw^y b^fi^t^e Qpd, a^d ofu^i^PM^ tp bi« 
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lome ^^ecial oocanons, till the coming of our Sftviour, and 
br some time after.* 

Porpbyrjr, whoie ofqiosition to Christianity, and attaeh- 
mcDt to Paganism is well known, goes ao fiur «8 to prpoooaee 
Serapis, the diief of the Egyptian ddties, and whom tbe peo- 
ple wcmhipped as the highest god, to have been the prinpe 
of die evil demons.f Tliat learned philosopher, as was ob- 
served before^ says that evil demons were very desiroiis (o 
have divine worship and sacrifices reodeied to tb^m : and be 
not only acknowledges that they were worshipped, hot en- 
deavours to justify that pra^ice, q» necessary for avertii^ 

thenr wrath, and obtaimngfircia them worldly good things. The 
fame Porphyry, as cited by fkifl^bius, produpes »n onide ff 
ApoUo prescribing sacrifices to be first ofiered to an evil de- 
mon, to prepare the way for being admitted to an immediate 
aight of die deity4 To destroy this kii^om of Satan greet- 
ed among the Gentiles, to alxdish the wordi^^ of their icbi 
deities, and erect the visible kingdom and pun^ worship of 
the one living and true God among men, was one glorioys 
detign of the gospel of Jesus. In this, as well as in other xe- 
qiects, it was certainly true, that ** for this purpose the Son 
'* of God was manifested, that he might destroy the works of 
<< the devil." 1 John iii. 8. For this end he commissioned 
his apostles to go << preach the gospel to all nations, and to 
*^ turn them from diu'kness unto light, and from the power 
<< of Satan unto God." Acts xxvi. 17, 18. A mighty design 
tiiis, to be executed by such seemingly mean and feeble in- 
struments ! But so it was ordered, that ** the excellenqr of 
*^ the power might appear to be of God, and not of men." 
9 Cor. iv. 7. The usurped empire and dominion of Satan, 
founded in idolatry and polytheism, seemed to be firmly esta- 
blished in the heathen world. It had stood for many 9ge^ 
aud had long prescription to plead : it had tiie projudices of 



* See a fuller account of this above, chap. viL 
f Apud Euteb. Prap. Evangel. Ub. iv. cap. 89. 
\ Ibid. lib. iv. cap. 2a 
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the people on its side:* and was strengthened and upheld by 
the power and authority of the magistrates, by the arts and 
subtlety of the politicians, the craft and iniSuence of the idol« 
atrous priests, and the learning and eloquence of the philoso* 
phers and wise men of this world. It was interwoven with 
the civil constitution, and regarded as essential to the proa-* 
perity atid happiness of the state. It Was guarded with all 
the powers and all the terrors of the world on the one hand^ 
Idid all its pomps and allurements on the other ; and came 
iMscommended by every thing which was apt to flatter men's 
irioes and their passions, their ambition and sensuality* And 
yet no sooner were the first publishers of the gospel sent 
fiirtb, in the name and by the spirit of a crucified JesUs, but 
Satan's visible empire received a sensible shock* Never was 
there a more sudden and glorious change than Christianity 
wrought soon after its first appearance in the world. Thou- 
sands were every where turned from idols to serve the lifing 
and true God, delivered from the power of darkness, and 
translated into the kingdom of his dear Son. The old idola- 
trous worship, and the long adored deities fell into contempt : 



* What regard was had to the tradition of their ancestors, and the religion of 
their cotmtry, not €fn\f among the Tulgto Pagans^ birt among the philosophen 
tiiemseWes, and hew profime and impioua a thing it was accounted to call it 
in question, or so mudi as to ask a reason for it, appears from a remarkable 
passage in Plutarch's Amatorius. When one of the company, whom he caUs 
Pemptides, desires to be informed on what account lo^e came to be made a de- 
iiyt anoUier of the dialogists, who l)ears a principal part in the conversation* 
and who seems to express Plutarch's own sentiments, gravely says to him, 
«t you seem to me to have attempted to stir thinga which ought not to be moved 
" wiih regard to the opinion conoeming the gods, when you demand a reason 
« snd dcBaeastration fbr every thing in partfcuhur* Fot the faith of oiir lore* 
** firtbers and of our country is suffidcdt ibr us, than which we canaet utter or 
•* invent a more evident argument— *Fer this is a foundation commeo to all 
*' piety; and if once its trmnesi and established rule be disturbed aad sbakea in 
*< any one instancy it becomes uncertain and suspected in idk" Plotartii. Oper. 
lom. IL p. 758. Franeof. lS2a lliis way of ihinkiog and tdking waa a bar 
to all attempts for the refivteation of the Pagan religion. EVery endeavour of 
Ihia kind was looked upon as a high degree of impiety and proflmeness. A 
Aanifest proof what diffieukiea Christianity, at its first promulgation, had to en- 
counter with, both fix>m the learned and the vulgar. 
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the idol temples aoon b^gan to be in a great meaanre fiur- 
saken, and the boasted oracles, whereby the nations had been 
so long kept under the power of delusion, were struck dumb.* 
Instead of the many gods and many lords which were ac- 
knowledged and adored among the heathens, they were now 
brought in great numbers to acknowledge and adore ** one 
<* God the Father, of whom are all things, and we in him ; 
<* and one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, and 
<* we by him." Instead of the many absurd and impious 
rites of the Pagan worship, they were instructed to worship 
God, who is an infinite spirit, in spirit and in truth, in a 
pure and spiritual manner. Many there were who in every 
place lifted up to God pure and holy hands, and offered up 
to him, through the great Mediator of his own appointment, 
the spiritual sacrifices of prayer and praise. The light of the 
gospd ^read far and wide with a wonderful swilhiesB even 
in the first age ; so that St Paul represents it as having gone 
into the whole world, Col. L 6 — 23. Ronu x. 18. And this 



* That the oracles were silenced aboat or soon after the time of our Saviour's 
appearing, may be proved from express testimonies, not only of Christiaa but of 
heathen authors. Lucan, who wrote his ^larsalia in the reign of Nero, scarce 
tfiirty years after our Lord's crucifixion, laments it as one of the greatest mis- 
fortunes of that age, that the Delphian oracle, which be represents as one of the 
diCHcest gifts of the gods, was become silent. 

** Non ullo saecula dono 
** Nostra carent majore Deiim, quam Delphica sedes 
« Quod sileat." PharsaL lib. ▼. vera. 111. 

In like manner Juvenal says, 

** Delphis oracula cessant, 
« £t genus humanum damnat caligo futurL" Satyr. tL Tecs. 543. 

Ludan says, that when he was at Delphi, the oracle gave no answers, nor was 
the priestess inspired. See his Phalaris, Oper, tom. L p. 745. Amstel. This like- 
wise appears from Plutarch's treatise^ Why the Oracles cease to give Answers; 
from whence also it is manifest, that the most learned heathens were very much 
at a loss how to give a tolerable account of it. Porphyry, in a passage cited 
from him by Eusebius, says ** The dty of Rome was ovemm with sickness, 
«* ^sculapius and the rest of the gods having withdrawn their converse with 
<* men : for that since Jesus began to be worshipped, no man had received any 
*< public help or benefit from the gods." Apud Euseb. Praep. EvaogeL lihb v* 
cap, 1. p. 179. 
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was what our* Saviour himself expressly foretold, at a time ' 
when nothing could be more contrary to all human probabi* ' 
lily, Matt. xxiv. 14. Tacitus speaks of a " huge multitude — 
•* multitudo ingens/* of Christians at Rome, in a passage 
where lie discovers the strongest prejudices against them'; 
and he also gives an account of a great variety of torments 
and sufferings, to which, through the cruelty of Nero, they 
were exposed.* This happened in a little more than thirty 
years after our Lord's passion. And it appears from Pliny's • 
celebrated epistle to Trajan, written about seventy years after 
the same great event," how numerous the Christians were in * 
his time. He says, there were many, of all ranks and ages, ' 
both men and women, who professed themselves Christians r' 
that the contagion of this superstition had spread not only ' 
through the cities, but the towns and country villages : that 
the temples had been almost left desolate, and the holy rites 
and ceremonies had been long neglected, and that very few ' 
would buy the sacrifices. He shows the strength of his pre- 
judices against Christianity, by calling it a wicked and im- 
moderate superstition; and yet gives a noble testimony to 
the innocency of their manners ; and makes the sum of their 
fault or error to consist in this, that they were wont to meet 
on a stated day, before it was light, and to sing hymns to ' 
Christ as to a God, and to oblige themselves by an oath not 
to commit any wickedness, but to abstain frb'm theft, rob>> 
bery, and adultery, to keep faith, and to restore any pledge^ 
that was entrusted to them. He also bears testimony to thbir 
fortitude and constancy, which he calls inflexible ' obstinacy f 
and that it was said, none who were true Christians can be 
compelled to ofiPer wine or frankincense to the gods, or to 
blaspheme Christ-f Justin Martyr, who lived pretty early in 
the following age, says, in a passage cited before, that there 
was no part of mankind, whether Greeks or barbarians^ 
among whom prayers and thanksgivings were hot offered to 



• Tadt. Annal. lib. xt. f Flin. iEpiat. lib. x. epist..97. 
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This wonderful change in the &ce of ihiog^ and it Af 
itole of religion in the heathen world, was hrooglit aboii^ 
the preaching of the goipel; **God bearing wituen" toAi 
fint publiiihers of Christianity ** with signs and wondei^aj 
^ difen miracles, and gifts of the Holy Gho»t« acGord]B|t| 
^< his own willy'' Heb. iL 4. These were the viaible tokoMi 
a divine interposition, and awakened the attention oCw 
kind to behold and adore the power and majesty of die 0BJ| 
tnie God. They saw all the pretended wonders of thcu idd 
ddties infinitely outdone. They saw the first preachen^d 
the gospel, tfiough in themselves weak and conteroptihle fjs 
all outward appearance, and destitute, of all world ly adfOki 
tages, endued with such power from on high, that tbej ni 
only performed the most extraordinary works, innnifff^l 
transcending the power or skill of any man, or of all the 
iipon earth, but evil spirits were subject to them in the 
of Jesus. Theie facts were not done in a corner* but MLlbs 
open view of the world, and of enemies strongly prgudioed. 
against them, Satan was, as it were, led in. triumph by.ooc 
Saviour, who gave even his servants power over him. In 
contemplation of this, our Lord expresseth himself thus, ^I 
<< beheld Satan as lightning fall from heaven," Luke z. 18. 
He had pretended to have his throne in heaven and to arro- 
gate divine honours. But now he was cast down from his 
assumed divinity, and a visible church or kingdom was erect- 
ed to God in those nations where Satan had erected a king-, 
dom of darkness before. 

Upon. the whole, the Christian revelation was made known ^ 
to the world at a time when it was most wanted ; when the 
darkness and corruption of mankind were arrived at the. 
height, and there were but few traces of the ancient primi- 
tive religion remaining among the nations. If it had been 
published- much sooner, and before there had been a fidl 
trial made of what was to be expected from human w isdom 
and philosophy, the great need men stood in of anch an ex- 



tmmfdiniry /Sbriw^ dispentatkm woald net ham been m ip^ 
parent It miglit have been said, that it was introduced m 
ilfiterate and uncultivated ages, which was a suspicious dr- 
«amstance. Besides, it would have been deprived of die 
great advantage arising from tlie preparatory Jewish econON 
mjy and from a series of illustrious prophecies continued for 
many ages, all pointing to that wonderful person who wit 
a{^inted by the divine wi&dom and goodness to be the great 
Teacher and Saviour of mankind. To which it may be 
added, that the Christian revelation made its first appearance 
at -a time when the Koman empire had brought the greateSift 
.part of the known world under its dominion* It was flUst 
published among the nations belonging to that empire, which 
was then the most -knowing and civilized part of the earth, 
alid from -whence it might mot^t conveniently be propagated 
tbmdter nations. Accompanied with the most illustrious aild 
convincing proofs and evidences of a divine power, presend^ 
and glory, and carrying it in remaiicable internal charactet% 
of truths goodness, and purity, it soon made a surprising 
progress, notwithstanding the seemingly unsurmountable oli^ 
stades it had to encounter with,* till at length the whole syt^ 
tern of Paganism, which seemed so strongly established, aild 
^idi liad prevailed for so many ages, fell before it. Tlrfs 
i«Egron bad estended very far, and if Christians had been, 
duly careful both to preserve it in its purity, and to prdpii* 
gate and recommend it by ^ir instructions and example, tcr 
which diey are bound by the strongest obligations, it would 
pvobably before now have been universally known and diffus^ 
ed« WJiat Kirther extraordinary means It may please Ood» 
in his great wisdom and goodness, to make use of for diffusing 
and establishing true religion in the world, we cannot tdL 
Bui something of this kind we are taught to expect by seve- 
ral passages of Scripture^ which seem plainly to refer to a 

tmti^iamaclagantaoditrlluDgikifliM^bf tfi;Wg«,ia^ .. 
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fhtare rgenenl canTenion of the Jews to the Christian fidtfa^ 
«nd to the bringing m the fiilness of the Gentiles.* And 
•whenever this diall happen,- it will disclose a surprizing scenei 
which will fill us with a pleasing astonishment, and tend 
mightily to illustrate the glory of Divine Providence. 

In the mean time let us be thankful to God for the advan- 
tages we enjoy by the gospel for religious and moral improve- 
ment. ** How great and admirable," saith Eusebins, ^ should 
** the gospel of our Saviour Jesus Christ appear to ns, whidi 
^ instructs the whole race of mankind to worship, with be- 
"coming thoughts and devotion, the God and Lord of the 
" flun and moon, the Creator of the whole world, and who is 
*' himself above and beyond the universe : to praise and cele- 
** brate not the elements of bodies, but the Dispenser of li^ 
^ of food, and of all good things : and in no wise to worship 
*<.the visible parts of the world, or any thing that is perceiv- 
^ able by the fleshly sense, since every such thing is of a cor* 
:" ruptible nature ; but to adore that mind alone, which being 
'** in itself invisible, is present in all these things, and is the 
^ Architect both of the whole universe and every part of it, 
M and which, showing forth the wonderful virtue and great- 
" ness of its divinity, in all things both in heaven and in 
<< earth, govemeth the whole world in a manner not to be 
<* perceived by our senses, and by reasons of wisdom which 
«* no language can express."f 

In order to our making a right use of the advantages we 
enjoy by the gospel revelation, let us set a high value on the 
Holy Scriptures, and adhere to them as the great rule of our 
&ith and practice. They are acknowledged by all Christians 



** The ingenious author of the Lettres Juives, speaking in the person of a Jew, 
acknowledges the piety and zeal of the first Nazarenes, who shed their blood to 
draw mankind from idolatry ; and that if the unity of God is known throu^ 
out the whole world, it is to them that it is principally owing. " II faut avouer 
*''qiieVetoient de grands hommes qui verserent leur lang pour retirer les hom- 
•* mea de idolatrie : et si Tunitd de Dieu est connu dans I'univers. entier, c'est a 
.*' eux a qui on est aiogulicr ement redevable." 

f Euseb. Friepar. ETtngel. lib. iii. cap. 6. p. 96, 97* Pirii» 1628» 
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to be of divine authority. They contain the original records 
of our holy religionf and of the revelation that was brought 
from heaven, as delivered in its primitive purity and simpli- 
city by our Lord Jesus Christ and his apostles. If we woiild 
form a just idea of Christianity, free from all the additions 
and corruptions which were afterwards brought into it, we 
must carefully consult those divine oracles. Happy would it 
have been for the Christian church, if they had all along 
kept close to that sacred rule. They would not then have 
fallen into those gross corruptions in doctrine, worship, and 
practice, which have created prejudices in the minds of many 
against Christianity, and from which infidels have taken oc- 
casion to form their most plausible objections: though in 
reality these things cannot be justly charged upon the religion 
of Jesus, as delivered in the holy Scriptures* It is however 
the mighty advantage of a written revelation, that by an im- 
partial consulting it, the deviations from it may be detected, 
and things may be again reduced to the original standard. 
By means of the Scriptures, even the vulgar themselves may 
be sufficiently instructed in the most important articles of 
religion, and may be provided with a proper remedy, both 
against the impositions 6f .designing men, and against idol- 
atry in all its forms, though covered over with the most 'spe- 
cious pretences. Eusebius justly reckons it amongst the 
advantages for which we ought to have a high esteem for the 
gospel revelation, that thereby books and doctrines, which 
contain rules of consummate virtue, and tend to form the 
manners to true piety, are delivered to men, women, and 
children, and are publicly read and explained for the use 
of all.* 

If we have now the knowledge of the only true God, if not 
only men of great learning and deep speculation, but thou- 
sands of the people in Christian nations, have a juster notion 
of God, of his providence, and of the worship that is due to 
him, in opposition to all idolatry and polytheism, than even 



* Praeper. Evangd. lib. y. cap. I. p. 181. 
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the vfbe men and philoiopbers among the Pagam, to what 
can thu ao properly be atcribcdi aato the ligbt of divine i^ 
fdation which ihineth among m I How tbaokful, therefore^ 
abonld we be to God, and how desiroos to show forth his 
praues and virtues who hath, in bis grace and mercy, called 
ns oat of darknew- into bis maiveUoos light ! Surely we 
«boald regard the having the holy Scriptures in our hands 
as die greatest and most valuable of all our privileges. And 
U highly cooeemethos'^lo endeavoor lio- adorn the doctrine of 
God our Saviour, by walking in a holy exemplary convem- 
Uon, becoming the gospd of Christ. And the obligations we 
•are under to do tiiis will &rther appear, if it be consideredi 
that we are thereby not only instructed in the right know- 
Itfigfi and worship of the only tvne God, in opposition toidl 
idiriatry and polytheism, but we have also, a perfect nde of 
jQoral duty set before us in all its just extent, and enforced^ 
a divine authority, and by the most powerful and engagii^ 
motives ; and that we have akp the fullest diseoveriea thffje 
made to us of a future state of retributions, and the gnit 
important realities of an unseen eternal world. . And that^ jb 
both these respects, the nations stood in great need of an^ec*' 
traordinary divine revelation, eq>eciaUy about the time of 
our Saviour^s appearing, is what I propose to ahow in die 
xsemaining part of this work. 
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BAAHAK— wts at first an idolater^ and in what seme he waa lo^ page 60^ Sk;, 
afterwards endeavoured, according to the Oriental writera» to promoMi rs&if^' 
mation of religion among the Cbtddeans, 60^— ^as regarded as a prophet aoMg:,' 
the Canaanites and £g)'ptiansy ibid. His fame spread far and wide, especiallyi 
among the people of the £ast, 543, 544. Nations proceeding from him ioi #' 
long time retained some knowledge of the one true God, 544. 

^ademr'ct-^hose of what was called the New Academy held that some thinga 
are more probable than others; in which they diflbped from the Pyrrhoniaiia«- 
yet in reality agreed with them, that there is no certainty to be attained to, aii4 
that we ought always to withhold our assent, 210. They and other Sceptic* 
are represented by Epictetus as the most incorrigible of all men, and unfit U>b0 . 
reasoned with, 201, 211. 

jflemmdria-"^ celebrated school of philosopbeffs established there, aftev CShriatlaiAa' 
ity had made some progress in the world; 571. Hiere was a mixture of ChiUf. .. 
tians and Pagans in that sdiool, 3ij^ Several things in the philosophy taugb 
there were. burrowed from the Sacred Writings, 572. See JmtlHtnh$»» 

jtUegortes — ^the Stoics and other 'philo<;ophers endeavoured tp turn the traditionary 
fables concerning the gods into physical allegories^ SSd. See tdwO^lOSt 99h1t9§t 

jfftar-— erected at Athens to the unknown God, 529. Altars of this kind in many 
places, ibid. N. 

America^ People of — ^generally have a notion, according to Acosta, of one m- 
preme God, who is perfectly good ; but many of them confound him with the 
sun, 7:2. They worship an evil beingor I)eing8» for fear of being hurt by them^ 
7^ 121. 

Ammoniut Saecat^^tk famous president of the Alexandrian school, lived and died - 
a Christian, according to Eusebius and St. Jerome^ 572— was born and eduoaU 
ed imder Christian parents, according to Porphyry, but afterwards embraced 
Paganism : and from him were derived the philosophers of what was called tha 
Sacred Succession, ibid. He mixed with his philosophy several thmgs €sn^ 
nally derived from the lioly Scriptures, ibid. 

Anaxagorat'^yrasi accused at Athens of impiety, because he held the sun, mooB« 
and stars, to be inanimate bodies, 80*— severely censured on that account by Socra- 
tes and Plato, ibid. He was the first of the Greek philosophers who clearly assert* 
ed Ood to be an infinite mind, absolutely separata from matter, 218, 226. He 
held matter to be eternal, but that mind was the cause of the regular order of 
things, 227, 244.*— >yet he himself did not make a right use and application of 
tills principle, in accounting for the phenomena of nature, which he ascribed 
to material causes ; and for this he is blamed by Socrates, 227. His account 
of the formation of animals, not much different from that of Epicurus, ibid. 

AtUiguittes, extravagant— of the Chaldean^ Eggjglkoa, and Chimit^ fabulous, 
and not to be depmded upon, 58. 
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Anioninug, Marau — the emperor and philosopher, holds Chat the world is God, 
^2. — and that the human soul is a portion of the Divine Essence, ibid. N*^ 
generally expresses himself in the polytheistic strain ; and represenu the gods ss 
the authors and orderera of all things, 264, e^ seq. . He was zealous and dili- 
gent in the observation of the Pagan rites and ceremonies, 281, 370. 

Arabian$ — noble notions of the Deity and of religion among them in the days of 
Job, 61. yet in his time many of them fell into the idolatrous worship of the 
heavenly bodies, 62, 78. 

AralMt — the passage produced from him to show that the heathen Jupiter was 
the one true supreme God, considered, 350, 331. * 

AritioUe — mentions it as an ancient tradition, that the stars are gods ; and ob- 
serves that the representing the gods in the iorms of men and other animals, 
was added afterwards, for politiod purposes, 79, et 365.< — asserts one csteraal 
6rst Mover, whom he calls the supreme God; but that the stars are also true 
eternal deities, 233. He taught th« eternity of the world both in its ttiatter and 
form, and in this was generally followed by the Peripatetics and latter I^ato* 
nists, 244.— denied that Providence atcndetfa its care to things below the moon, 
307. iST. 

Arnobiut — represents the pernicious effects .of the vicious examples of the heathoi 
deities, 106— observes that any man wotfld be punished that should charge a 
magistrate or senator with such actions as were ascribed to their gods, 140— 
grves a long account of the impurities of their worship, 152 — ^makes a veryun^ 
fbvoBlrable representation of the Eleusinian mysteries, 193. 

Asi^rkiM — gave the name of Adad to the highest God, and by him undentood 
die son : they also worshipped a goddess called Adargatis, that is, the earth ; 
and to these two ascribed the power over all things, 83. 

Athetuans — condemned Anaxagoras for saying that the sun is a body of fire, and 
the moon a habitable earth, 80 — yet they showed no resentment against Epico- 
nis and other philosophers who ascribed the formation of the world to chance^ 
219. They had a great zeal for the mysteries, 189 — were excessively addicted 
to superstition and idolatry, 190. St. Paul supposes the true God to be un* 
known to them, 328 et seq. 

AttestationSf extraordinary — ^given to the divinity of our Saviour*a mission, and 

to the truth of Cbristiany, 378, 379. 
Anguslin, St. — offers several things to shew the close connection there was be- 
tween Uie civil and poetical theology of the Pagans, 139 et seq.— ^)bser\'es diat 
the theatrical plays made a part of the public religion of the Romans, and were 
supposed to be acceptable to the gods, and fit means for appeasdog them, and 
averting their displeasure, 1 40. 
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Banter, Ahbl de — shows that the fables of the ancient mythology were not mere- 
ly allegorical, but originally founded upon historical facts, 89, 90. 

^e^the chief deity of the Babylonians, and Baal of the Phcenicians, were used to 
signify both a deified man and the sun, 88, 89. Punishments denounced against 
Bel by the prophets Isaiah and Jeremiah, 99, 100. This might probably have 
been at first used as the name of the one supreme God, but was afterwards 
transferred to an idol, 244. 

Bolingbroke^ Lord — declares that roan is a religious creature, and that this is his 
chief pre-eminence above the brutes, 38 — gives it as his opinion, that the vari- 
ety of phenomena would be apt to lead the first men not to one first cause, but 
to imagine a variety of causes, 43 — owns that the Pagans lost sight of the one 
true God, and suffered imaginary beings to intercept the worship due to him 
alone, 74, 136. 



Canaamtesand PAarn?«tans— >itdo68 not oppear that they were genenlly Iddlaten^ 
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when Abrahsm fine came among them ; but thej were^ over-run wilfa idolatry 
and polytbeism in the daya of Mosea, OCX ' 

Capitolinus, J^u^nteyw-worshipped among the ancient Romans as the chief deify of 
their religion and laws ; not the one true God, but the principal of their idol- 
deities, to whom they ascribed the peculiar titles and attributes of the supreme 
God, 100^ et seq. et 137 — the same with the Jupiter of the poets, 101, 1 02. See 
Jupiier, 

Ceiflon, the people of — acknowledge one God to be supreme, but believe he does 
not concern himself with human afikirs; they have priests and temples dedicated 
to inferior deities, but none to the Supreme^ 71, 72~^they worship evil beings, 
121. 

Chaldeans and Asiyrians — were among the first corrupters of the most ancient 
and primitive religion, 60^ 76, 77 — ^jet the knowledge of the one true God was 
in some degree preserved among them, and in Mesopotamia, for a considerable 
time^ though mixed with some idolatrous and auperstitiotiB usages, 60. Accord- 
ing to Berosus they supposed Bel to be the maker of heaven and earth ; but 
JKodorus tells us, they held the world to be eternal, and that it was neither ge^ 
nerated nor liable to corruption, S44. 

Chaoi — the tradition of the world's having been made out of a chaos, of universal 
extent, and derived from the first ages, 50, 64. 

Ci^inM^— probably in the most ancient times had the knowledge of the one true 
God; but soon fell into idolatry, 59. They worshippped, from a remote anti- 
quity, the heaven and earth, the sun, moon, and stars, ibid, et 83. Their philoso- 
phers have a double doctrine, the one private for the use of the learned, the 
other popular for political purposes, 205. N. Those of the learned sect in 
China generally atheists, 221. N. Their absurd account of the origin of things, 
ibid. Held one universal substance, and that all things are the same, 247. N. 

Christian revelation— A&agned to promote the salvation of all, and therefore pub. 
lished clearly and openly to the people, 208 — suited to the necessities of man- 
kind, and such as their state required, 379 — admirably fitted to recover the 
nations from their idolatry and polythebm to the right knowledge and worship 
of the one triie God, 380. It subverted the visible kingdom of Satan in the 
heathen world, though strongly established, 382, 383, et seq. Christianity had 
amasing difficulties to encounter with at its first promulgation, yet through a 
divine power accompansring it, overcame them all, 382, 384. The speedy pro- 
gress it made in the first age, and the wonderfbl change it wrought in the face 
of religion among the nations, 383, et seq. It was published to the world when 
it was most wanted, and in the propereit seascm, 386 — fitted and designed to be 
promulgated io all nations, and in due time shall be so^ 387, 388. 

Chubht Mr, — allows^ that a revelation is possible, and may be useful, but pretends 
we have no way of knowing whether it be divine, 17. 

Cicero— has many passages concerning the proofs of a deity from the works of 
native, 67, 68-^approves the paying divine honours to men that had been fa- 
mous, and worsbippiog them as gods, 8i> — asserts that the Dii majorum gen. 
tium, those that were accounted go^ of the higher order, were taken from 
among men, 91, 92 — makes very free with the Pagan deities, but was not for 
doing this openly before the people, lest it shouki prejudice the public religion, 
157. His account of the mysteries considered, 163, 164. Hia books De Na* 
tura Deoruro give an authentic proof how much the greatest men among the 
Pagans were fallen from the knowledge of the one true God, 215. His notion 
of God seems to come nearest to that of the Stoics, 234. He will not allow that 
God created the matter out of which heaven and earth was made, 246 — expres. 
sea himself generally in the polytheistic strain, 260, et seq. In arguing for the 
existence of God and a providence, he leads the people to a plurality of deities, 
ibid.— in bis treatise of laws prescribes the worship, not of one supreme 
God, but of a plurality of gods, 284 — passes an Unreasonable censure upon 
the Jewish religion, 354. N. 

CiwU theology. See Theology, 

Clemens Alrxandrinus — ^was well acquainted with the Pagan mysteries : the ac- 
count he gives of them much to their disadvantage, 192, 195. 

Cai^fla^rathn of the world — ^tbe tradition concerning it wai of great antiquity, 
tffftf ipMid g^ftenlly among the nations, 5% 
Vol. I. 3D 
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Confucius, the famous Chioeie philosopher — was a great upholder ef the ancient 
superstitions, and would not suffer the least deviation from them, 283— seems 
to have conridered religion chiefly in a political view, ibid, et 286* 
Cotnu^ony — or an account of the formation of the world, disguised and corrupted 
by turnins it into a theoguny, or an account of the generation of the gods. 
Such is Hesiod's Theogony, which is a jumble of gods, heroes^ and the things 
of nature personified, 113. 
Creation of the world — many remarkable vestiges of the history of the creation 

continued for a long time amonjc the nations, 65, et seq. 
Cudworthj Dr. — observes that the Pagan theology was all along confounded with 
a mixture of physiology and herology blended together, 93, 99, 109. His 
pretence that the Jupiter of the Pagans was the one true God, worshipped both 
by the philosophers and the people, examined, 93, et seq. See also 325. He 
was fond of the hypothesis, that the different Pagan divinities were only differ, 
ent names and manifestations of the one true God, 109 — gives it as a genersl 
observation, that the most refined Pagans agreed in two things ; in crumbling 
the one simple deity into parts, and in theologizing the whole world, and deify, 
ing the natures of things, accidents, and inanimate bodies, 118, 11 9 — acknow- 
ledges that the civil theology of the Pagans, as well as the poetical, had not only 
many fiintastic gods in it, but an appearance of a plurality of independent 
deities, 137 — asserts that all the Pagans were in one respect or other cosmola- 
ters, or world-worshippers, ^SS» His apology for the Pagan idolatry shown to 
be insufficient; and he himself passes a just censure upon it, as confounding 
God and the creature, 256— endeavours to prove from St. Paul's discourse to 
the Athenians, that the generality even of the vulgar Pagans worshipped the 
true God, the same whom we adore, 324, et seq. He makes several conces- 
sions in his book which are not well consistent with his scheme, 340, 341. 
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Demom — worship of evil demons very common in the Pagan world, 115, et seq. 
See also 381. 

Deluge, universal — ^general tradition concerning it among the nations, 48. N. 
The remembrance of it had a tendency to impress men's minds with the fear 
of God, and a sense of bis providence, 48, 49. The heads of families after the 
flood carried the main principles of religion into the several regions of their dis- 
persion, which were never entirely extinguished, 50, 51. The eastern parts of 
the world were first peopled and settled afler the flood : there civil polities were 
formed, and the greatest vestiges of the ancient religion were to be found. From 
thence knowledge was communicated to the western parts, 51. 

Diodorus Siculus — his account of the different way of philosophiaing among the 
Chaldeans and the Greeks, ibid. — blames the Greek philosophers for lea(]Ung 
men into perpetual doubts, 213. In the account he gives of the Egyptian 
theology he takes no noUce of the Deity as having had any concern in the for- 
mation of things, 21 9. 

Diogenes, the Cynick — ^his sneer at the Pagan mysteries, 163. N. 

Diogenes Halicamasseus — His judicious censure on the Pagan mythology, 133 
— he highly commends the civil theology of the ancient Romans, 13*1. 
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Eclectics — Pagan philosophers so called after our Saviour*s coming, who profess 
to select that which was best out of the several sects of philosophers, and to 
form it into one body, 371* 

Education and instruction — necessary to give men just notions of natural religion, 
6, 7 — the great advantage of it shown from Plato and Plutarch, ibid. 

Egyptians — it does not appear that they were idolaters in the days of Abraham, 

nor was their religion entirely corrupted in the time of Joseph, 61, 62- The 

pretence that a great part of the Egyptian polytheism was nothing but the 

worshipping the one true God under different names and nojtions, examined, 

4 • 
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169* Egyptian animal worship conslderedi 112. S6e also 122^ et seq. — it 
was introduced under pretence of great wisdom, ibid. See alio 292, 293. 
They had a twofold theology, one for the vulgar, the other communicated to a 
very few, and carefully concealed from the people, 204, 205* According to 
Laertius, they held matter to be the principle of things, 223^ Many of their 
priests and philosophers held no other gods but the stars, and supposed the sun 
to be the demiurgus or framer of the world, and that there was no incorporeal 
maker of the universe, ib. et 224. The ri «■«», or the universe, their first and 
chief God, 246, 247» 248, 340. High character given of the Egyptian priests 
by Porphyry, 293. They differed among themselves in the interpretations they 

five of die fables relating to thdr deities, 294. See also 109. The temples of 
gyptians were in the most ancient times without statues, 362, 363 — their gra- 
dual progress in idolatry represented fVom Diodorus, 362. N. 

JBpicletus — speaks of God and the gods promiscuously, and frequently expresses 
himself in the polytheistic strain, 264 — ^makes the human soul to be a part or 
portion of the divine essence, 251. N. — advises every man to worship according 
to the rites of his country, 280. 

Euhemerus, the Messenian — gave an historical account of all the Pagan deities, 
their births, lives, and actions, and their deaths, 91, et 104, N. For this he is 
blamed by Cicero, who yet acknowledges that their principal gods had once 
been men, and intimates that this was taught in the mysteries, 91t 92. Plu- 
tarch*s severe censure of Euhemerus examined, 92, et 170. 

Evidence, moral — in some cases of such certainty that it may be absolutely de- 
pended upon, 19, 20. The knowledge of important matters relisting to reli- 
gion may be communicated in this way, ibid. 

Eusebiui — his just observations on the Pagan mythology, 132. He had a bad 
opinion of the heathen mysteries, 193. A fine passage from him concerning 
the excellency of the Christian revelation, and how thankful we should be to 
God for it, 388. See also 389. 

Examples, vicious— of the heathen deities, had a tendency to corrupt the morals 
of the people, 10. The ill effect of them was not to be obviated by allegorical 
interpretations, or by any other way than discarding the popular deities, and 
overturning the Pagan polytheism, 183. 



Fables. See Mythology, 

E(tte, or I^ecesiity — many philosophers held that all things are subject to it, 313, 
314. 

Forbidden fruit — the law concerning it had nothing in it unworthy of the di- 
vine wisdom and goodness, 45, 46. N. 

J'or/une— regarded by the heathens as a capricious deity, and as having a prin- 
cipal sway in the affairs of this lower world: it was universally invoked, and 
both honoured and reproached, 302. Temples erected to it, ibid. Some phi. 
losophers were for dividing the administration of things between Fate or Ne- 
cessity. Fortune and Providence, 314. 



Galen — ^repcesents Moses as having taught that God made the world, but that he 
did not form it out of pre-existent matter: and asserts that this was that in 
which he differed from Plato and the most excellent of the Greek philosophers, 
240. 

Gloucester, Bishop o/^gives a high idea of the nature and design of the Pagan 
mysteries, 158, 159 — says that the unity of God was taught there; but that it 
was a secret intrusted to a very few, 181, 182 — and that, in the open worship 
of Paganism, either public or particular, the creature was the aole ol^ect of 
adoration, 338. 

GOJX — tfie notion of one .sopreina God. was never entirely wtingiUshc^ i^ the 
Pagan wbrid,' 65,' et leq. tt was derived by a oonttaot tradition from the 
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most remote aDtigui^, ibid. The woniisrfiil woriu ni God coBtribiitod to 
kMp up the nodon of a Deitj among the natkHMi 66, 67. Tliera waa a 901. 
eral consent of mankind concerning the existence of a Deitjr in oppoaitioB to 
atheism, but not in the acknowledgment of the unity oif God. 69» 534^ 
TTie poets frequently speak of one supreme God, but confound him widi that 
Jupiter who was the chief of their idol deities, 69. 94, et seq. The same may 
be said of the vulgar Pagans, 101, 137. See Jupiter. 

GOD is one and all thing* — this the great maxim of the Egyptian and Orphic 
schools, 246. The abuse of this maxim was, in Dr Cudworth*a opinion, the 
chief ground of the polytheism of the Egyptians, Greeks, and other Pagan% 
247. They at length carried it so far as to call every thing by the namje of 
God, and God by the name of every thing, 253. See Heathens. 

Gotfs-^hose of the higher order, the Oii,majorum gentium, had once been mta, 
90, 91. The Dii select! and consentes treated of by Varro, 159. Worse things 
were said of them, and more flagitious actions ascribed to them, than to the 
ffodfl of a lower order, ibid. Socrates makes the first law of nature t0 be tbisy 
Biat men should worship the gods, 2.59. The moat eminent pbilosophen, in 
arguing for the existence of God against the atheists, pleaded for a plurality of 
gMs, 260. When (hey mention tlw consent of nations with respect to a Deity, 
they make it to relate not to one God only, but to the gods, 261. See also 354. 
Many of the passages produced by Christian writers, to show that the hea- 
thens acknowledged the existence and attributes of tl;ie one true God, relate to 
a plurality of deities, 267. The gods represented as joint^arers in making and 
governing the world, 269. See also 172, 229, 250, 272, 275, 515. They do 
not properly answer to angels in the Christian system, 275. 

Goguett Monsifur — in his treatise De rOrigine des Loix, &c. observes that the 
circumstances mankind were in for some ages after the flood, occasioned their 
making a slow progress in the sciences, 49. He exposes the fabulous antiqpu- 
ties of the ancient Chaldeans, Egyptians, and Chinese, 58— vindicates the an- 
tiquity of the book of Job, 62 — (^)serves that the higher one goes towank 
the ages nearest the creation, the more we find of the visible traces of this great 
truth, 64. 

Gosj)eI — what a blessing it was to the world, and how thankfiil we should be to 
God for it, 587, et seq. See Christian Kevdalion, 

Greeks — their most ancient philosophy traditionary, 51. Their most celebrated 
philosophers and legislators travelled into the East, to obtain the knowledge of 
religion and laws, fbid. et 236. The most ancient Greeks held the heavenly 
bodies, the earth, &c. to be the only gods, 79. The impurities of their worship, 
148, 149, 150. Philosophy, as it was managed among them, tended rather to 
unsettle men's minds, than to rectify their errors, 210* 

Guinea, Negroes of- — generally have a notion of one supreme almigh^ Being; 
but believe he does not concern himself with human affairs, and therefore do 
not worship him, but a multitude of other deities, 71. 
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Hammon, Jupiter — the name supposed by Dr. Cudworth to have been first de- 
rived from Ham or Cham, the son of Noah, and afterwards made use of to sig- 
nify the supreme God, 95 — condemned by the prophet Jeremiah as an idol, ibid. 
— regarded and abhorred as such by the primitive Christians, 99. 

Heathens — tradition of the one supreme God never utterly extinguished among 
them, 65, et se(|. They were sensible of the force of the argument for the ex- 
istence of God from the works of nature, 68 — generally agreed, that the forma- 
tion of things was not owing to chance; but many of them ascribed it to a plu- 
rality of causes or authors, 69, et 175. Those of them that acknowledged 
one supreme Gtd cortupted the doctrine of the Unity, by making him to be 
of the same nature, though of a higher order than the rest, 69, et 157. It was 
a general notion among them, that the supreme God did not concern himself 
with the affiiirs of this world, but committed them wholly to inferior deities. 
And this was a principal cause of their idolatry, 72. N, See also 509. K. Some 
of them worshipped many gods, without any di^nct notion of <^ne absolutely 
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sopvMoe. Among otben tlie wonbtp of the supreme God was neglected* or 
confounded with that of a mnhitode of idol deities, 75, 74, 13^ Their first 
deviatioa from the worship of the one true God was their worshippiog heaveu 
and the heaveoly bodies, 76t et seq. The next was tbe worshipping a( heroes, 
or deified men, 87, et seq. They still retained some notion of tbe supreme 
Ditinity, and tbe titles and attributes which belonged to him, but applied them 
to their idol deities, especially to Jupiter, the chief of them, 94, 95, 100, 101, 268. 
N. They turned the names and attributes of God into distinct personal divini- 
ties, and worshipped th^m as such, 110, 111. The images and symbols of the 
gods had also divine worship paid to them, 1 12. They deified whatsoever was 
useful in human life, the meanest things not excepted, 1 1 4. And, instead oC 
giving God tbe glory of his gift^ turned those very gifts into deities, 115. The 
accidents and qualities and affisctious of the human mind were deified, ibid. 
The most refined of the heathens agreed in crumbling the one simple .Deity 
into parte, and multiplying it into many gods and goddesses, and in deifying 
the several parte of the world, and things of nature, 118, 119. They supposed 
'God to be in a manner all things, and that therefore he was to be worshipped 
in eveiy thing, 118. The worship of evil beings was very common among them, 
ibid, et seq. Many of the heathen rites cruel, and contrary to humanity,! 
143, et seq. The licentiousness and impurity of their religion and worship, 
148, 149, 150. They bad a notion of a divine providence, but parcelled it out 
among a multiplicity of deities, 299. The Scripture representation of tbe de» 
plorable state of the heathen world shown to be just and agreeable to fact, 
121, 122, et seq. Corruption of religion among the Pagans no just objection 
against the wisdom and goodness of Divine Providence, 342, 343, et seq. The 
fisult is to be charged only upon themselves, 556. The great patience and for- 
bearance of God towards them, ibid. Amidst all their corruptions there were 
still some remains of the main principles of religion preserved among them, 
ibid. Tbe Gospel was designed to deliver them from tbe power of Satan, 
whose visible kingdom was erected among the nations, 380, et seq. Not only 
the vulgar heathens, but the philosophers were strongly addicted to the reli- 
gion of their ancestors, and accounted it an impious thing to attempt the le^st 
alteration in it, 383, N. 

Heaven — acknowledged and worshipped as the supreme God, 81, 82, 83. 

Heatenlif bodies — the notion that tbcy were animated gave occasion to the wor. 
shipping them, 77. N. The wor;ibip of the heavenly bodies was the most an- 
cient idolatry, and obtained almost universally among mankind, the most civil- 
ized as well as barbarous nations, 84. 

Herbert, Lord — holds, that God hath imprinted on the minds of all men innate 
ideas of the Deity, and of the main principles, of religion, 5. His apology 
for the Pkgan worship of the heavenly bodies considered, 84, 85. Several na« 
tions, by his own account, regarded the sun as the supreme God, 85. He. 
acknowledges that there was a strange confusion in the heathen religion, 88, 
89, 110. And that they worshipped not only the whole world taken together, 
but even its particles or smaller parts, 116, 117. He is for entirely discarding 
the poetical mythology, and having no r^ard to it at all in inquiring into the 
religion of the ancient Pagans, 127. 

Heroes^ or deified men, worship of-— an idolatry of an early date, 87— encouraged 
by. the ancient legislators, princes, and states for political purposes^ 88. The 
peculiar names and attributes of the supreme God ascribed to them, ibid. 89. 
The Dii majorum gentium, the principal objects of the Pagan wor^p^ had 
once been men, 91 , 92. The mysteries were not designed to abolish that wor- 
ship, but rather to countenance and promote it, 170, 171, et seq. 

Herologyy or the history of their heroes — blended with, physiology in the theology 
of the Pagans, which occasioned a monstrous jumble in their worship, 93, 99, 
109— and had a pernicious influence on religion and morals, 106. 

Hottentots — acknowledge one supreme Being, the maker of heaven and eattfa, 
but pay him no worbhip, 70. They worbhip an evil being, whom they look 
upon as the author of all mischief, that they may avert his malice^ 71. 

Human wisdom and philosophy — insufficient for recovering mankind from their 
idolatry and polytheism, without a higher assistance, 367, et seq. 

Humt^ B6\ Ikmd' >bh <^iiuioii dMt the fitst men did not qomt to llie know- 
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ledge of God bj reasoning from ibe works of nature^ 41, 43— asserts that SdoU 
atrj was the first religion of mankind, and that thej were for many ages neces- 
sarily polytheists and idolaters, 51, 58. His account of the first origmal of the 
idea of God, and of religion, examined, 56, 57* N. 
Jfydct Dr. — ^his account of the religion of the ancient Persians referred to, 59, 
64, 79, 13G. N. See Pertiam, ai^ Zoroaster. 



Jamhlichus — (he account he gives of the ancient Egyptian theology not to be de- 
pended upon, 220 — acknowledges the necewty of revelation snd divine iHu- 
minatioQ for instructing men in those things that are most pleasing to God, 
575. 

Idolatry — not the most ancient religion of mankind, 56, 57, et seq. The first 
and most ancient idolatry was not an utter casting off the knowledge and 
worship of the one true God, but the worshipping him in a superstitious man- 
ner, and joining with him other objects of worship, 58. Idolatry began in 
Chaldea, Egypt, and the neighbouring countries, 6(3; et 543, An account of 
the progress of idolatry, and the several steps by which it advanced, till at length 
it proceeded to the deifying and worshipping every thing in nature, chap, iil 
iv. ▼. See Heathens. Idolatry, not a mere speculative absurdityi t>ut had a 
pernicious influence on the morals of the people, 152. Tlic legislators sod 
civil magistrates had a great hand in promoting and maintaining the public 
idolatry and polytheism, 157. The philosophers instead of reclaiming the pub- 
lic from their idolatry, encouraged and devised plausible pretences to jiutify 
and defend it, 287, et seq. Methods made use of, by Divine Providence to 
check the progress of idolatry, 342, et seq. Idolatry gathered strength among 
the nations, as they grew in learning and politeness, 358, ct seq. 

JffAova A— the peculiar name of the true God among the Hebrews, not utterly 
unknown to the Gentiles, 351 , 332. N.— called by Diodorus, lao, by Philo- 
Biblius from Sancboniathon, leuo; declared by the oracle of the Clarjan 
Apollo to be the highest of the gods, ibid. lo-pater and Jo^is probably deriv- 
ed from the name Jehovah, ibid. 

Jewish Constitutiim — the knowledge and worship of the one true God, and of 
him only, the fundamental principle of that establishment, whereby it was 
gloriously distinguished from all other constitutions. 136. See also 271. N. et 
345. It was immediately promulgated to one particular people, but was in 
several respects of use to other nations, 546, 547, et seq.— designed to prepare 
the way for a more perfect and extensive dispensation, which was to succeed it, 
355, 378, 379. 

Jews or Israelites — were placed in an advantageous situation for diffusing the 
knowledge of their religion and laws, 345 — ^yet kept distinct from other people 
for wise ends, ibid. 377, 378. In the flourishing times of their state they bad 
an extensive dominion and correspondence, and afterwards tlieir captivities and 
dispersions contributed to spread them abroad among the nations, 346. De- 
crees of the greatest monarchs in their favour, ibid. Notwithstanding the 
odium and contempt cast upon them by the heathens in general, yet they were 
had in esteem by many of the Pagans for the wisdom and excellency of their 
religion and laws, 348, 549, et seq. They were dispersed in great numbers, 
about the time of Christ's comin;;, tlirough a great part of the known world, 
35'2, et seq. The heathens had by their means a good opportunity of com- 
ing at the knowledge of the one true God, in opposidon to all idolatry and poly- 
theism, 353 — and it actually had that eflect in many instances, ibid. If the 
heathens in general did not make a right use of this advantage, the fault was in 
themselves, and owing to their negligence and prejudices, 554. False repre- 
sentations made of the Jews by heathen historians and philosophers, 354, 555, 
N. 

Image'Worship — images of the gods supposed to have divine powers residing in 
them, turned into deities, and worshipped as such, 1 12. The worship of ima- 
ges apologized for and^recomracndcd by the philosophers, 290t It probably 
tnrst began among the Chaldeans, Phoenicians, and Egyptians, 36CX Some 
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mociMit nsdons abtlaiind for a long time firom the worship of imfUEest 362, 369. 
The Komans had no images in their templet for 170 vcart after mebaildhigof 
Rome, 363. Images of the Dei^ disapproved by Numa and by Varro, ibid. 
There was a vast variety of gods and images among the Greeks and Romans 
in the latter times of their state, when they were remarkable for their politeness 
and philosophical learning, 364, S65» 
Indians — many tribes among them acknowledged one supreme Being, but think 
he takes no care of men or their affairs, but commits them to other gods as his 
vicegerents, 72. 
Juives LettreSf Author of— acknowledges the necessity of revelation to instruct 
men how to worship God in a right manner, 575. N* — and that it was owing 
to the piety and xeid of the first publishers of Christianity, that the unity cf 
God is generally known throughout the world, 387. N. 
JuHan, the Emperor — paid an extraordinary devotion to die sun, 76. He says we 
ought to look upon the whole creation with religious eyes, so as to see and wor- 
ship God in every thing, 288 — pretends that the Hebrews did not know the 
first God, but took the Creator of the world for the highest God, whereas there 
is no one higher than he, 294. N. 
Juptier and Jovis — various senses in which this name was used among the Pagans, 
viz. for the world, the soul of the world, the sun, the, ether, the air, and the 
hero Jupiter, the son of Saturn, 94« The name supposed by Dr Cudwortfa to 
be of Hebraical extraction. It was originally appropriated to the one true 
God, and afterwards applied to the chief of the idol deities, ibid* The Jupiter 
of the poets was not the one true God: the moat divine epithets and attributes 
were ascribed to him, and at the same time the most criminal actions, 67, 68, 
96, «t seq. The Jupiter of the poets was the same with the popular Jupiter, 
the object of vulgar adoration among the Pagans, 101, 102. He was regarded 
by them as superior to the other gods, but of the same kind, though of higher 
eminency than the rest, 103, 104. See also 69, et 138. The primitive Christians 
would rather endure any torments than acknowledge Jupiter to be the one true 
God, or call the true God by the name of Jupiter, 106. St. Paul did liot sup- 
pose Jupiter and the other names of the Pagan deities to be only different 
names and notions of the one true God, 332. Dr Cudworth*s attempt to show 
that the generality even of the Vulgar Pagans worshipped the true God under 
the name of Jupiter, examined, 340. See Cudworth, 
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JHifpA— the inhabitants of Thebais in Egypt worshipped the Maker of the world 
under that name, 61, 181. He was represented, according to Porphyry, in a 
human form, ibid. According to others in the form of a serpent with a 
hawk*s head, 174. N. 



Lavfi — every where among the Pagans established the worship not of one God 
only, but of many gods, 135. 

Learned sect in China — See Chinese. 

XjCgislators and Civil Magistrates — had a principal hand in establishing and pro- 
moting idolatry and polytheism, 88, 1S5, 185. 

Long lives of the first men — a great advantage for transmitting the knowledge of 
religion by tradition, 47, 48. Testimonies of the heathen writers concerning 
it, ibid. N. 

LuslSt unnatural — in some places made a part of the heathen religion, 151. 
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MacrobhUt a Pagan author— takes great pains to prove, that the sun was the one 
univiTsal Deity, adored under several names and characters, 82. 
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ir«^MOiiid^t— bdicvcd tint Um Han ara intdUgcnt and ntiflaal aiiiinaK 
iranhip and praiie their Creator and Lord, 78. N. 

Mam~-^ rational crcatura capable of religion and designed for il^ 35, et aeq. This 
hit chief preeminence above tbe bnitee» 36. Not left at his lint creation 
merely to form a Mheme of religion for himself, 30, cC aeq. God made dis- 
coveries of liimKelf and of his wiU to man soon after he was created, 43^ 44. 
This shown to be agreeable to reason, and confirmed by the aocounta given by 
MoseSk 44, et seq. 

2iiaUer — tlie philosophers generally held it to be uncreated and eternal, SS9, 
et seq. The absurdity and ill consequences of this notion shown, S4S, it Hg. 
Those that msinfained it called by Dr. Cudworth imperfect theist9» 234. The 
Stoics ascribed the origin of evil to the perversity of matter, 843. 

Marimus Tyn'uj. a Platonist — acknowledges otie supreme God, but pleads fisr 
worshipping an innimierable multitude of deities and demons, 289— «pokig^ 
for imago-worship^ 283— endeavours to prove that men ought not to pray at 
all, 290. A remarkable passsge from him concerning the universal acknow- 
ledgment of one supreme God among all nations examined, 325. 

Mimdes — well attested, may be of such a kind as to yield a sufficient proof of 
die divine mission of the persons by whom they are performed, and of the di- 
vine authority of the laws and doctrines in attestation of whidi they are 
wrought, 15, 16* 

Morgan^ Dr4 — a remarkable pasnge from him concerning the ireakncas of ho- 
man reason in the present state of mankind, and the great benefit of revelation 
fur instructing men in tbe knowledge of natural religion, 8 et 9. N. He owns that 
immediate inspiration or revelation from God may commimicate a certainty to 
the man thus immediately inspired, equal to thftt which ariseth firom a madia- 
matical demonstration! but will not allow that the knowledge of such truth 
can go any farther as a matter of divine faith, 15. 

Afoirj his account of the origin of the human race^ and the prinoitive state of msn, 
worthy of God and honourable to mankind, 44. It appears from it, that God 
made diicoveries of himself to our first parents, and gave them Inws, ibid, et 
seq.^^that there was an int^course between God aiid man in the first ages, 46 
— and that God was also pleased to manifest his will on several occasions to 
particular persons in the ancient times after the flood, 62. His law eminently 
distinguished from those of other ancient legislators, in enjoining the worship 
of one God, the Creator and Lord of the universe, and of him only, 136, 137* 
Moses and the Prophets, as well as Christ and his Apostles, proceeded upon 
nobler principles than the Pagan legislators and philosophers, and did not pre- 
tend a necessity fur leading the people into wrong notions and practices with 
regard to religion and divine worship, 290. The frisdom of Moses and the 
excellency of his institutions admired and celebrated by the Pagans themselves. 
348. 

Mysteries. Pagan — have been mightily extolled as an excellent enpedieift for pro- 
moting true religion and good morals among the people, 158, 159, 160 — they 
were spread generally through the nations, 160 — their tendency to raise men to 
the perfection of virtue considered, 161, et seq. — originally designed to civilize 
the people, and to encourage those virtues which are more immediately useful 
to society, 163, 163. They were horridly abused and corrupted, and at length, 
instead of being a school of virtue, became a sink of vice, 165, 166, 167. The 
erron of polytheism not detected in the mysteries, 163, et seq. The history of 
tbe gods was represented in the mysteries, not with an intention to condemn 
tbe worship of deified men, but to encourage it, 171, 172. The proofs brought 
to show that tbe doctrine of the Unity was taught in the mysteries, examined, 
1 73, et seq. There is reason to think that the notion of the Deity tau^t in tbe 
myf>teries was not a right and just one, 180, 181 — or, if it were so, it would 
have been of little use, as it was communicated to a very few, and under tbe 
strictest seal of secrecy, 181, 182. The mysteries were insufficient to hinder 
tlie bad influence of the vicious examples of their deities, because they still re- 
tained the poetical mythology, 184. Tbe legislators and civil magistrates, who 
instituted and conducted the mysteriesi were the great promoters of polytheism, 
and therefore did not intend to subvert it by the- mysteries, 185 — their scheme 
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npoa fuA a supposikion would have been strangely absurd and inconnstent, 
18<>t 187. Tbe mysteries were designed to increase men's veneration for the 
establisbed religion, and not to expose it to contempt, 188, 189. They wera 
under tbe presidency of various deities, and celebrated to their honour, 188.-— 
if tbey had been intended against the popular polytheism, the people would not 
have endured them, 189. The] Athenians, who were the most zealous obsenrcn 
of the mysteries, were remarkably addicted to idolatry, and grew more and more 
so^ 190. The primitive Christians had a very bad opinion of the mysteries^ 
ibid — vindicated froni the censures cast upon them on that account, 192, 194 
—yet the names, rites, and discipline of the mysteries were afterwards trans- 
ferred into our holy religion, which had a bad effect, 1 96. 
2£ythologi/, Pcrgan— ascribed scandalous actions to their deities, and especially to 
Jupiter the chief of them : which had bad consequences, 105, 140, 141. The 
phQosophers attempted in vain to turn those fables into allegory, 130. See iV 
elieai ikeology. 
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^ame»*-originally appropriated to the true God afterwards attributed to idol-de* 
ities, 88, 89. Different names, titles, and attributes of God erected into dis- 
tinct personal divinities, and worshipped as such, 110. 

Natural Religion — its various acceptations, 2, et seq. Its being founded in na- 
ture and agreeable to reason, is no proof that therefore reason alone, withoiit 
any higher assistance, discovered it in its just extent, 2, 5— rightly considered it 
is. perfectly consistent with the supposition of an extraordinary divine revela- 
tion, 5, 4-— the pretence that it is naturally and necessarily known to all man- 
kind, contrary to fact and experience, 5. See Reason, 

Noak^'^e knowledge of the primitive religion easily transmitted from our first 
parents to Noah the second father of mankind, lo whom also God made farther 
discoveries of his will, to be by him communicated to his descendants, 48. 
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Orades — the most eminent philosophers sent the people to the oracles for instruc- 
tion in divine matters, 275, 276. They were silenced soon after our Saviour^s 
appearance, 385, 384. 

Origen — believed, that the stars are animated; and that they join with just men 
in praising God and his only begotten Son, 77. N. He gives it as his own opi- 
nion, and that of the primitive Christians, Uiat the deities of the Pagan religion, 
and the objects of the popular worship, were demons, 381. N. 

Orpheui — verses ascribed to him describe the sun by the most glorious divine epi«- 
th^ and attribute to him the generation and government of all things, 83. 
His hymn relating to the mysteries, cited by Clemens Alexandrinus, jusUy sus- 
pected, 178. It u uncertain whether any of the verses that go under his name 
can be depended upon as his, 179. He is affirmed by Celsus to have been un- 
doubtedly inspired by a holy spirit; but charged by Origen with having written 
more impious fables concerning the gods than Homer himself, 203. 

Ooiirf— 4iis account of the creation of the world derived from ancient tradition, and 
in several respects agreeable to that of Moses, 65, He supposes the world to 
have been made by God, but was at a loss which of the gods to ascribe it to, 
ibid, et 180. 



JPagans. See Heathens, 

JPardofdng mercy — discovered to our first parents immediately after the fall, and 
the notion of it still continued, and was never entirely lost among mankind, 46. 
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judicious o t i i e rf aU e u , tlmt erents which ratlly happen wot res* 
dered incredible by the fictioiis that were supenidded to them, 90. 
iVrwans— according to Dr. Hyde's account, were adoren of the one tme God 
Ihnn the most ancient timea, having learned their religion from Shena and Elam, 
59.— They had among them, from times immemorial, the history of the creaUon 
of the world, 64. — ^feil early into the worship of the heaTcnly bodies yet still 
retained the knowledge and worship of the one supreme God, 79. Their re» 
l%ion said by the oriental writers to have been reformed by Abraham, and after* 
wards by Zoroaster, 156, N. See Zoroaster, 
PtrUf the most ancient inhabitants of — acknowledged one supreme God ; but set* 
dom erected temples or offered sacrifices to him, 75. The modem FerotiiBs 
paid their chief devotions to the sun, 84. 
Pheniciaru^'-ihe first physici or natural philosophers among them looked opofB 

the sun, moon, stars, and elements to be the only gods, 76. 
PhiioMophers, Pagan— did not derive their religious and moral principles solely sad 
entirely from the disqusitions of their own reason, nor did the best of them as- 
some this to themselves; but ascribed a great deal to ancient tradition, which 
was supposed to be of divine original, 10, 54. They bestowed high encomiums 
on philosophy, as the gift of the gods, and defined it to be the knowledge of 
things divine and human, 1 97, 198. Notwithstanding their glorious pretences^ 
they were not well fitted to lead the people into right notions in matten of reli- 
gion, or to reclaim them from their superstitions and idolatries : this is shown 
from several considerations, 1 99, et seq. They had little influence for want of 
a proper authority to inforce their instructions 202, 205. The most emineot 
of them involved their sentiments, especially in religious matters, in great ob> 
scurity, and carefully concealed them iVom the people, 204, et seq. Some of 
tfiem denied all certainty and evidence, and endeavoured to subvert the rnsrh 
principles of all religion, 209, 210. The most celebrated among them were under 
great darkness and uncertainty in matters of the highest consequence, 211, et 
seq. The philosophers were the great corrupters of the ancient tradition otm- 
ceming the one true God, and the creation of the world, 217. The strange 
confusion and diversity of sentiments among them with regard to the Deitj, 
shown from Ciceio's book de Natura Deorum, 215, 216* The ancient philoio. 
phcrs divided into two main ranks. Some of them excluded a divine mind 
and intelligence from the formation of the universe, 217, 218. Others ascribed 
it to a most wise and powerful mind, 222«— yet these were defective in what v^ 
lates to the knowledge and worship of the one true God, and encouraged poly- 
theism, ibid, et seq. Few, if any of them, acknowledged God to be in a proper 
sense the Creator of the world, 239, et seq. They held the eternity of matter, 
ibid, et 241— -and after Aristotle, they generally held the eternity of the world 
both as to matter and form, 244, 245. The latter Platonists and Pythagoreaiis 
taught that the world proceeded eternally from God in a way of emanation, 
which naturally led to the Spinofan scheme, 245, 244. Many of the philoso- 
phers taught that God is the soul of the woHd, or that the whole animated sys- 
tem of the world is God, 246, et seq. This was the doctrine of the ancient 
Egyptians, 247 — cf Varro, 248^-of the Brahmins, ibid.— and especially of the 
Stoics, 249, ct seq. The pernicious consequences of this notion shown, 253, 
et seq. It was used to justify the heathen polytheism in worshipping the seve- 
ral things of nature, and parts of the world, as gods or parts of God, ibid. The 
Pagan philosophy was so managed as to lay a foundation for their polythdsm 
and idolatry, 254, Q55. The greatest and best of the heathen philosophers, in 
their most serious discourses spoke of a plurali^ of gods, vriiom they recom- 
mended to the adoration of the people, 258, ct seq. When they set themselves 
to prove tlie being of a God, and a Providence, they proceeded on the supposi- 
tion of a plurality of gods, '260, et seq. They referred the people for instruc- 
tion in religious matters to the priests and to the oracles, 275. It was a gene, 
ral maiim among them, that every man ought to conform to the religion of his 
country, 280. M'hen they took upon them the character of legislators, poly- 
theism, and not the worship of the one true God, was the religion they endes- 
voured to establisli, 281, et seq. They employed their learning aud^abilities to de- 
fend the worship of a plurality of deities; and pretended this was an hoaour to 
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tlie Suprwiep 3Q8| 389* Imtexl oC^imiai^ng.the number of deities they ad* 
ded a multitude of fimtastic aqd myetapbysical deities to the popular .ooea^ 290. 
N. Tbeyjurtifiad the wonhippiogof images, S90i and undertook to colour 
orar the abaurdest part of the Pagan theology, by allegoriiing the mott indecent 
£^>]«i^ 291, 292. They apologiMd even for the Egyptian animal worship, 
which many of the other Pagans ridiculed, 292, 293. Some of the most refined 
philosophers were against all external worship of the supreme God, 294, 295. 
Their notions of Providence considered. See Providence, They made new 
efifbrts, after Christianity appeared, to support the credit of declining Paganism, 
371. For this purpose they made alterations in their philosophy, and borrowed 
ifgreral things from the holy Scriptures, but still endeavoured to uphold the 
heathen pol)'theism, 372, 375. The best of the philosophers acknowledged 
their own darkness, and were sensible of the need they stood in of a divine re> 
▼elation and instruction, 373, et seq. Some of them pretended to extraordinary 
communicaiions with the gods, but they and their pretences fell into contempt, 
37^ See also, 209. 

Phy$iology, Pagan — a source of polytheism, 1 13. The things of nature, and parts 
of the universe, were turned into allegorical persons, and regarded as so many 
distinct divinities, ibid. 

p/ c^o,. observes, that man, without education and culture, would be the wildest 
of.aU animals, 7. A remarkable passage from him concerning the state of 
laap after the flood, 50. He travelled into £gypt and the Eastern countries 
fi$r his improvement, and from thence seems to have borrowed some of his su- 
t)limeit notions, 54. Ue frequently talks of ancient and venerable traditions 
supposed to be of divine original, ibid.— ^iharges the opinion of the stars being 
inaiumate bodies as leading to atheism, 80. He frequently prescribes the 
worship of the stars, which seem to be the divinities he principally recommends 
to 4he. people, ibid. See also 281. Finds fault with the fables of Homer and 
■ Hesiod concerning the gods, 126— yet dares not entirely re|)ect the fables of 
the poets and mythologists, 128, 139-»represents the poeta as divinely inspired, 
m^.tbat it is God that speaks by them, 129— allows drunkenness at the feasts 
of Bacchus, but not at other times, 148. There is great obscurity in many of 
bb doctrines and notions; and, by his own account, few are able to penetrate 
into his real sentiments, 206, et seq. He believed one supreme God, but did 
not think it safe or proper to publish him to the vulgar, 207. See also 233. 
He firequently acknowledges the darkness of the human mind in divine things, 
212. He held two principles of things, God and matter, 239. In disputing 
against the atheists, he asserts the existence and providence of the gods, 260. 
In his books of Laws he does not recommend the worship of the one true God 
to the people, but of a plurality of deities, 281, et seq. He had a high opi- 
juion of the oracles as the best and only guides in matters of religion and divine 
worship, 279. N. The first and» highest God, according to him, was not 
CODoemed in the creation, nor is so in the government of the world, 287. N. 
.The account he gives of the supreme Unity ditferent from the idea given us of 
God in the holy Scriptures, 294. N. A passage of his examined, in which he 
represents it as the practice of every good and prudent man to invoke God in 
every undertaking, 300, 301. 

PUmff the EldcT'^h&l the world to be God, immense, eternal, neither generated, 
nor to be destroyed, 81^Usapproved the turning human qualities and accidents, 
virtues and vices, into deities, 116. He observes that mortals crumbled the 
deity into parts, and worshipped that in God which they themselves stood most 
in need of, 1 18. A remarkable passage from him concerning fortune as a deity 
universally invoked, 302. He thinks it ridiculous to suppose that the supreme 
God takes any care of human affairs ; and affirms that this would undoubtedly 
be a pollution to him, 306. 

PUf^f the Faunger— his testimony to the virtue and constancy of the primitive 
Christians, 385. 

PUlinue — and the latter Platonists and Pythagoreans, after Christianity appeared, 
continued to plead for the divinity and worship of the sun and stars, 82. He 
taught that the world is a god, and that the sun and other star« are gods, as 
being animated by a divine soul, 255— and pretended that the worshipping 
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flMDj godi if an taonomr dona to the &upnme, flM^ S80. WiMt Iw fijft of 
the Pbtooic fint prioeiple obtcvre aod oninteUgibie, 394. N. 

Phtcke, Ahhi lie— his acoount of the origiBal of the FiigaB deities and ajtbokigy 
grounded on sufficient eridence, 90. N. 

JWnltff d fc h is sentiments of the necessity of education ud instruction, 7-- gives 
it as the universal opinion of the Pagans in his time^ that the stars are gods; 
and affirms that all men worshipped them as such, SO— passes a severe censuie 
on Euhemerus, and those who asserted that the gods vulgarly worshipped hsd 
once been men ; which yet cannot reasooably be denied, 92, 931, 170, 1 71 — Uames 
those who gave the name of gods to pictures and images, and to things insenaible 
and inanimate, which the gods have provided for the use of mankind, I IS; 119; 
1 14 — adcnowledges that many of the rites in use among the Pagans were de- 
signed to placate and gratify evil demons, 119^ 381. His book of I sis and Osi- 
ris designed as an apology for the Pagan polytheism, 174, 336. He hdd 
two eternal principles, the one good, and the other evil; and affirms, that this 
was the doctrine of the ancients, and taught by the roost celebrated philoso- 
phers, 238, 239. He asserts the eternity of matter, 240-— puts the doctrine of 
providence on the same footing with that of the stars being animated, 311— 
seems to hold with Euripides, that God concerns himself with great xnatten, 
and leaves the smaller to fortune, 313. A passage from him concerning the 
universal consent of nations in acknowledging and worshipping one God under 
different names considered, 535, ec seq. The strange and unjust repvesenta- 
tions he makes of the Jews, and their rites, 374» 375. N.— charges it as an idU 
pious attempt to make the least alteration in the religion and worship derived 
from their ancestors, and established by the laws, 383* N. 

Toet*^ Heathen — ^kept up the ancient tradition of one supreme Ood ; but oormpt* 
ed it by confounding him with their Jupiter, the chief of their idol*detties^ of 
whom they made such indecent representations, 69, et seq. They were the 
prophets and chief instructors of the people, 99, 127, 128— looked upon even 
by Socrates and Plato as divinely inspired, 129— blamed by Dr. Codwortfa ftr 
personating and deifying the inanimate parts of the world and things of nature^ 
which produced a vast number of gods and goddesses, 130. N. But this is 
also justly chargeable on the philosophers, ibid. See also 254, QS5, Both the 
poets and the philosophers made the Pagan theology look too aristocratically, 
273, 274. 

Poetical or fabulous Theology — disapproved by several of the wiser Pagans, 125^ et 
seq. — ^yet it was wrought into the popular religion, and lay at the foundation 
of most of their sacred rites, 1 27. There was a close connection between the 
poetical end civil theology of the Pagans, 138, et seq. 

Polytheism^ Pagan — ^The most plausible apology for it is, that the multitude of 
their deities was only the worship of the one true God under different names 
and manifestations. Hiis pretence eiamined, and shown to be insuffideot, 
107, et seq. Dr. Cudworth calls this the recondite theology of the Pagans; 
and says, that probably the vulgar did not understand it, 1 10. Polytheism was 
the established religion and worship of all the Pagan nations, 135. Remark** 
hie difference between them and the Jews in this respect, 136 et 171, N. See 
Idolatrt/. 

Porphyry — ^his account of evil demons, 120— justifies the worship of them, ibid. 
— says that Serapis, the great Egyptian deity, was the prince of evil demons, 
121 — gives a high encomium of the Egyptian priests, and attributes their wor* 
shipping animals to their extraordinary wisdom and divine knowledge, 295— 
seems to be against rendering any external worship to the highest God of all, 
295 — complains, that from the time that Jesus began to be worshipped, the 
gods had withdrawn their converse from men, 384. N. 

Potter, Dr. — his Antiquities of Greece referred to for an account of the Grecian 
rites and festivals, 127, 147, et seq. 

Prayer, the duty of — probably a part of the primitive religion derived from the 
first parents of mankind, 39, 317. The things the Gentiles prayed for were 
chiefly the commodities of this world, and not blessings of a spiritual nature, 
303. The duty of prayer it nearly connected with tlw baUef of a divine pro- 
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▼ideaee, SOT-^^nerany practised among «iw Pagans, but adivessed to a mul- 
tiplicity of deities, 31 7. Some of the philosophers were only for praying ibr 
good tilings in general, but not for any thing in particular : others were only 
for mental but not vocal prayer x others were against praying at all ; and so 
are some of our modem Deists, 318. The Scripture gives great encourage* 
ment to prayer, and excellent directions for the right performance of that 
doty, 317, 318. 

Prvmise, original — made to our first parents immediately after the fall, a founda* 
tion for their hope, 44. 

iVopA«ct>s— extraordinary attestations given to our Saviour by a series of illustri- 
ous prophecies, delivered at sundry times and in divers manners, for many ages 
before his actual manifestation in the flesh, 378. 

Providence — ^the belief of it of vast importance to the cause of virtue in the world, 
297. It was part of the primitive religion derived by a most ancient tradition 
lirom the first ages, 298. Some notion of it generally obtained among the vul- 
gar Pagans ; but they supposed providence to be parcelled out among a mul- 
tiplicity of deities, 299. The notions they- entertained of diyine providence 
were in several respects wrong and defective, 281, et seq. Many of the philo- 
sophers and of the learned and polite Pagans denied a providence, 304, et seq. 
Some of those that seemed to own a divine providence, were for confining it to 
heaven and heavenly things, 307. Others supposed it to extend to the earth 
and mankind; but asserted only a general providence, not extending to the in- 
dividuals of the human race, or if to individuals, only to persons of special w(Mrth 
and eminence, and affiurs of great importance, 311. Many celebrated philoso- 
phers thought that the highest God did not take any care o£ men, or their oon- 
cemments, as being below his notice, and that he committed them wholly to 
inferior deities, 308, 309. The philosophers very confused in their notions 
vrith regard to divine providence, 313, 314. Some of them supposed, that fate 
or necessity governs aU things ; others divided the ordering of events between 
God or providence^ fiite and fortune, and human art and skill, 315. Divine 
revelation of signal use for instructing men to form just and worthy notions 
of providence, 315. Noble idea given of it in the sacred writings, 316^ 317. 

PubHean^t or Roman knights— not willing that the lands consecrated in Greece 
to the gods should be exempted from taxes, under pretence that those ought 
not to be reckoned among the immortal gods who had once been men, 92. N. 

Pii^endor/I— supposes the chief heads of natural religion and law to have been 
originally communicated by divine revelation to the first parents of mankind, 4. 

Py/Aagoros— involved his doctrine in great obscurity under numbers and symbols, 
which were explained only to his disciples after long preparation, and careftiliy 
concealed from the people, 205. He held human souls to be discerped portions 
of the divine Essence, 226, 227.— supposed by Dr. Sykes to have learned the 
doctrine of the unity frdm the Egyptian priests, but not without great difficulty, 
339. 

R 

BatMey, Chevalier <2f-»his apology for the Egyptian idolatry, 124. The parallel 
he dravra between the corruption of the Pagan and Christian festivals consider- 
ed, 154— pretends, that the Hebrews as well as Pagans spoke of a plurality 
of gods, 271, N. — and that the polytheism of the Heathens was only nominal, 
335,336. N. 

Reason — Many things are agreeable to reason when made known, which yet it 
would not have discovered if left to itself without assistance, 3, 4. It is a dif- 
ficult question, and of little use, how far reason may possibly carry us in reli- 
gion by its own unassisted force, 7. We are not apt to judge of the. ordinary 
abilities of human reason in matters of religion by the attainments of a few 
extraordinary persons, 8. The surest way of judging of what may be expected 
fom human reason in the present state of mankuid, is from fact and experience, 
«speciaUy in those ages and natfons which had not the advantage of divme 
levektion, 9. Systems ^ natond religion drawn up m Christian countries. 
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GMiDoC properly iMbrottghtiii proof of tlw foroe of miMwled roason in matten 
of religioo, 10. 

Bdigion — nippowt an interooune between God and man, l-~diatributed into 
natural and rereiled : these are not contrary to one another, and yet not entire, 
ly the same ; but there is a perfect harmony between them, ibid. Maniu»tleftat 
his first creation merely to his own unassisted reason, but had the chief heads of 
religion communicated to him by divine rerelation, 47. The first reli^oo 
of mankind not idolatry, but the worship of the one true God, 55^ et seqt 
Traces of an ancient universal religion in the rites and customs of many na- 
tions, 65. 

BeligioH^ natural — 2, et seq. See NaluraL 

Beligion, revealed — that which was originally commu n i c at e d to man by revda- 
tion from God, 1 1, et se^ 

Bevelation — not an immediate infallible inspiration of every particular person of 
the human race, which u contrary to evident fact and experience « but it is to 
be understood of God's making an extraordinary discovery of hinaelf or of his 
will, to some particular person or persons, to be by than conuniinicated to 
others in his name, 13, 14. The possibility of such a revelation shown, 15, 
14, et scq. God can give those to whom the revelation is originally and im- 
mediately made, a full and certain assurance of its being a divine revelation, 
14, 1 5. He ran also commissionate them to communicate it to others, and can 
furnish them with sufficient credentials of their divine mission, to show that 
what they deliver in his name is a true revelation from God, 15, 16, et seq. 
This may be transmitted to those who live in succeeding ages, with such evi. 
dence as to lay them under an obligation to receive and submit to it as of di- 
vine authority, 18, 19. The usefulness and advantage of divine revelatioo, 
and the great need there is of it in the present state of mankind, shown from 
several considerations, 21, 22, et seq. It has been the general sense of man- 
kind in all ages and nations, that God hath made revelations of bis will, 28, 29. 
This notion has been often abused by enthusiasts and impostors; but this is no 
just argument against the possibility or expediency of divine revelation, 29. 
A true revelation from God, if duly attended to, is the best security against the 
miKhiels arising from falsely pretended ones, 30, 51. Since revelation is both 
possible and useful, it is not probable that God left all men at all times without 
such a valuable help, 51. A brief scheme of the order and design of the prin- 
cipal revelations ^hich God bath given to mankind, 31, 52, 55* They give 
mutual life and support to one another, 52. Nothing less than an extraor- 
dinary revelation was sufficient, as things were circumstanced, to recover the 
Pagan nations from their idolatry and polytheism, to the right knowledge and 
worship of the one true God, 568, et seq. 

Revelation t Christian, Sec Christian, 

Jiitet—'Cruel and impure, of the Heathen worship, 145, ct seq. 

Romans, ancient, public religion o/^highly commended by Dionysius Halicamas. 
seus and Cicero, 154, 155 — prescribed the worship of many gods, 155. It 
was made up partly of the physical and partly of the poetical theology, 138. 
Scenlcal games and plays, in which the vicious actions of their gods were re- 
presented, were taken into their public religion, 159, 14a It grew more cor- 
rupt in the latter times of their state, when learning and philosophy had made 
a progress among them, than it had been in the rude and more illiterate ages, 
365^ 566. 



Sacrifice^^ rite of religion of the greatest antiquity, and originally of divine ap- 
pointment, 63, 

Sacrijices, human — anciently of general extent among the Pagans, and continued 
long even among the most civilized nations, 145, et seq. 

Scripture, ifo/y— -The representation there made of the corrupt and miserable 
state of the Heathen world exactly just and agreeable to fact, 522, et aeq. The 
Scripture is the great rule of faith and practice, and contains the original re> 
cords of our holy religion, 588, 389. A steady adherence to it is the best 
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means for preser? ing this CfaHsdan religion in its purity, and for' reforming it 
when corrapted, ibid. The light it affords calls for our highest thankfulness, 

389, 390. 
Seneca — his account of Jupiter Capttolinus considered, 100, 101 — ^pretends, that 
all the difibrent Heathen deities were one God with different names and 
powers, 107. In his treatise of Superstition, he passes a severe censure on 
the civil theology and public religion of the Romans ; yet says, it was what a 
a wise man ought to conform to in obedience to the laws, 142 — asserts, that the 
world is God, and that we are all of us parts and members of the Divinity, 244 
—supposes matter to be an obstruction to the Deity in his operations, so that 
he could not make things so well as he would, S42. He seems to think, 
that Providence seldom concerns itself about individuals, 314. He discovers 
a strong prejudice against the Jews ; but owns, that there were many who imi- 
tated their religion and rites, 353. 
Seventh day — was for a ^ong time distinguished among the nations, 63. A par. 
ticular regard was had to the number seven as sacred, ibid. The number* 
ing by weeks, consisting of seven days, was in use from the remotest antiquity, 
especially among the Eastern nations, and was probably derived originally from 
the history of the creation, 64. 
Shnfiesbury, Earl q/^^-observes, that man is born not only to virtue, but to reli. 

gion and piety, 38. 
<S^ocra<«»— declined being initiated in the mysteries, 165 — averse to disquisitions 
into the physical nature and causes of things, 206, 207 — seems to have believ- 
ed one Supreme God, yet almost always speaks of the gods in the plural; to 
whom he ascribes the formation of things, and the blessings of Providence, 
and to whom divine worship is to be paid, 229, 230, et seq. et 259. He refer* 
red the people to the oracles in matters of religion, and recommended divina- 
tion, 276 — ^was for every man's worshipping the gods according to the laws of 
his country, ibid. It is a mistake, that he endeavoured to draw the people off 
from the public religion, and the established polytheism, 277. 
Sophocles-'^ A, remarkable passage Arom him concerning the one God, the Maker 

of heaven and earth, and against the Heathen worship of images, 331. N. 
Souithuman-^hM by many of the philosophers, especially the Pythagoreans and 

Stoict, to be a discerped part of the divine Essence, 225, 251. 
StifpOf the philosopher-^^ensured by the Areopagus, and ordered to depart the 
city of Athens, for saying that the statue of Minerva, made by Phidias, waf 
not a god, 1 13. 
Stoics — ^retained the fables of the poetical mythology, but gave physical and alle- 
gorical interpretations of them, 130. Many of their explications forced and 
unnatural, ibid. 131. They held that the world is God, and that particular 
souls are part of the universal soul of the world, and visible corporeal things 
parts of his body, 249, 251. They filled the earth, air, and sea with gods; and 
the unity of God which they professed really included a multiplicity of deities, 
254, 255. They were strenuous asserters of Divine Providence; bat for the 
most part supposed it not to extend to individuals, except to some persons of 
eminence and a£&irs of importance, 312, 313. 
Strabo — his account of the impurities of the Heathen religion, 148, 149, 150, 

160. 
Sun — worshipped by t^e Zabians as the chief God, 78 — called by the Phenici- 
ans the only Lord of heaven, 78. Peculiar titles and attributes of the one true 
God ascribed to it, 82 — according to Macrobius, was the one universal Deity 
adored under several names and characters, ibid. — regarded by many of the 
Egyptians as the Dcmiurgus or Maker of the world, 181, 220. 
Sykeit i>r.— asserts, that the doctrine of the unity and perfections of God was 
the universal doctrine of the Pagans, and that it was derived to them, not fronl 
revelation or tradition, but from the mere unassisted light of nature and reason, 
235. The proofs he brings for this shown to be insufficient, ibid, et 267, 268. 
N. - ' He says, the Greek philosophers travelled into Egypt to get at the know- 
ledge of the unity, 236. And though he represents it as acknowledged by the 
Heathens in general, yet it appears from his own account, that this doctrine 
wM known to few, 339. He will not allow, that the Greeks learned any thidg 
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in religion from the Jews or their Scripturei, thou^ be owns they did from 
other £Mteni nadoDt, 347, 848. N. He grants, that^ as tluiigs were dr- 
cuBstanced, a divine revehtion was necessary to reeover the Heathens from 
their idolatries and corrupcioos in religion, 571. N. 
iSJ)rm6ol»<— different of the Deity, turned into gods^ and worBhipped as such, 112. 



TtteUm a > l ooksopon it as uncertain, whether all things are governed by fate and 
imnnitable necessity, or by chance ; and says, many were persuaded that the 
gods take no care at all of men, or any of the events relating to them, 306. 
His false and contradictory accounts of the Jews, 354, 555, N. His testimony 
concerning the multitude of Christians at Rome in the reign of Nero, and die 
eruel torments to which they were exposed, 385. 

Tir<aitfian-- appeals to the consciences of the Fsgans themselves, and to their most 
authentic monuments, that all their gods had once been men, 108. K.r-t«pre- 
aanls the Romans as more corrupt in religion in the latter times of their state, 
than their ancestors had been, 365. 

Thttn-' his notion of God and the origin of things considered, SS3, et seq. 

Hkeogony, Pagan. See Cotmogony* 

Ideology, Pagan— distributed by Varro and others into three different kinds; the 
poetical or fabulous, the physical or philosophical, and the civil or popular, 125. 

Theology^ poetical. See Poetical, 

Theology, physical or philogophical^ 197— 4n the opinion of Sosevola and Varro not 
very proper for the people or the state, 200. It was had in no great esteem by 
the magistrates or politicians, ibid, et 201. 

Titeology, civil — as established by the Roman laws, is said by Scaevola and Vsrro 
to have been the theology of the vulgar, but not the true, 105. The civil theo- 
logy, according to Varro*s account of it, was that which was taught and ad- 
ministered by the priests, and appointed by the state, 134. It is observed by 
Dr. Cudwortb, that there was a mixture of the mythical or fabulous theology 
together with the natural, almost every where to make up the civil theology of 
the Pagans, \Z7, The close connection between the Roman civil theology and 
the poetical shown, ibid, et seq. 

Tindat, Dr. — hh main principle, that the religion and law of nature is naturally 
and necessarily known to all men even without instruction, contrary to fact and 
experience, 5, 6. 

Tradi/ion^peculinr advantages for transmitting the knowledge of religion by tra* 
dition in the earliest ages, 47, 48. Tradition of religion, laws, and sciences, origi- 
nally derived from the Eastern parts, where mankind were first settled after the 
flood, 5 1 . The wisdom of the East consisted much in teaching and delivering the 
ancient traditions ; and this was the original way of philosophizing among the 
Greeks themselves, 131, 51. There wtre traditions from the first ages, and 
which spread generally among the nations, concerning the creation of the world 
out of a chaos, and the dissolution of it by fire, 52. Traditionary stories of the 
ancient patriarchs and Jewish heroes mixed with the Pagan mythology, 89* The 
most eminent Greek philosophers got much of their knowledge by tradition, 
237. 



VU 

VarrOf the most learned of the Romans—- endeavoiurs to give physical and all^o- 
rical explications of Jupiter, Juno, and the other Pagan deities, 103. See also 
184. He passes a severe censure on the poetical or fabulous^ 126 — says the 
people were inclined to follow the poets rather than the philosophers, in what 
related to the gods, 128 — gives a strange account of the impurities and obscen. 
ities used at the festivals of Bacchus in some parts of Italy, 1 51. N. He thought 
the public religion wanted to be reformed, yet was fbr upholding it by the civil 
authority, and retaining the names and history of the gods, as delivered by their 
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ancestors, 156. The philosophical theology was, in his opinion, only fit for dis- 
putations in the schools, but not proper to be taught openly among the people, 
200. He held that God is the soul of the world, and that the world itself is 
God, 248— and he calls the soul of the world and its parts the true gods, 954. 
He speaks with respect of the Jews as worshipping God in a right manner, and 
that they worshipped the highest God, which he calls Jupiter, without images, 
350. He observes, that the ancient Romans for 170 years had no images in 
their temples, and thinks religion would do better without them, 365. 

Unity of (rocf— 4he philosophers were more explicit in their acknowledgments of 
the unity, and some other important articles of religion, after the appearance of 
Christianity, than they had been before, 108, 334. No sufficient proof that the 
doctrine of the unity was taught in the mysteries, 173. See also 338. The 
Greek philosophers are said to have travelled into Egypt to get at the knowledge 
of the unity, 236. The pretence that this was the universal doctrine of the Pa. 
gan world, and that all nations worshipped the one true God under different 
names and titles, examined, 333, 334, et seq. 

Voltairet Mom. de— represents the Pagan religion as consisting only of morality 
and festivals, or times of rejoicing, 153 — praises those of the learned sect in 
China for leaving the gross superstitions to the people, and feeding the magis- 
trates with a purer substance, 221. N. And yet those they called the learned 
Chinese are generally atheists* ibid. See Chinete. 

W 

JTorU— The Egyptians and most of the learned Heathens held the whole animat- 
ed system of the world to be God, 247, et seq. 340. The Pagans in general 
were in one sense or other world-worshippers, 255, 256. 

IToriAip— the proper msnner of worshipping God best known in Divine Reve- 
lation, 22, 23. See also 375. Some nations that seemed to acknowledge one 
supreme God rendered him no worship at all, 71, 72. The worship of the one 
true God, and of him only, a fundamental principle of the Jewish constitution, 
136, 344. Some of the most refined philosophers were against any extemsl 
worahip of the highest God, 294, 295. 



J^MMpAon— PUto blamed by him for quitting the simple philosophy of Socrates, 
and embracing the portentous wisdom of Pythagoras and the Egyptians, 206. 

Z 

Zabkau-^M the stars to be duties, but the sun to be the chief God, 78— wor- 
shipped evil beings, but especially Sammael, the principal of the evil demons, 
121. They assserted the eternity of the world, 244. 

ZalnuMh the Locrian lawgiver— a remarkable passage from the preface to his 

laws, 67, 258. ^ ^. ^ r, , _,. v « 

Zivf— among the Greeks, was at first, accordmg to Dr. Cudworth, the name of a 

hero, and afterwards applied to the supreme God, 99. See Jupiter. 
2broa<l«f^— supposed by many to have lived in the most ancient patriarchal times, 
and therefore might have been acquainted with the primitive religion derived 
from Adam and Norfi, 60. N. According to Dr. Hyde and the Oriental wri- 
ters, he lived in the reign of Darius Hystaspes, was a disciple of one of the 
Jewish prophets, and incorporated many of the Mosaical rites into Us own reU- 
gion, ibid, et 136. N. 

END OF THB FIRST TOLUICE. 

Vou I. F f 
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